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Dear Democratic Members of the Committee: 


I am transmitting the attached memorandum prepared by Committee minority staff summarizing the findings 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs’ investigation in the 118" Congress into the U.S. withdrawal from 
Afghanistan. 


I have long voiced my concerns about Republican attempts to politicize the U.S. withdrawal from 
Afghanistan. In keeping with the partisan tenor of this investigation, Committee Republicans have indicated 
they will soon release a partisan, majority report on the Afghanistan withdrawal. The Majority did not 
involve the Minority in this report, nor have they even provided a draft copy to us. This comes on the heels 
of former President Trump using a ceremony to honor 13 American servicemembers killed in an ISIS-K 
terrorist attack as a campaign event to call the Biden-Harris Administration culpable, though Republicans 
knew for months that the attack was not preventable and that, even though a witness told our Committee he 
thought he had the ISIS-K bomber in his sights, he did not. And it follows the Chairman’s subpoena to 
Secretary of State Blinken this week compelling testimony Secretary Blinken has already provided to us, 
including as the first cabinet official to publicly testify about the withdrawal in September 2021.! The 
majority has also threatened to subpoena National Security Advisor Sullivan after baselessly accusing him of 
misconduct and, for months, has cherry-picked witness testimony to exclude anything unhelpful to a 
predetermined, partisan narrative about the Afghanistan withdrawal. 


The Republican majority has taken particular pains to avoid facts involving former President Trump— 
including his committing the United States to a full, date-specific withdrawal in a deal he negotiated with the 
Taliban that excluded the Afghan government or any reference to the rights of Afghan women and girls; his 
unilateral announcements to withdraw troops, often a surprise to many of his own senior officials, which 
undercut U.S. leverage because those announcements were divorced from Taliban compliance with the deal; 
and his forcing the Afghan government to release 5,000 Taliban fighters back to the battlefield before a final 
Taliban offensive ultimately took Kabul. When former President Trump took office, there were 
approximately 14,000 American troops in Afghanistan. Days before leaving office, the former President 
ordered a further reduction to 2,500. President Trump initiated a withdrawal that was irreversible without 
sending significantly more American troops to Afghanistan to face renewed combat with the Taliban. All 
witnesses who testified on this issue agreed that the United States would have faced renewed combat with the 


' Committee on Foreign Affairs, Testimony of Secretary of State Antony J. Blinken, Hearing on Afghanistan 2001- 
2021: Evaluating the Withdrawal and U.S. Policies (Sept. 13, 2021) (online at 
https://www.congress.gov/117/chrg/CHRG-117hhrg45496/CHRG- 11 7hhrg45496.pdf) 


Taliban had we not continued the withdrawal. Rather than send more Americans to fight a war in 
Afghanistan, President Biden decided to end it. 


Republicans’ partisan attempts to garner headlines rather than acknowledge the full facts and substance of 
their investigation have only increased with the heat of an election season, and after recent public criticisms 
about the investigation from former majority staff.? With the ascendance of Vice President Kamala Harris to 
the top of the Democratic presidential ticket, the GOP performance has reached a crescendo—Republicans 
now claim she was the architect of the U.S. withdrawal though she is referenced only three times in 3,288 
pages of the Committee’s interview transcripts. 


American taxpayers have funded this Committee’s oversight, and the American people deserve the truth. We 
owe it to them to highlight the facts elicited in this investigation without undue spin and with respect for the 
seriousness of the subject and the witnesses who have voluntarily testified to us about it. If information we 
receive is hidden, twisted, or used as a political cudgel it will undermine the Committee’s ability to undertake 
credible oversight going forward. This is why I pressed the Chairman during a November 2023 hearing to 
release all closed-door interview transcripts from this investigation—five of which remain unreleased—and 
why I am now transmitting the attached memorandum to complete the picture on what this investigation has 
yielded. 


In the September 2021 Committee hearing I referenced with Secretary Blinken following the U.S. 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, I called to mind some numbers to help us find perspective on the work we 
were undertaking then and now: 


e 800,000—the number of Americans who served with the U.S. military in Afghanistan since 2001. 

e 2,461—the number of American military personnel who died in Afghanistan, including the 13 brave 
Americans who were killed by ISIS-K as they facilitated the evacuation of more than 120,000 people 
from Afghanistan over the course of 17 days. 

e 66,000—the number of Afghan National Security Forces killed in the conflict. 

e = =47,245—the number of Afghan civilians killed since 2001. 

e And finally, 20—the number of years we sent our brave men and women to fight a war in Afghanistan, 
from which disentangling ourselves was never going to be easy. 


It strikes me now as it did during that hearing that many of those critical of the withdrawal effort simply have 
a fundamental objection to President Biden fulfilling his pledge to be the last Commander-in-Chief to preside 
over the war in Afghanistan. They are masking their displeasure with criticisms but have failed to offer 
feasible alternatives. We must continue to wrestle with these matters not to rewrite the past or assign partisan 
blame, but to identify lessons that can help us better fight and end wars in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Pegs Tito 


GREGORY W. MEEKS 
Ranking Member 


> House GOP lets military off the hook for Afghanistan debacle, Washington Examiner, August 26, 2024 (online at 
https://www.washingtonexaminer.com/opinion/3 133727/house-gop-lets-military-off-the-hook-for-afghanistan-debacle/) 
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Executive Summary 


For two decades after the heinous attacks of September 11, 2001, the United States military fought 
valiantly in Afghanistan to degrade Al Qaeda, decimate its leadership, and deny the use of Afghan 
territory to conduct terrorist operations against the United States. Over that same time, United States 
diplomats and development professionals worked assiduously to help the Afghan government and 
people establish good governance; respect human rights, particularly of women and girls; and foster 
independent media, civil society, and economic development. The United States spent 
approximately 2 trillion dollars in Afghanistan from 2001-2021.* That expenditure reinforced—but 
could not substitute for—the work of millions of Afghans to push back against corrupt and violent 
actors and define their own future. 


After achieving our core security objectives, the United States increasingly risked continuing its war 
in Afghanistan as an untenable, and unnecessary, end in itself. This risk spurred both former 
President Donald Trump and President Joe Biden to take actions during their respective 
administrations to fully withdraw the U.S. military from Afghanistan. President Biden completed 
that objective and ended the United States’ so-called “forever war” in Afghanistan. 


During the course of the Committee’s investigation into this U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
witness testimony reinforced—with remarkable consistency—the following chronology of facts: 


e Amidst a steady, multi-year surge in Taliban territorial gains across Afghanistan, the Trump 
Administration initiated a deal with the Taliban—signed in Doha in February 2020—that 
committed the United States to a full withdrawal of military personnel and contractors by 
May 1, 2021 and laid out brief conditions to which both sides agreed in order to complete 
the withdrawal.* The deal required the Taliban to cease threatening the security of the 
United States or its allies, but nothing in it required the Taliban to respect the rights of 
women and girls or the Afghan constitution. The agreement also compelled the Afghan 
government—itself not a party to the deal—to release 5,000 Taliban prisoners, which 
fundamentally altered the power balance in the country. 


President Trump ordered a drawdown to 8,600 U.S. troops within 135 days of the signing of 
the so-called “Doha Deal,” as the agreement stipulated. He then unilaterally ordered further 
drawdowns—to 4,500 troops by September 2020 and, after tweeting on October 7, 2020 his 
intent to have all U.S. troops home by Christmas, to 2,500 troops by January 2021—despite 


3 U.S. Costs to Date for the War in Afghanistan, in $ Billions FY-2001-FY2022, Brown University Watson Institute for 
International & Public Affairs (online at https://watson.brown.edu/costsofwar/figures/202 |/human-and-budgetary-costs- 
date-us-war-afghanistan-2001-2022) 

4 Agreement for Bringing Peace to Afghanistan between the Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan which is not recognized by 
the United States as a state and is known as the Taliban and the United States of America, U.S. Department of State 
(online at https://www.state.gov/wp-content/uploads/2020/02/A greement-For-Bringing-Peace-to-A fghanistan- 
02.29.20.pdf) 
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the Taliban’s lack of full compliance with the Doha Deal.° Trump’s own lead negotiator and 
U.S. diplomatic and military personnel testified to their uncertainty and surprise around 
these unilateral troop drawdowns and a lack of any commensurate interagency withdrawal 
planning process. 


Upon taking office on January 20, 2021 after a delayed presidential transition, President 
Biden ordered a comprehensive interagency review of Afghanistan policy to determine 
whether and how to complete the U.S. troop withdrawal set into motion by his predecessor. 
Top U.S. military officials recommended keeping a small force of at least 2,500 troops in 
country until an indefinite time when conditions on the ground might improve, but U.S. 
civilian and military officials agreed that the Taliban would resume attacks on U.S. forces— 
the one Doha Deal term the Taliban had largely respected—if the withdrawal stopped or 
reversed. On April 14, President Biden announced the United States would complete its 
troop withdrawal by September 11, 2021.° 


In doing so, President Biden directed his Administration to undertake deliberate withdrawal 
preparations, refine counterterrorism efforts to prevent the reemergence of threats, and 
determine the nature of a continued U.S. diplomatic presence in Afghanistan—all of which, 
according to witnesses, agencies subsequently did. Throughout 2021, the Biden 
Administration dramatically accelerated processing of Afghan Special Immigrant Visas 
(SIV), which had come to a virtual halt by the end of the Trump Administration. The Biden 
Administration also launched civilian evacuation flights in July 2021 under Operation Allies 
Refuge to facilitate departures of SIV applicants wanting to leave. State Department 
officials noted that, despite more than 19 specific warnings from March-August 2021 telling 
American citizens to leave Afghanistan and offers to help, including financial assistance for 
plane tickets, many Americans in Afghanistan were uncertain or unwilling to leave, and that 
there was no mechanism to track their whereabouts if they did not volunteer that 
information.’ 


Throughout late spring and summer of 2021, the Taliban launched attacks on several 
provincial capitals in Afghanistan, which fell in what U.S. officials described as 
unexpectedly rapid succession as Afghan security forces surrendered or fled. On August 15, 
the U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires in Kabul, in line with standard operating procedure and plans in 
place, asked the Department of Defense to initiate a non-combatant evacuation operation 
(NEO) and moved U.S. embassy operations to the Hamid Karzai International Airport in 
Kabul. Senior military officials had pressed for closing the U.S. embassy and starting a NEO 
sooner, but State Department leadership emphasized the risk these actions could have on 


5 Congressional Research Service, U.S. Military Drawdown in Afghanistan: Frequently Asked Questions (February 4, 
2021) (online at 
https://crsreports.congress.gov/product/pdf/R/R46670#:~:text=Changes%20in%20security%20conditions%20in%20the 
%20country%20and,international%20forces%20by%20the%20end%200f%20April%202021.) 
€ Remarks by President Biden on the Way Forward in Afghanistan, President Joseph R. Biden Jr., The White House 
(online at https://www.whitehouse. gov/briefing-room/speeches-remarks/202 1/04/14/remarks-by-president-biden-on-the- 
way-forward-in-afghanistan/) 
7 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Testimony of Secretary of State Antony J. Blinken, Hearing on Afghanistan 2001- 
2021: Evaluating the Withdrawal and U.S. Policies (Sept. 13, 2021) (online at 
https:/Awww.congress.gov/117/chrg/CHRG-117hhrg45496/CHRG- 11 7hhrg45496.pdf) 
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U.S. interests and an already precarious Afghan government. Proving State Department 
officials’ point, on the same day the Department initiated the NEO, Afghan president Ashraf 
Ghani fled the country despite earlier pledges he would not. His departure triggered the 
collapse of the Afghan government and security services. 


The acute shift in power in Kabul prompted a chaotic security situation and spike in demand 
from Afghan allies, SIV applicants, and Americans living in Afghanistan to leave. From 
August 15-31, 2021, U.S. military and diplomatic personnel worked shoulder-to-shoulder 
during the NEO to contact Americans and Afghan partners seeking to leave, negotiate with 
the Taliban on safe passage through territory it controlled, and facilitate the departure of 
more than 120,000 people. Consular processing by State Department officials occurred 
virtually nonstop throughout—unless the U.S. military closed the gates for security 
reasons—and resumed within minutes of the August 26 ISIS-K bombing at Abbey Gate that 
tragically killed 13 U.S. servicemembers and approximately 170 Afghans. By the early 
hours of August 31, the Biden Administration had facilitated the largest humanitarian airlift 
in U.S. history and ended the United States’ longest war. 


Key findings underpinning this chronological narrative, the number of witnesses who testified to 
these facts, and illustrative examples of their testimony are included in this memorandum, along 
with further background on the investigation itself. But it is important to underscore at the outset 
what this factual narrative yielded in this investigation is not. First, it is not new—it comports with 
what Administration officials, the State Department’s own After-Action Review on Afghanistan? 
(AAR), and extensive press reporting have already said repeatedly over years about the U.S. 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. This narrative is also not without points of debate—such as over 
whether to retain a small force in Afghanistan, whether U.S. analysts should have better anticipated 
the fall of the Afghan government and rapid speed of the Taliban’s takeover, or the precise timing of 
shifting from civilian-led evacuation flights to a NEO—but no thorough policy process would be, 
nor do any Commander-in-Chief’s decisions satisfy everyone. Finally, since it places the start of the 
withdrawal in the Trump Administration, this narrative is not a neat political tool with which to 
assail the Biden Administration. 


As such, Committee Republicans have regrettably—and repeatedly—attempted to downplay or 
twist the facts they have heard in their own investigation, seeking instead to perpetuate a narrative 
of “the Biden-Harris withdrawal” as an “unmitigated disaster of epic proportions” for which the 
current Administration is singularly responsible.’ These attempts lack intellectual rigor and do not 
comport with the facts gleaned from witness testimony. But the testimony speaks for itself—and 
helps form a critical body of knowledge, along with the findings and recommendations in the State 
Department’s After-Action Review and the ongoing work of the Congressionally-mandated 
Afghanistan War Commission, to help ensure that the United States can effectively prosecute—and 
responsibly end—wars in support of our national interests. 


8 After Action Review on Afghanistan January 2020 — August 2021, U.S. Department of State (online at 
https://www.state.gov/wp-content/uploads/2023/06/State-AAR-AFG.pdf) 

? Committee on Foreign Affairs — Republicans, Press Release: Chairman McCaul’s Statement on Third Anniversary of 
the U.S. Withdrawal from Afghanistan (Aug. 30, 2024) (online at https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/press- 
release/chairman-mccauls-statement-on-third-anniversary-of-the-u-s-withdrawal-from-afghanistan/) 
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Investigation Background 


In a January 12, 2023 letter to Secretary of State Antony Blinken, House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Chairman Michael McCaul signaled his intent to investigate what he described as the Biden 
Administration’s “catastrophic withdrawal from Afghanistan” in the 118th Congress and issued a 
request for extensive documents and information on the withdrawal, the bulk of which was keyed to 
a timeframe beginning in January 2021.'° On January 18, 2023, the State Department confirmed in 
writing its intent to cooperate with the Chairman’s investigation and to produce responsive 
documents and information to the Committee. 


The Department subsequently made 59 separate document productions to the Committee, totaling 
19,778 pages of both unclassified and classified content. The productions include underlying files to 
the Department’s own Afghanistan After Action Review (AAR).!! After Chairman McCaul 
threatened to hold Secretary Blinken in contempt, the Department also made available to 
Committee members, in camera, a July 2021 Afghanistan dissent channel cable in what it 
characterized as an extraordinary accommodation, given the internal and carefully regulated nature 
of the Department’s dissent channel to protect dissent cable drafters. !” 


In addition, the Chairman requested closed-door transcribed interviews (TIs) with multiple current 
and former State Department officials—these requests comprised both career officials and Biden 
Administration political appointees, but only one non-career political appointee from the Trump 
Administration (Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad) who President Biden retained in his role as Special 
Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation. The Department subsequently facilitated transcribed 
interviews with all of these individuals. Separately, one former State Department officer (Samuel 
Aronson) agreed directly to be interviewed in response to a request from the Chairman. 
Additionally, one former U.S. military official (General Austin “Scott” Miller) and one former 
White House official (Jen Psaki) sat for transcribed interviews requested by the Chairman without 
obstruction from the current Administration. 


Since June 2023, bipartisan Committee staff conducted a total of 18 TIs in unclassified and 
classified settings. The TIs have often lasted as long as 10 hours, spanning multiple issue areas. 
Department staff and, in some instances, private counsels have participated in the TIs per the wishes 
of the interviewee, all of whom have appeared voluntarily. Interviewees by title relevant to the 
withdrawal and/or evacuation and date of interview are below: 


Former Deputy to Ambassador John Bass in Kabul, James (“Jim”) DeHart, June 16, 2023 
Former Acting Chief of Staff to Ambassador Carol Perez, Jonathan Mennuti, July 20, 2023 
Former Consular Affairs Lead in Kabul, Jayne Howell, July 28, 2023 

Former Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afghanistan, Mark Evans, August 23, 2023 


10 Letter from Chairman Michael McCaul, Committee on Foreign Affairs, to Secretary Antony Blinken, U.S. 
Department of State (Jan. 12, 2023) (online at https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp- 
content/uploads/2023/01/20230112190224869%5b28%5d.pdf) 
11 After Action Review on Afghanistan January 2020 — August 2021, U.S. Department of State (online at 
https://www.state.gov/wp-content/uploads/2023/06/State-AAR-AFG.pdf) 
2 Foreign Affairs Manual Volume 2 Section 070, Dissent Channel (2 FAM 070 Dissent Channel), U.S. Department of 
State (online at https://fam.state. gov/FAM/02FAM/02FAM0070.html) 
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AAR Lead, Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023 

Former Consular Officer in Kabul, Samuel (“Sam”) Aronson, September 15, 2023 

Director of Policy Planning, Salman Ahmed, October 12, 2023 

Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023 

Former Afghanistan Task Force Lead and Former Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Bureau of South and Central Asian Affairs, Dean Thompson, October 27, 2023 

Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, November 8, 2023 

Former Acting Under Secretary of State for Management, Ambassador Carol Perez, November 
15, 2023 

Former Deputy Secretary for Management and Resources, Brian McKeon, November 29, 2023 
Former Spokesperson for the State Department, Edward (“Ned”) Price, December 12, 2023 
Chief of Staff to Secretary Blinken, Suzy George, December 14, 2023 

Former Counselor to the State Department, Derek Chollet, December 19, 2023 

Former U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan, John Bass, January 22, 2024 

Former Commander of U.S. Forces and the NATO Resolute Support Mission in Afghanistan, 
General Austin “Scott” Miller (retired), April 15, 2024 

Former White House Press Secretary, Jen Psaki, July 26, 2024 


The Chairman also convened three full Committee hearings regarding the U.S. withdrawal and 
evacuation from Afghanistan: 


- “During and After the Fall of Kabul: Examining the Administration’s Emergency Evacuation 
from Afghanistan,” March 8, 2023. Witnesses: Francis Q. Hoang, Executive Chairman of Allied 
Airlift 21; Lt. Col (ret.) David Scott Mann, founder, Task Force Pineapple; Aidan Gunderson, 
former U.S. Army Specialist; Peter Lucier, Team America Relief; Camille Mackler, Esq., 
Executive Director, Immigrant ARC; Tyler Vargas-Andrews, U.S. Marine Corps Sergeant 
(appeared in his personal capacity). 

“Behind the Scenes: How the Biden Administration Failed to Enforce the Doha Agreement,” 
February 15, 2024. Witness: Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad, former Special Representative for 
Afghanistan Reconstruction. 

“An Assessment of the Biden Administration’s Withdrawal from Afghanistan by America’s 
Generals” (originally titled “A ‘Strategic Failure’: Biden’s Withdrawal, America’s Generals, and 
the Taliban Takeover”), March 19, 2024. Witnesses: General Mark A. Milley (retired), former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Kenneth F. McKenzie (retired), former 
Commander of U.S. Central Command. 


Additionally, while U.S. military operations and rules of engagement are outside the Committee’s 
jurisdiction, the Chairman and Ranking Member received a closed-door, off-record briefing at the 
Department of Defense on September 13, 2023 from the commander of the sniper team at Abbey 
Gate during the U.S. non-combatant evacuation operation (NEO) in August 2021. The Department 
of Defense provided briefings on its own investigation into the August 26, 2021 ISIS-K bombing at 
Abbey Gate which tragically killed 13 U.S. servicemembers, first in February 2022, and then again 


in April 2024 !? Notably, the April 2024 briefing reaffirmed the Defense Department’s original 
February 2022 investigative findings about the attack which had been challenged in witness 
testimony at the Committee’s March 8, 2023 hearing. 


With respect to all requests for documents or transcribed interviews described above in the 118" 
Congress, the Committee minority was not consulted by the majority on these investigative requests 
before they were issued. Despite the lack of effort by the Committee majority to undertake a 
bipartisan investigation, Democratic Members and/or minority committee staff nevertheless 
participated in every transcribed interview or hearing related to the Chairman’s investigation into 
the U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan. In these events, participants heard clear testimony that was 
broadly consistent across interviews and with the Department’s document productions, narrative 
responses, briefings, and AAR findings. 


The Committee Ranking Member requested during a full Committee hearing on November 14, 

2023 that the Chairman publicly release all transcripts from closed-door interviews conducted in the 
Committee’s investigation into the Afghanistan withdrawal. In response to the Ranking Member’s 
request, the Chairman released a total of 13 transcripts in tranches on April 1, April 4, April 12, 
April 24, May 1, May 20, and August 23, 2024. The majority has not yet released the remaining five 
closed-door interview transcripts from this investigation. 


3 Kabul Airport Attack Review Reaffirms Initial Findings, Identifies Attacker, Department of Defense News (Apr. 15, 
2024) (online at https://www.defense.gov/News/News-Stories/Article/article/3741245/kabul-airport-attack-review- 
reaffirms-initial-findings-identifies-attacker/) 
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Key Findings 


Despite a lack of new facts uncovered, the Committee’s investigation into the U.S. withdrawal has 
reinforced several key factual findings about the U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan for which 
witness testimony is clear and unambiguous. These findings are highlighted below, including the 
number of witnesses whose testimony supports them, and are followed by illustrative examples of 
supporting testimony. 


Key Finding #1: The Trump Administration Set a Time-Bound, Full Withdrawal into Motion 
Without Regard for Facts on the Ground and Failed to Plan for Executing It 


> After years of steady Taliban gains, President Trump initiated the U.S. withdrawal from 
Afghanistan through his February 2020 Doha Deal with the Taliban and, according to his lead 
negotiator, was impatient to get out of Afghanistan regardless. Testimony from 12 witnesses 
supports this finding, contrary to the claim that President Biden initiated the withdrawal.'* 


The Doha Deal committed the United States to reduce to zero all its military personnel, 
including contractors, by a specific date, with minimal conditions required of the Taliban. The 
deal contained no stipulation on upholding women’s rights. The deal relied dubiously on the 
Taliban voluntarily reducing violence against and negotiating with the Afghan government, 
which the Trump Administration forced to release 5,000 Taliban prisoners under the deal despite 
not being a party to it. Testimony from 12 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim 
that the Biden Administration failed to protect women 5 rights or fulfill the deal.” 


President Trump unilaterally ordered multiple U.S. troop drawdowns, despite a lack of full 
Taliban compliance with the Doha Deal. This emboldened the Taliban and undermined U.S. and 
Afghan government leverage. Testimony from 13 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the 
claim that President Trump adhered to a conditions-based approach."® 


Despite committing to a full U.S. withdrawal in the Doha Deal, the Trump Administration did 
not undertake necessary interagency preparations or contingency planning for an orderly 
drawdown. Testimony from 10 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that a 
withdrawal would have been smoother under President Trump.'” 


'4 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Bass, Chollet, Evans, George, Khalilzad, McKeon, Price, Smith, 
Thompson, Wilson, Miller 
15 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Thompson, Bass, Chollet, Evans, Khalilzad, McKeon, Price, Psaki, 
Smith, Wilson, Miller 
'6 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Bass, Chollet, Evans, Khalilzad, Price, Smith, Thompson, Wilson, 
McKeon, Miller, Milley, McKenzie Jr. 
17 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Bass, Chollet, Evans, McKeon, Price, Smith, Thompson, Wilson, 
McKenzie Jr. 
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> Instark contrast to prior administration transitions, the Trump Administration’s handover of 
policy to the Biden Administration was shambolic and non-cooperative. Testimony from 7 
witnesses supports this finding, reinforcing the risks of placing politics over national security."® 


Key Finding #2: The Biden Administration Kickstarted a Robust Process to Review and 
Prepare for Completing the U.S. Withdrawal Already Underway 


> Upon taking office, the Biden Administration undertook a comprehensive interagency process 
to review Afghan policy. Facing the risk that a low-level U.S. war in Afghanistan could 
continue in perpetuity, President Biden decided to complete the U.S. withdrawal, tasking his 
Administration—and extending the withdrawal deadline by four months—to sufficiently 
prepare. Testimony from 12 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the Biden 
Administration failed to plan.’ 


There was broad agreement that further extending the deadline for, or reversing entirely, the 
Doha Deal would have resulted in renewed Taliban attacks against U.S. personnel and interests. 
Testimony from 13 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the withdrawal 
could have been stopped or postponed without consequence. 


The Biden Administration undertook comprehensive planning for the safe continuity of the U.S. 
diplomatic presence in Kabul after a U.S. troop withdrawal and was well on its way to 
implementing those plans when Kabul suddenly and unexpectedly fell. Testimony from 11 
witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the Biden Administration should not 
have sought a diplomatic presence post-withdrawal or that the Administration showed cold 
indifference to its personnel.*! 


After the Trump Administration ignored a backlog in Afghan Special Immigrant visas (SIV), the 
Biden Administration dramatically increased SIV processing and launched a civilian evacuation 
effort to prepare for increased demand to leave—even though many people were still weighing 
whether to do so. Testimony from 4 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that 
the Biden Administration abandoned our allies.?? 


The July 2021 internal dissent cable on Afghanistan relayed concerns which senior 
Administration officials were already seized with addressing. Secretary Blinken read the dissent 
cable and ordered a response while protecting the confidentiality of the dissent channel. 


'8 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Bass, Chollet, Evans, McKeon, Psaki, Thompson 
19 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Chollet, Evans, George, Khalilzad, McKeon, Perez, Price, Thompson, 
Wilson, Milley, McKenzie Jr. 
2° Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Aronson, Bass, Chollet, Dehart, Evans, Khalilzad, McKeon, Price, 
Thompson, Wilson, Milley, McKenzie Jr. 
21 Supporting testimony provided by: Bass, Chollet, Evans, McKeon, Mennuti, Perez, Price, Smith, Thompson, Wilson, 
Khalilzad 
22 Supporting testimony provided by: McKeon, Perez, Smith, Wilson 
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Testimony from 3 witnesses who saw the cable supports this finding, contrary to the claim that 
the Biden Administration ignored dissenters’ concerns. 


Key Finding #3: The Collapse of the Afghan Government Precipitously Changed the Situation 
in Kabul and Prompted a Dynamic and Unprecedented U.S. Government Response That 
Protected Americans, Our Allies, and Our Interests 


> The situation in Kabul in August 2021 changed precipitously, and more quickly than U.S. 
officials had anticipated, as Afghan President Ghani fled and the Afghan government and 
security forces collapsed. While the new situation on the ground was chaotic, the Department’s 
response was not—State personnel mobilized immediately. Testimony from 10 witnesses 
supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the Administration ignored warnings or that its 
response was chaotic.” 


State Department officials had sufficient plans, knowledge, and flexibility to undertake the 
uniquely challenging, unprecedented task of preparing for a U.S. withdrawal and evacuating 
American citizens and Afghan allies from Kabul. Testimony from 12 witnesses supports this 
finding, contrary to the claim that diplomats were not up to the task.” 


While the State Department formally requests a non-combatant evacuation operation (NEO), 
the Defense Department oversees and executes the deployment of U.S. military assets and 
personnel in such operations. Requesting a NEO too soon posed security risks, and evacuating 
the embassy sooner would have reduced the number of people who could safely get out. 
Testimony from 4 witnesses (on NEO execution) and one witness (on NEO timing) supports this 
finding, contrary to the claims that the State Department held sole responsibility for the NEO or 
that it happened too late.’ 


The Department’s Afghanistan Task Force in Washington and Consular Affairs officers in Kabul 
took extraordinary and unprecedented measures to contact American citizens during the 
evacuation. Because the State Department does not track Americans overseas or require them to 
register, the number known to the Embassy and requesting assistance at any point in time was 
dynamic—and some Americans did not want to leave or changed their minds later. Testimony 
from 8 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the Biden Administration 
abandoned thousands of its own citizens.” 


The U.S. military was responsible for perimeter security and the gates at HKIA, including 
Abbey Gate, while State Department officials took the lead on consular processing in the 


3 Supporting testimony provided by: Wilson, Ahmed, Smith 

24 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Aronson, Bass, Dehart, Howell, McKeon, Smith, Thompson, Wilson, 
Khalilzad 

25 Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Aronson, Chollet, Dehart, Evans, George, Howell, McKeon, Mennuti, 
Price, Thompson, Wilson 

?6 Supporting testimony provided by: Bass, Evans, Smith, Wilson (on NEO timing) 

27 Supporting testimony provided by: Aronson, Bass, Dehart, Evans, Howell, Smith, Thompson, Wilson 
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compound. Responsibilities were clear between U.S. military and civilian personnel during the 
NEO, and coordination between them was lockstep. After the ISIS-K bombing at Abbey Gate 
on August 26 tragically killed 13 U.S. servicemembers and caused hundreds of additional 
casualties, consular officers quickly resumed their duties alongside their military colleagues to 
continue the mission. Testimony from 4 witnesses who served on the ground during the NEO 
supports this finding, contrary to the claim that there was no coordination.”® 


Securing Bagram Air Base for use during the NEO instead of HKIA was deemed a non-viable 
option as it would have required an escalation of troop numbers in the region and a potential 
increase in danger as evacuees would have to travel well outside Kabul as the Taliban advanced 
into the city. Testimony from 4 witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the 
Biden Administration should have conducted the NEO from Bagram.” 


Much of the equipment popularly reported as left behind by the US military in Afghanistan had 
been given to the Afghan military and was subsequently lost by the Afghan military after their 
defeat. All equipment used by the US military in Afghanistan was removed by the end of the 
US troop withdrawal. Testimony from 2 military witnesses supports this finding, contrary to the 
claim that the Biden Administration left $7B in equipment behind.*° 


The round-the-clock work of highly qualified, dedicated State Department officials during the 
withdrawal and evacuation was exceptional. Testimony from 12 witnesses supports this finding, 
contrary to the claim that State Department officers were lazy or inept.>! 


The State Department’s After-Action Review is credible, thorough, and encompasses the 
viewpoints of a broad swath of relevant Department employees. Notably, former Secretary 
Pompeo and three other former senior State Department officials appointed by President Trump 
were asked, but refused, to participate in the After-Action Review. Testimony from 11 witnesses 
supports this finding, contrary to the claim that the State Department under the Biden 
Administration has not sought to hold itself to account.*” 


28 Supporting testimony provided by: Bass, Dehart, Howell, Wilson 

2° Supporting testimony provided by: Wilson, McKeon, Miller, Milley 

30 Supporting testimony provided by: Miller, Milley 

3! Supporting testimony provided by: Aronson, Bass, Chollet, Dehart, Evans, George, Howell, McKeon, Price, Smith, 
Thompson, Wilson 

>? Supporting testimony provided by: Ahmed, Aronson, Bass, Chollet, Evans, George, Howell, McKeon, Smith, 
Thompson, Wilson 
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Illustrative Examples of Testimony Supporting Key Findings 


Key Finding #1: The Trump Administration Set a Time-Bound, Full Withdrawal Into Motion 
Without Regard for Facts on the Ground and Failed to Plan for Executing It 


> After years of steady Taliban gains, President Trump initiated the U.S. withdrawal from 
Afghanistan through his February 2020 Doha Deal with the Taliban and, according to his 
lead negotiator, was impatient to get out of Afghanistan regardless. 


Former Commander of NATO Resolute Support Mission and US Forces in Afghanistan, General 
Austin (“Scott”) Miller (retired), April 15, 2024°3 


Page 142, line 23 


Q: I wanted to just start back a little bit in terms of the years leading up to 2021 and better 
understand the context as you saw it on the ground. Was it your understanding that in the 5 years 
prior to 2021 that the Taliban had been gaining ground and territory every one of those 

years -- actually, going back longer than 5 years? 


A: Yes, sir. The intel assessments were pretty consistent that there was an erosion of government 
control. I want to say the government still had majority control, but there was, you know, a 
constant encroachment. And I don't dispute those individual intel community assessments. 


Former Afghanistan Task Force Lead and Former Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Bureau of South and Central Asian Affairs, Dean Thompson, October 27, 20237 


Page 60, line 7 


Q: Okay. So then, given what we previously discussed about the Doha deal in February 2020 
stipulating terms for the withdrawal of the U.S. military from Afghanistan, your knowledge of 
some troop drawdowns that happened prior to 2021, the tweet you just mentioned, is it fair to say 
the U.S. military withdrawal from Afghanistan was initiated by President Trump? 


A: I mean, President Trump, to the best of my knowledge, ordered a withdrawal that began. And 
then, you know, it was up to the Biden administration to determine if they would continue and 
carry through with it. 


33 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of General Austin “Scott” Miller (April 15, 2024) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/05/Gen.-Miller-Transcript_Final.pdf) 

34 Draft transcript not finalized or released by the House Foreign Affairs Committee Republicans. All draft transcripts 
are on file with the Democratic Committee staff. 
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Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, November 8, 2023*° 


Page 56, line 7 


A: [...] I understood the urgency [...] very clearly that this withdrawal should take place. 
Sometimes it was the -- I had the impression that it should take place within a year almost or even 
sooner than that. There was episodic sense of crisis that why this hasn’t happened, why the 
withdrawal is not being completed, why 14 months, why -- why not sooner, that sort of -- but 
there was no discussion of the tenure. But I knew that, you know, the President was going to be 
President until the end of his term, which was -- I knew that, that we had that timeframe to -- for a 
decision to be made. But I’m sure you’! ask about the withdrawal issues because there was a -- 
Q: So, just to clarify your testimony, even though you weren’t given a clear end date of your 
tenure when you began in 2018 -- 

: Right. 

: -- is it fair to say you were under time pressure 

: Yeah -- 

> -- as you -- 

: -- for delivering an agreement and a withdrawal. 


: And you understood that a withdrawal would essentially need to or was intended to occur 
during President Trump’s term? 


A: That would’ve been preferred from the management point of view [.. .] 


Page 173, line 13 


Q: So -- so you’re negotiating with the Taliban. 
A: Yeah. 


Q: You believe that the messages coming out of the White House led the Taliban to the 
conclusion that the United States was getting out regardless 


A: Right. 
Q: -- correct, during the negotiations? 
A: Uh-huh. 


35 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad (Nov. 8, 2023) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/04/Interview-of-Zalmay- 
Khalilzad_Redacted_COMPILED.pdf) 
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Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, February 15, 20246 


Page 51, line 1147 


: Well, let me ask you, in light of these facts to which you have testified, would it be 
reasonable to say that the withdrawal began in 2020? 


: Right. 
: And that it wasn't -- that it wasn't the sole decision of one U.S. President in 2021? 


: Agreed. 


The Doha Deal committed the United States to reduce to zero all its military personnel, 
including contractors, by a specific date, with minimal conditions required of the Taliban. 
The deal contained no stipulation on upholding women’s rights. The deal relied dubiously 
on the Taliban voluntarily reducing violence against and negotiating with the Afghan 
government, which the Trump Administration forced to release 5,000 Taliban prisoners 
under the deal despite not being a party to it. 


Counselor to the State Department, Derek Chollet, December 19, 2023 37 


Page 109, line 23 


Q: Would you agree with the sentiment that the Doha deal, in effect the plan of record as you 
testified, was a Go-to-Zero order? 


A: Yes. 


Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, February 15, 202478 


Page 13, line 251 


A: After more than a year of negotiations, on February 29, 2020, we reached two agreements -- 
one with the Taliban and the other with the Afghan government. These provided a framework for 
U.S. withdrawal, dealing with terrorism, intra-Afghan negotiations within the Taliban and the 


36 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Testimony of Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation 
Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad, Hearing on Behind the Scenes: How the Biden Administration Failed to Enforce the 
Doha Agreement (Feb. 15, 2024) (online at https://www.congress.gov/event/1 1 8th-congress/house- 
event/1168402q=%7B%22search%22%3A%22doha%22%7D&s=9&r=1); Final transcripts have not yet been released 
by the House of Representatives. Page references are from draft transcripts on file with Democratic Committee staff. 
37 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of Derek Chollet (Dec. 19, 2023) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/04/Interview-of-Derek-Chollet_Compiled_FINAL.pdf) 

38 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Testimony of Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation 
Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad, Hearing on Behind the Scenes: How the Biden Administration Failed to Enforce the 
Doha Agreement (Feb. 15, 2024) (online at https://www.congress.gov/event/] | 8th-congress/house- 
event/116840?g=%7B%22search%22%3A%22doha%22%7D&s=9 &r=1); Final transcripts have not yet been released 
by the House of Representatives. Page references are from draft transcripts on file with Democratic Committee staff. 
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Afghan Republic, a permanent ceasefire, and future relations between the United States and 
Afghanistan 


Key features of the agreement were: 
- Phased withdrawal of U.S. forces over a 14-month period. 


- Afghanistan was not to be used by any group or individual to threaten the security of the 
United States and its allies. 


- Intra-Afghan negotiations. 


- Importantly, the Taliban committed not to attack U.S. forces once the agreement was signed. 
This was critical, and the Taliban adhered to it, killing no coalition fighter or U.S. soldier 
during the entire withdrawal period. 


Page 24, line 514 


Q: And the United States committed in the Doha deal to, quote, "withdraw from Afghanistan all 
military forces of the United States, its allies, and coalition partners, including all non-diplomatic 
civilian personnel, private security contractors, trainers, advisors, and supporting services 
personnel." Is that not correct? 


A: Correct. 


Former Commander of NATO Resolute Support Mission and US Forces in Afghanistan, General 
Austin (“Scott”) Miller (retired), April 15, 2024? 


Page 92, line 9 


Q: And so, in particular, I think what we want to -- what I want to at least get to is, a key aspect 
of this agreement required the Taliban to want to negotiate a political settlement with the Afghan 
Government. Would you agree? 


A: I'd agree. 

Q: And I think earlier you testified that the Taliban showed no willingness or real willingness to 
actually engage in a negotiation. Is that correct? 

A: That's correct. 


Q: And so, ultimately, the Taliban constantly said, I think as you testified earlier, that they want 
to just take over. 


A: Yeah. I mean, that's my assessment, that this was -- you know, a settlement was -- a 
settlement that we viewed was probably not the same picture that the Taliban viewed. 


Q: And did you share that assessment with anyone? 
A: Routinely. 

Q: To Zal? 

A: Routinely. 


3° Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of General Austin “Scott” Miller (April 15, 2024) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/05/Gen.-Miller-Transcript_Final.pdf) 
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Q: To Secretary Pompeo, who you spoke with on the phone? 


A: I believe that was probably his assessment as he watched this. But that's why you had a 
conditions-based agreement. 


Q: His assessment was also that the Taliban didn't really want -- 


A: Let me back up and strike that, because I don't want to speak for Secretary Pompeo on this 
one. | think that'd be a question for Secretary Pompeo. I don't think -- I don't believe he trusted 
the Taliban though. 


Q: Thank you. It's a significant trust piece, because the entire agreement essentially hinged on 
the Taliban wanting in a good-faith way to negotiate a peace. 


A: I don't disagree with that. 
Okay. Thanks. 
An assumption. 
Yeah. Thank you. 
: And your testimony is that that never happened after the deal was signed on February -- 
I saw the agreement in trouble as soon as it was signed. 


Page 162, line 7 


Q: And did we understand your testimony correctly earlier to be that the concerns you had about 
the substance of the Doha deal -- namely, the release of prisoners that it required the Afghan 
Government -- 

A: Right. 

Q: -- to do, which returned some fighters to the battlefield, and the lack of mechanisms or lack of 
substance in the deal that really got at the Taliban reducing violence against Afghan forces -- you 
saw those as impediments to ever reaching a political settlement, correct? 

A: Yes, that's fair. 


Q: So you knew that chances for a political settlement were going to be dim when the deal was 
signed. 


A: That without either incentives or something else, that it was going to be very difficult. 


> President Trump unilaterally ordered multiple U.S. troop drawdowns, despite a lack of full 
Taliban compliance with the Doha Deal. This emboldened the Taliban and undermined U.S. 
and Afghan government leverage. 


Former Commander of NATO Resolute Support Mission and US Forces in Afghanistan, General 
Austin (“Scott”) Miller (retired), April 15, 2024% 


Page 104, line 23 


Q: Okay. So your testimony is that despite the United States signing explicit conditions on 
February 29th, 2020 -- 

A: Right. 

Q: -- in the Doha Agreement, by September, within 6 months of signing that deal, it was not 


conditions-based and steps to withdraw troops were being taken independently of conditions on 
the ground? 


A: That's fair. 
Page 149, line 18 


Q: So were you ordered to 4,500; it wasn't based on your recommendation? 
A: No. 
Q: Because your recommendation was 8,600. 


A: It was. 8,600; you know, evaluate the conditions; then move to 4,500. And it really 
removed -- as I explained to the staff, the conditions that were in play, as you looked at the 
totality of the Doha Agreement, was there had been no attacks on U.S. forces. 


Q: Okay. So -- and that was one of several conditions. 
A: That's correct. 


Q: And between the point at which we had 8,600 and the point at which we drew down to 4,500, 
is it fair to say that that was the only condition that was being met by the Taliban? 


A: That's fair. 
Q: That the other conditions were not being met? 


A: And the Taliban would've argued they were, of course, meeting all the conditions. But, in our 
viewpoint, the only condition that had been met was no attacks on U.S. and NATO forces or our 
diplomatic facilities. 


Q: So the movement from 8,600 to 4,500 was not based, as you could see it, upon the Taliban 
meeting the conditions of the Doha Agreement? 


A: Right. 
Q: Okay. Then, when we go to 2,500 in January of 2021, where did that number come from? 


40 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of General Austin “Scott” Miller (April 15, 2024) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/05/Gen.-Miller-Transcript_Final.pdf) 
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A: That was, you know, an order. There was discussion on going from 4,500 to zero, and we fell 
in between at about 2,500. 


: That wasn't your -- it wasn't a number you came up with? 

: No, it was not a recommendation. 

: Do you know where it came from? 

: You know, I'm assuming it came above the Secretary of Defense. 


Page 151, line 12 


Q: Yeah. Okay. Then we went to 8,600 after Doha; then 4,500. And then when President Biden 
was sworn in, you had 2,500. 


A: That's correct. 


Former Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afghanistan, Mark Evans, August 23, 20237! 


Page 134, line 16 


Q: And, Mr. Evans, I'll start, and, again, with appreciation for your indulgence as we just try to 
ensure that we have the cleanest possible record. You had testified before that President Trump 
drew down U.S. troops in 2020 and early 2021 without regard for whether or not the Taliban was 
complying with the Doha deal, correct? 

A: That is my opinion, yes. 

Q: And you testified that this reduced the Taliban's likeliness to ever seek to comply fully with 
the terms of the Doha deal, and you noted your belief that they never fully did comply with those 
terms, correct? 

A: Yes, that’s my assessment. 


Q: So based on that, in your view, were the efforts to withdraw U.S. troops undertaken from 2020 
through August 2021 ever, in practice, fully or exclusively conditions-based? 


A: No. 


Page 52, line 1 


Q: Okay. In your view, how did the Trump administration’s decisions related to the Doha deal, 
including in substance that it was negotiated without the then Afghan Government, impact 
planning for the withdrawal? 


A: It is my view that once the Doha agreement was in place and a timeline had been therefore put 
in place for an eventual withdrawal, that the requirements that we put in place as stated on the 
Taliban in order to proceed with that withdrawal did not -- were not fulfilled in full, and, in fact, 
never have been fulfilled in full. But even with that, there were a number of decisions that 
decreased our presence in Afghanistan militarily. 


41 Draft transcript not finalized or released by the House Foreign Affairs Committee Republicans. All draft transcripts 
are on file with the Democratic Committee staff. 
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And, again, it’s my belief that, because of that process, the Taliban reached a conclusion that in 
some ways it did not have to fulfill all of the agreements that they entered into within that 
agreement or the requirements that they agreed they would fulfill, that it was their assessment that 
over time we would eventually leave regardless. 


And so that created a very difficult dynamic, including in our efforts to bring about a political 
reconciliation in Doha between the Taliban and the existing government in Afghanistan. And I 
think the evidence of that is the ways in which the Taliban leadership delayed that process, made 
that process very difficult over time in terms of even agreeing to the terms of reference for those 
discussions, for example. 


AAR Lead, Ambassador Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023” 


Page 121, line 4 


Q: And on the Doha deal, according to the terms agreed to by the Trump administration and the 
Taliban, the U.S. would withdraw troops pending the completion of various commitments by the 
Taliban, correct? 


A: Correct. 


Q: And, from your review, did you hear concerns that these draw-downs undercut negotiations 
between the Afghan Government and the Taliban? 


A: So this opens a whole new discussion here in terms of the relationship between the United 
States and the Afghan Government and their interpretation of the agreement that was signed in 
February 2020. I think it's safe to say, they were not party to that agreement, they were frustrated 
that they were being expected to implement various commitments under that agreement to which 
they were not party, and that that had a profound impact on the relationship. 


Q: And, to clarify, when you say "they," you mean the Afghan Government? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Was there any discussion of some of the elements that undermined the Afghan Government 
that were part of the Doha Agreement? 

A: Was there any discussion when? 

Q: Meaning, elements of the agreement that disproportionately affected or undermined the 
credibility of the Afghan Government? 

A: Well, first and foremost, I think there was a commitment under the agreements and side 
agreements for an exchange of prisoners, and I think the Afghan Government felt like they were 
being pressured to go forward with that exchange of prisoners, release of prisoners, 


notwithstanding what they saw as the unwillingness and actual failure of the Taliban to live up to 
a commitment in terms of reducing violence and attacks. 


# Draft transcript not finalized or released by the House Foreign Affairs Committee Republicans. All draft transcripts 
are on file with the Democratic Committee staff. 
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Former Commander of United States Central Command, General Kenneth F. McKenzie, Jr. 
(retired), March 19, 20248 


Page 116, line 2699 


Q: What was your assessment of the strength and movements of the Taliban at the time? 


A: Gen. McKenzie: So, I think the Taliban, from after Doha, the Taliban benefitted from the fact 
that we were striking them much less frequently and with much less force, particularly after we 
began some of the programmed drawdowns that were part of the Doha Agreement. So, they 
began to become larger, bolder, and more aggressive. 


Now, a key point is they also drew back considerable, like 100 percent or 99 percent of their 
attacks against us. And most of their attacks against us were probably low-level Taliban 
commanders who didn't get the word. 

On the other hand, their attacks against Afghan forces increased in ferocity and didn't come down 
at all, and they began to hit them very hard during this period of time. So, it is my judgment that 
the Taliban grew better and bolder during this period of time. 


Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Mark A. Milley (retired), March 19, 2024*4 
Page 37, line 816 


Q: Would you say that the Doha agreement that was done under the Trump Administration had 
some connection to the conditions on the ground when Joe Biden became President -- 


A: Gen. Milley: Of course. 


Q: -- and leading on up to what took place at Abbey Gate? There was a nexus there. Is that not 
correct? 


A: Gen. Milley: Yeah, I think the end game, if you will, the final months, I think the framework 
of that is set by the Doha agreement, absolutely. 


43 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Testimony of Former Commander of United States Central Command General 
Kenneth F. McKenzie, Jr. (retired), Hearing on An Assessment of the Biden Administration's Withdrawal from 
Afghanistan by America’s Generals (Mar. 19, 2024) (online at https://www.congress.gov/event/118th-congress/house- 
event/11695 12?qg=%7B%22search%22%3A%22America%27s+Generals%22%7D&s=8&r=8); Final transcripts have not 
yet been released by the House of Representatives. Page references are from draft transcripts on file with Democratic 
Committee staff. 

“4 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Testimony of Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Mark A. Milley 
(retired), Hearing on An Assessment of the Biden Administration s Withdrawal from Afghanistan by America’s Generals 
(Mar. 19, 2024) (online at https:/www.congress.gov/event/118th-congress/house- 

event/11695 1?q=%7B%22search%22%3A%22America%27s+Generals%22%7D&s=8&r=8); Final transcripts have not 
yet been released by the House of Representatives. Page references are from draft transcripts on file with Democratic 
Committee staff. 
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> Despite committing to a full U.S. withdrawal in the Doha Deal, the Trump Administration 
did not undertake necessary interagency preparations or contingency planning for an 
orderly drawdown. 


AAR Lead, Ambassador Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023” 


Page 124, line 8 


Q: -- and what you uncovered about that in the course of your review. Over the course of your 
review -- interviews, document review -- did you identify planning documents that had transpired 
under the Trump administration related to the withdrawal? 


A: We looked at everything that was available to us. What we didn't -- we didn't find a -- I mean, 
there were plans that were going on, as we discussed, about the evacuation of the embassy itself 
and various contingencies. What we didn't find was a comprehensive plan for what it would mean 
to withdraw the military and what might follow from that. 


Q: And you testified previously that your review found that the previous administration's 
interagency process was -- I believe you used the term "not robust" -- and that decisions were 
made in narrow channels. Does that assessment extend to the production of plans and documents 
as well, that the process was not robust and that it was fairly narrow in terms of who was 
involved? 

A: Yes, certainly in terms of the absence of a robust interagency process, which one would've 
expected in this environment. 

Q: In your experience, are robust interagency processes generally -- 


A: Painful but necessary. 


Page 127, line 14 


Q: Let me pivot away from your role as transition coordinator for the Department and back to the 
hat you were wearing while running the AAR. Did you hear any concerns over the course of the 
AAR process that the planning for the withdrawal by the Trump administration had been 
insufficient? 

A: We heard concerns, I think, that, as we discussed earlier, the focus was on withdrawing the 


military as quickly as possible and that a lot of the contingencies or implications of that had not 
been fully thought through. 


45 Draft transcript not finalized or released by the House Foreign Affairs Committee Republicans. All draft transcripts 
are on file with the Democratic Committee staff. 
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Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023*° 
Page 117, line 11 


Q: Fair enough. Were you aware of any contingency planning or discussions during the Trump 
administration to handle a precipitous deterioration of the security situation in the country? 


A: No. 
Q: To prepare for a drawdown or scaling back of the U.S. Embassy there? 


A: As I indicated earlier, we had discussions internally and at the U.S. Mission about that, and to 
some extent with the U.S. military, on the ramifications or issues we needed to understand. If 
there were discussions of that sort in Washington, I’m not aware of them. 


: Okay. So, to be clear, those conversations happened at the mission itself? 
: The conversations that I’m aware of, yes. 

: Okay. And did you lead those conversations? 

: Many. Maybe not -- probably the majority. 


: Okay. Are you aware of any contingency planning to prepare for a large-scale evacuation of 
Americans and our Afghan allies during this time? 


A: Not in 2020, no. That happened later. 


Former Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afghanistan, Mark Evans, August 23, 2023” 


Page 56, line 12 


Q: And did that planning that you had observed prior to the change in administration involve 
contingency plans for a State Department-led evacuation? 


A: A full evacuation? No. 


Q: And did it include contingency plans for State Department’s role in supporting a possible 
noncombatant evacuation operation? 


A: No, it did not at that time. 


Q: Would you characterize the planning as you had observed it prior to the change of 
administration as detailed? 


A: No. 


Q: Would you describe it as directed at a high level or undertaken internally by the State 
Department as part of your efforts to ensure a deliberative process? 


A: I would characterize it as the latter. 


46 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of Ambassador Ross Wilson (Oct. 24, 2023) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/04/Interview-of-Ross-Wilson_FINAL.pdf) 
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> Instark contrast to prior administration transitions, the Trump Administration’s handover 
of policy to the Biden Administration was shambolic and non-cooperative. 


Counselor to the State Department, Derek Chollet, December 19, 2023 a 


Page 60, line 11 


Q: Okay. How would you describe the transition from the Trump administration to the Biden 
administration generally? 


A: It was, generally speaking, shambolic, but I was fortunate in the sense that the State 
Department -- and credit would go here to the outgoing Deputy Secretary of State, Steve Biegun - 
- was relative, relatively smooth as the transition goes, once the transition started. But let’s 
remember for the record, there were several weeks in which there was a you know, the previous 
administration would not concede the election. And so, therefore, the formal transition was 
delayed by 3 weeks or more is my recollection. And then, of course, unfortunately, some 
agencies, including the Defense Department and the White House in particular had very, very 
difficult transitions where not much information was shared and it was quite contentious. 


Director of the Secretary of States Policy Planning Office, Salman Ahmed, October 12, 2023” 


Page 61, line 15 


Q: But based on your experience with two transitions, the transition from Obama to Trump you 
described as having been modeled off a, quote, exemplary transition. You described many months 
of work and a great deal of materials prepared. What was your characterization of the Trump to 
Biden transition in light of your past experience? 


A: I would say that my past experience, where I was directly involved, was the NSC. 
Q: Uh huh. 


A: And I don’t think it was comparable to the level of preparation that the Bush administration 
did and what they made available to Obama and what the Obama administration did and made 
available to the Trump administration. I don’t think that what was made available and prepared 
and the level of cooperation from the Trump to the Biden administration was anything close of 
the quality or breadth at the NSC. 


48 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Transcribed Interview of Derek Chollet (Dec. 19, 2023) (online at 
https://foreignaffairs.house.gov/wp-content/uploads/2024/04/Interview-of-Derek-Chollet_Compiled_FINAL.pdf) 
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Key Finding #2: The Biden Administration Kickstarted a Robust Process to Review and 
Prepare for Completing the U.S. Withdrawal Already Underway 


> Upon taking office, the Biden Administration undertook a comprehensive interagency 
process to review Afghan policy. Facing the risk that a low-level U.S. war in Afghanistan 
could continue in perpetuity, President Biden decided to complete the U.S. withdrawal, 
tasking his Administration—and extending the withdrawal deadline by four months—to 
sufficiently prepare. 


Counselor to the State Department, Derek Chollet, December 19, 2023 30 


Page 19, line 25 


Q: Ofcourse. It would be helpful to us to sort of better understand how the statement -- State 
Department’s planning sort of proceeded once the Biden administration took office in January 
2021. 


A: Well, we were -- I should say we inherited basically very little planning, or a seriously 
atrophied plan, which, I should say, was a bit shocking given that it was a hundred days from May 
Ist, which was the stated deadline for withdrawal by the Doha Agreement, and the fact that we 
knew that there had been a reduction of forces during the transition down to 2,500. So it was 
making sure that we were fit for purpose and that the actual -- the planning that I would’ve 
assumed had been underway actually would get underway. And then of course the big data point 
that we didn’t know was what the President would decide in terms of on the future U.S. military 
presence in Afghanistan. And once that decision was taken in April, then it reshaped the planning, 
because we knew that we would -- the State Department would have to plan for a future in 
Afghanistan without a significant or any U.S. military presence. 


Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023” 


Page 80, line 5 


Q: So, according to the statement by NSC Spokesperson Emily Horne, on January 22nd, 2021, 
National Security Advisor Jake Sullivan informed his Afghan counterpart Hamdullah Mohib that 
the U.S. would review the February 2020 U.S.-Taliban agreement -- i.e., the Doha Agreement -- 
including to assess whether the Taliban was living up to its commitments. Ambassador, is it 
correct that an interagency policy review commenced after this? 


A: An interagency -- yes, I believe so. The interagency review on Afghanistan began as soon as 
the new administration was in office and able to function. 
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Former Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afghanistan, Mark Evans, August 23, 2023? 
Page 75, line 12 


Q: How would you choose to answer the question, which was, how was the issue of a potential 
military withdrawal from Afghanistan approached in the Presidential admin -- the Presidential 
transition to the Biden administration? 


A: It was approached through a very deliberative information--gathering process that started just 
after the advent of the Biden administration through a series of high-level interagency meetings 
where issues were discussed, information was gathered, papers were tasked. And, from my 
perspective, our role was to be supportive of that process, to provide that information or obtain it, 
to do those assessments in coordination with -- both internally in the State Department and in 
coordination with other parts of the U.S. Government, and then to provide that information or 
those papers and feed them into that continuing process. 


Former Commander of NATO Resolute Support Mission and US Forces in Afghanistan, General 
Austin (“Scott”) Miller (retired), April 15, 2024” 


Page 152, line 15 


Q: Okay. So, given all of that, you're sitting here in 2021 with 2,500 troops. The Taliban are on 
the move, are taking more and more territory, having a momentum. Capacity by the ANSDF is 
degrading. You have one-sixth of the force that you had when you assessed that you could do a 


predominantly counterterrorism mission. What is your assessment as to how long you can sustain 
that? 


A: I didn't -- I was asked that question. You know, "When does this end?" is really how I was 
asked that question. When do you -- you know. 


Q: Uh-huh. 

A: And, you know, the answer was, "I don't know." I was also asked the question, are you going 
to need more troops if I tell you you can have -- 

Q: Forever? 


A: Well, that's not what you were stuck with. It was forever until -- so, until the objectives 
change. If you're being asked to do this, my military recommendation is, you can do this better 
from this location -- 


: Do what better? 

: Safeguard the United States of America -- 
: Okay. 

: -- and our interests. You can safeguard -- 
: But with 2,500 troops -- 
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A: That's correct. 


Q: But given increased Taliban momentum, then on the march, taking more and more territory, a 
degradation and a retrograde of the Taliban forces -- 

A: Right. 

Q: -- fewer forces than you ever had under your command, did you think you could do that 
forever? 


A: I don't know that I'd say forever, but there was a period of time that you could hold the 
Afghan Security Forces together. One of the things on the march, there weren't a lot of battlefield 
victories towards the end. There was a lot of psychological victories. And it was similar to what 
happened in 2001, and that's the people deciding, this fight's over, the U.S. is leaving. So you 
arrest that just by sheer presence. So you slow that down. I don't know that you stop it, but you 
certainly slow it down. But the 2,500 would allow to you -- 


: For some time -- 

: Right. 

: -- but not in perpetuity. 

: Unless you made some adjustments, or unless the Afghan Security Forces made adjustments. 


Former Acting Under Secretary of State for Management, Ambassador Carol Perez, November 
15, 2023°4 


Page 124, line 6 


Q: Okay. So then President Biden's decision in April 2021 to complete the withdrawal included a 
4 month extension, roughly speaking, of the original timeline -- 


A: That is correct. 
Q: -- to allow additional space and time to prepare for that withdrawal. 
A: That's right. It gave me time to prepare. 


There was broad agreement that further extending the deadline for, or reversing entirely, 
the Doha Deal would have resulted in renewed Taliban attacks against U.S. personnel and 
interests. 


Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, November 8, 2023% 


Page 179, line 1 


Q: If the Biden administration had said the Doha agreement is no longer valid 
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A: We’d be back at war. 
Q: Okay. And that was the consensus view? 


A: Oh, yeah. I mean, I didn’t see anybody from intel to others saying no. They would say, 
Welcome. Why don’t you stay? No. 


Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, February 15, 2024°° 


Page 25, line 528 


Q: Right. And so, in your expert opinion, what did you think the Taliban would have done if 
President Biden, just a few months before the original May deadline that his predecessor had set 
for a full withdrawal, had just walked away entirely from the Doha agreement, in your expert 
opinion? 

A: If we had walked away from the Doha agreement, we would have been back, in my opinion -- 
now I am offering an opinion -- 

Q: Yes, your expert opinion. 

A: -- we would have been back and fighting the Taliban. So, we would have been back to where 
we were before the agreement. That is my opinion. 

Q: Right. So, you spoke in your opening statement of the belief that imposing further conditions 
on the Taliban at that time, as you just stated, would risk a return to war. And you hold to that 
belief today, is that correct? 

A: Ido. 


Q: And had President Biden sought to revise the deal to maintain a small number of troops in 
Afghanistan indefinitely, did the risk remain that the Taliban would resume attacks against them? 


A: Very likely 
Page 27, line 566 


Q: So, Mr. Ambassador, in your own belief, do you believe that President Biden's completion of 
the U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan in 2021 was necessary to protect American lives? 


A: Certainly American lives in Afghanistan in terms of American military forces, yes. 
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Counselor to the State Department, Derek Chollet, December 19, 2023°’ 


Page 164, line 23 


Q: Did the Taliban issue threats to attack U.S. troops if we stayed past August 31st? 

A: The Taliban -- my recollection is, yes. And going back to what I said earlier, they made threats 
basically since May Ist, all the way through, that we, in fact, were overstaying our welcome 
militarily and needed to leave. 


Page 184, line 4 


Q: Okay. What do you assess would have happened had the administration revised its August 
31st withdrawal date? 

A: I think we ran the risk, a much higher risk of getting in a shooting -- returning to a shooting 
war with the Taliban at a moment of maximum vulnerability for us, given that we were only at 
HKIA, and we had a very, very small military footprint, and there was an acute terrorist threat 
that we were facing as we saw so tragically with the Abbey Gate bombing. 


Former Deputy to Ambassador John Bass in Kabul, James (“Jim”) DeHart, June 16, 2023°° 


Page 53, line 7 


Q: And, regarding your testimony that you discussed, the downsides of changing the timeline, 
can you explain to us what you saw those downsides to be? 

A: I think that the main concern was that -- was that, if we had gone beyond August 31st, the 
Taliban would -- would -- would not accept that, and there could be, you know, at minimum, a 
breakdown of sort of basic cooperation by the Taliban, but -- but also possibly outbreak of armed 
conflict with the Taliban if they thought that we were delaying our departure. 


Q: Was your concern that the Taliban would overrun U.S. personnel or attack them directly? 


A: I think it was -- there was certainly a concern that the Taliban might attack U.S. personnel 
under those circumstances. But I think it -- there was a -- you know, I heard the concern from 
military colleagues that, if -- if the -- if the relationship with the Taliban went so downhill that it 
led to -- you know, to active fighting between us, that there was an expectation that we would 
prevail, that we would not be overrun, but there were thousands and thousands and thousands and 
thousands of civilians. And so there would have -- it would have been a humanitarian disaster. 
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Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Mark A. Milley (retired), March 19, 2024°° 


Page 54, line 1225 


Q: Chairman Milley, you said in your opening that the Doha agreement that President Trump and 
his administration entered into with the Taliban required the complete withdrawal of U.S. forces 
and diplomatic. That was the agreement that the Trump Administration entered into. You said 
that had we not complied with that agreement that there would be, quote, "open war with the 
Taliban," right? That they had kept their agreement not to attack U.S. forces which allowed us to 
withdraw and reduce our footprint. So here today had we not withdrawn and not ended the war 
would we be at open war with the Taliban? 


A: Gen. Milley: I think the probability is greater than not that the Taliban would've reinitiated 
combat operations on 1 May or 2 May. The Doha agreement says all force out by 1 May. The 
current administration that the State Department negotiated with the Taliban to get that extended, 
Zal Khalilzad to get that extended until September, I guess it was, to buy some additional time. 
But there's little question in my mind that had the United States -- that either Presidents' 
agreement to withdraw, if we didn't withdraw 100 percent, then we would've been back at work 
with the Taliban. That's right. 


The Biden Administration undertook comprehensive planning for the safe continuity of the 
U.S. diplomatic presence in Kabul after a U.S. troop withdrawal and was well on its way to 
implementing those plans when Kabul suddenly and unexpectedly fell. 


Counselor to the State Department, Derek Chollet, December 19, 2023 60 


Page 21, line 3 


Q: Was there a senior leader at the Department exercising overall responsibility for the 
Department's equities in planning for the withdrawal and a potential emergency evacuation? 
A: Well, again, the Secretary of State was very engaged and wanted to make sure that we were 


and the planning was in place, not just for a NEO but to try to sustain a U.S. diplomatic presence 
beyond the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan. 
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Former Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afghanistan, Mark Evans, August 23, 2023°! 


Page 10, line 23 


A: We, in that regard, started working very closely with our Embassy, with our military contacts 
and so on, to really talk about two scenarios and start planning for them: One being, if we were 
able to maintain a diplomatic presence post troop withdrawal, what that would look like in terms 
of presence in the country, what would the requirements be in terms of maintaining a secure 
diplomatic facility, especially knowing that there were certain support roles that the military had 
been providing that would no longer be in place. And so that became a major focus of our effort. 


Former Acting Under Secretary of State for Management, Ambassador Carol Perez, November 
15, 2023” 


Page 38, line 13 


Q: [...] At the time of the President's decision to withdraw in April 2021, what was the 
Department's position on continued embassy presence in Afghanistan? 


A: We were focused on an enduring diplomatic presence -- again, for both Presidents, withdrawal 
of troops, enduring diplomatic presence. 


Q: Were there any actions underway to reduce embassy staffing in anticipation of the military 
withdrawal? 


A: Yes. 


Page 73, line 2 


Q: Sure. What criteria did you identify that would enable the U.S. to continue to operate its 
embassy post withdrawal? 


A: So, you know, first of all, we talked about there was a compound, right. So there was a 
grooming zone, as we called it, which was secure. But there were also security forces that the 
U.S. Government had been working with, but also our partner nations. I mentioned I had a 
meeting with like-minded ambassadors since I was in Kabul, and among them were the -- 
representatives, not necessarily ambassadors, but representatives from like the Australian 
Embassy, the U.K. Embassy. And they had also been working with Afghan Security Forces and 
agree that, you know, they would stay and they would provide necessary security. So that was a 
good thing. And Diplomatic Security themselves were very positive about the relationships that 
they had built over time with security forces. 


Q: Okay. So is it fair to say that, in your assessment, it would be viable to keep a presence at the 
embassy post withdrawal? 


A: At the time of that, absolutely. 
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Q: Okay. And what really informed that opinion? 


A: What informed it was talking to people like Diplomatic Security and embassy personnel -- 
embassy leadership about what we believed were the commitments from the Afghans to continue 
coming off of a time of quiet in Kabul itself. We had hardened structures, but I was trying to make 
them as hardened as possible. So, you know, there's risk, right. There's always risk. When you 
look at Iraq, there's terrible risk there, and -- but, you know, wanting to ensure that, you know, the 
presence continued as best it could. Was it going to be tough? Yeah. Was it possible? I thought so. 


Former Acting Chief of Staff to Ambassador Carol Perez, Jonathan Mennuti, July 20, 2023 


Page 83, line 12 


Q: And your understanding of that engagement and planning was that it specifically sought to 
address gaps or vulnerabilities in the embassy's ability to operate safely and securely after a U.S. 
military withdrawal. Is that correct? 


A: Yes, that's true. 


Q: And you understood the plans focused on embassy continuity in the near term to be viable, as 
you testified earlier. Is that correct? 


: I don't recall any reason at the time that I doubted it. 

: Okay. And did you understand the plans related to embassy continuity to be detailed? 

: Detailed in terms of how these functions were going to be carried out? 

: Yes. 

: Yes. 

: And did you understand these plans for embassy continuity to be informed by a sense of, 
quote, urgency? 
A: Yes. 
Q: And to clarify your earlier testimony, you had no knowledge by the end of your tenure of any 
imminent takeover of Kabul that could impact the U.S. Embassy's ability to operate, correct? 
A: I don't recall that, no. 
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> After the Trump Administration ignored a backlog in Afghan Special Immigrant visas 
(SIV), the Biden Administration dramatically increased SIV processing and launched a 
civilian evacuation effort to prepare for increased demand to leave—even though many 
people were still weighing whether to do so. 


AAR Lead, Ambassador Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023°4 


Page 128, line 19 


Q: On page 13 of exhibit 1, at the top of the page, paragraph 13 notes, “At the time the Trump 
administration signed the agreement with the Taliban in February 2020, there was a significant 
backlog in the Afghan SIV process. That administration made no senior-level or interagency 
effort to address the backlog or consider options for other at-risk Afghans despite its commitment 
to a military withdrawal.” Can you say a little bit more about that finding? 

A: I would just underscore that an effort was made in the new administration to try and expedite 
the SIV process. I do want to preface my remarks by noting that the previous administration faced 
enormous challenges in terms of COVID and the impact that had on it. But I think the concern 
that was articulated by the AAR and others was, it was clear, under the terms of the agreement 
which we've discussed already, in February 2020 that we were to withdraw our military forces by 
May. Now, some people might've thought the President might rethink that, might not do it, might 
do other things. But if that's your timetable for doing that, then the lack of attention to, “Okay, 
what about SIVs? What about at-risk Afghans?” was notable in that context and was problematic. 


Page 189, line 18 


Q: Okay. Thanks. And I want to go back to something on SIVs, as well. In your understanding, 
based on the review that you led, was COVID the only challenge facing the SIV program -- 
A: No. 

: -- under the last administration? 

: By no means. 

: So, your understanding is that the backlog in SIV processing predated COVID? 

: There had been a backlog for quite some time. As I indicated, this was administratively a very 
difficult process. There were any number of challenges with recordkeeping, with the vetting 


process for SIV applicants. So, even under the best of circumstances, if you hadn't had a 
pandemic, this was not going to be easy. 

Q: But, in fact, the AAR described something else that was not the best of circumstances under 
the last administration. It said that the administration took no steps to address the backlog. Is that 
accurate? 


A: That's fair. 
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Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023” 


Page 155, line 2 


Q: And I want to start at the top of the page, the paragraph numbered number 13 [of the After- 
Action Review]. I’ll read it into the record. It says, “At the time the Trump administration signed 
the agreement with the Taliban in February 2020, there was a significant backlog in the Afghan 
SIV process. That administration made no senior level or interagency effort to address the 
backlog or consider options for other at risk Afghans despite its commitment to a military 
withdrawal.” Continuing in paragraph 14, it begins, “When the Biden Administration came into 
office, senior administration officials within the interagency took steps to accelerate the SIV 
process.” We’ll stop there. Given your earlier testimony about steps that were taken in 2021 to 
improve SIV processing, do you agree with this finding that I just read from page 13? 


A: So, those two paragraphs? 
Q: Uh huh. 


A: Yes. There was, when I came on duty in January 2020, a significant backlog in the SIV 
process -- around 18,000, I believe, is the number I recall. And I’m not aware of any action that 
had taken place either before or after, in the course of the Trump administration, to try to 
accelerate the processing and deal with the backlog prior to a potential withdrawal. Absolutely, 
the Biden administration National Security Council drove a process to fundamentally change the 
procedures, especially in Kabul, but also in Washington, and added staff to alleviate that backlog. 


Former Deputy Secretary of State for Management and Resources, Brian McKeon, November 29, 
2023% 


Page 78, line 12 


Q: And when you speak to the efforts already underway in late July, early August, can you 
elaborate on that? Was that a sort of renewed effort, or was that an additional push that came at 
the behest of the administration to move forward with SIVs? What did that process entail? 


A: So let me back up. I think I mentioned earlier, in February, the President issued a directive to 
revive and improve the SIV program, and the State Department and other agencies took steps to 
do that, including deploying additional staff to Kabul, consular staff. And the pace and number of 
visas issued per week picked up considerably if you compare the numbers in February/March and 
in the summer. I don’t have them off the top of my head. We also vastly expanded the staff in the 
office, in the SCA Bureau that did basically the bulk of the work on chief of mission approval. 
Ultimately, someone in Kabul had to give the approval. And that staff went from -- I want to say 
it went from about 10 to 40 or 45, maybe close to 50, by the fall of 2021. So we took all those 
measures to expedite the processing of SIV applications and getting people through the system 
and giving them visas in Kabul. Not everybody who got a visa would then automatically get on a 
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plane. Some people wanted it as a safety valve in case they wanted to leave. Then there was a 
decision made, after several weeks of conversations in the interagency, to begin to bring people 
out who had not yet completed the process but were pretty far along in it. And we still had them 
go through their panel medical exam in Kabul. And, you know, so that took a while, to decide 
how we would do that, where we would do that, where we would bring people. That took several 
weeks. And that started in late July. So those were two related but slightly distinct efforts. One 
was building up infrastructure to speed up issuing SIVs, and the second was bringing out people 
who had not completed the process. 


The July 2021 internal dissent cable on Afghanistan relayed concerns which senior 
Administration officials were already seized with addressing. Secretary Blinken read the 
dissent cable and ordered a response while protecting the confidentiality of the dissent 
channel. 


Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023” 


Page 140 line 13 


Q: What actions did you take after reading the dissent cable? 
A: I'll be honest; I didn't really take any actions that I wasn't already taking. 
Matters had moved on significantly in the couple of weeks, as I'm sure it was at least 10 or 


12 days after they sent that cable before I read it, and I think it was longer. Matters had moved 
on. 


ea 

Q: Other than the processes that were already in place, as you just testified, did you make any 
recommendations to the Department on how to address the concerns of your staff? 

A: Broadly speaking, I think we were working on the kinds of things we needed to be working 
on to address the issues that the staff had raised, which had to do with trying to do everything we 
could to ensure against a collapse of the system and to protect both ourselves and people we cared 
about in the country if those efforts were not successful. 


Page 116, line 8 


Q: Okay. And I believe you also testified earlier that your understanding was that the points that 
the cable was raising -- some of the points that the cable raised were helpful to the Department's 
ongoing deliberations. 

A: That's correct. 

Q: And did you also testify earlier that the substance, as you recall it, was related to or not 
dissimilar from ongoing conversations that were already underway at the Department? 

A: Yes. 
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AAR Lead, Ambassador Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023°° 


Page 35, line 6 


Q: Do you believe, having the opportunity to review [the dissent channel cable], that it would 
have increased the AAR team's insight into the withdrawal? 

A: In my opinion, no. | think that what the dissent channel did was underscore some concerns 
that were being expressed in various channels at the time and by various people and that the light 
that it would shed on those concerns was not that significant or different from what was being 
heard in other ways. 


Director of the Secretary of States Policy Planning Office, Salman Ahmed, October 12, 2023 
Page 71, line 7 


Q: What’s your understanding of the rationale behind the FAM rules in paragraph (b), stipulating 
distribution to these individuals? 

A: I think it’s twofold. One is to ensure that the senior most decision makers who could-- who 
should be privy to that information and who could act on it or comment on it do indeed get to see 
the cable. But it equally to make clear that, in such a restrictive list, that you’re not indicating that 
it’s there for wide distribution. So I think it has twofold purpose. One, to ensure the material is 
read. The other is to make sure that the integrity of the channel and the anonymity of the drafter is 
preserved, unless otherwise indicated by them. 

Q: So do you agree with the rationale for the specific and narrow distribution to senior officials 
on the Seventh Floor? 


A: Ido. 


Page 72, line 24 


Q: So Secretary Blinken personally clears -- 
A: Personally reads every dissent cable that comes in and he personally clears the response. 


Page 96, line 20 


Q: To what extent did Department officials who read the cable agree with its contents? 


bee 

A: What I can say is that I think that those who read it at the time their immediate reaction was 
there’s a lot in here I agree with, and there’s a lot of things they’re raising in here that, in fact, we 
are already working on or doing. They’ve added some details that are very helpful. So I think it 
was more a question of like having information that the drafters didn’t have in some cases; in 
other cases, getting information from the drafters that was helpful. But I think that generally the 
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reaction was this is a constructive document, it’s helpful, and I didn’t hear them saying this is, 
like, I completely disagree with this. 


Key Finding #3: The Collapse of the Afghan Government Precipitously Changed the Situation 
in Kabul and Prompted a Dynamic and Unprecedented U.S. Government Response That 
Protected Americans, Our Allies, and Our Interests 


> The situation in Kabul in August 2021 changed precipitously, and more quickly than U.S. 
officials had anticipated, as Afghan President Ghani fled and the Afghan government and 
security forces collapsed. While the new situation on the ground was chaotic, the 
Department’s response was not—State personnel mobilized immediately. 


Former Commander of NATO Resolute Support Mission and US Forces in Afghanistan, General 
Austin (“Scott”) Miller, April 15, 2024” 


Page 209, line 5 


Q: What do you think President Ghani's departure on August 15th -- what signal do you think 
that that sent, and what impact do you think that had on the situation on the ground in Kabul? 


A: Catastrophic. Yeah. I mean, I actually called up and asked; I go, "Did you tell him to leave?" 
And he goes, "No, I didn't tell him to leave." And so I didn't know what had transpired there, and 
I'd only find that out much like all of us would. You know, somebody came in, said you've got to 
go, and then they explained. I haven't spoken to Ghani since he left. 


: "Catastrophic" in the sense that it created a catastrophe on the ground? 
: Psychological. Yeah. 


: Ultimately — 
: Given that there were — 


Q: 
A 
Q: And material as well? 
A 
Q 
A: 


: Initially psychological, but then, you know, that -- that's the panic. That's the emergency. So, 
you know, you're approaching that emergency, and if it needed an accelerant, he gave it one. 
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Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Mark A. Milley (retired), March 19, 2024”! 


Page 90, line 2106 


Q: I wanted to start quickly with the testimony before the House Armed Services Committee in 
September of 2021, where Secretary of Defense Lloyd Austin said of the timing of the 
evacuations, "As for when we started evacuations, we offered input to the State Department 
decision, mindful of their concerns that moving too soon might actually cause the very collapse of 
the Afghan government that we all wanted to avoid." I wanted to ask both of you, what role did 
the sudden, just almost instantaneous collapse of the Afghan government play in the events 
following the continuing evacuation and withdrawal? Can you speak to the utter collapse that 
seems to have surprised most people? 

A: [...] 

Yeah, I think, with respect to what General Austin was saying, that was a concern of the State 
Department, but there was a general consensus that complete withdrawal of U.S. military force 
was going to lead to collapse of the government in the end. And so, the issue is timing, when that 
would happen. Most of the assessments indicated, the intelligence community assessments, were 
a 12-to-24-month sort of thing. The military actually had a tighter assessment, and we estimated 
that the earliest time of complete collapse could be in the fall, maybe around Thanksgiving, 
something like that. Nothing indicated August per se. 


Former Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation (SRAR), Ambassador Zalmay 
Khalilzad, February 15, 2024” 


Page 92, line 2108 


Q: The impact of President Ghani's actions. When you were asked earlier, you said that you put 
the responsibility of what happened in the Afghan withdrawal on the Afghan government. And I 
would like you to tell us more about that. 


For example, going back to the final days of the withdrawal, you said in your testimony that the 
agreement you negotiated between the Taliban and the Afghan government, quote, "fell apart 
when President Ghani surprisingly fled the country, which caused the now leaderless Afghan 
military and police to instantly disintegrate." 
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What did the impact of that disintegration have on the situation outside the gates at Kabul airport 
and on the non-combatant evacuation? 

A: Well, thank you for what you said. 

The impact was instantaneous. The rush to the airport, the airport crisis, if you like, was created 
because of what happened. The security leaders, rather than standing in place carrying out their 
duties, defending their city, defending the government, they rushed to the airport to be evacuated. 
And then, there was, obviously, challenges created about securing the perimeters of the airport. 


Former Acting Under Secretary of State for Management, Ambassador Carol Perez, November 
15, 2023” 


Page 75, line 12 


Q: Okay. So in your assessment -- I don't want to mischaracterize. But in your assessment, is it 
correct that the evacuation of the embassy was precipitated by the Taliban takeover? 

A: Iwas not on the phone call. I was called after the decision had been made that the embassy 
was being evacuated. 


Q: And do you remember the date of that? 


A: I want to say it was a Saturday morning, but I don't remember. Whatever that date was. 
August 16th? Was that the 16th, a Saturday? 


[ies] 

Q: And prior to that phone call, did you have any indication that a safe withdrawal would not be 
possible? 

A: No. The airport was open. And I think that was one of the things that, you know, we -- planes 
were flying in. 

Q: Okay. And is it fair to say that upon receiving this call, you quickly pivoted and were able to 
address the situation in real time? 


A: Yes. 
Q: Can you describe why that was the case? 


A: Well, we had to stop doing what we were doing, which was focused on the long-term 
presence. And now we needed to get people out as quickly as possible and as safely as possible. 


Page 78, line 3 


A: One of the things that I did, which turned out to be, I think, a huge positive thing for us, was -- 
we had these lily pads all over. We had about, I think, nine of them or so, so they ranged from 
Doha to Germany. And I did a call. I was talking to the charge in Doha one day, and he's like, "I 
don't know what's going on in Kuwait." And I said, "I can fix that. I'm going to host a call." And 
then I brought in other agencies -- DHS. Because we couldn't do this alone. People had to be 
vetted. If CBP wasn't doing their job, we had a problem. So I wanted CBP to come into our phone 
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call so they could hear from the people on the ground what was going on in Kuwait or UAE or 
Germany or Madrid or Italy or wherever else they had these things. But that was a call that 
sometimes would go 3 hours every day. But it was important, because we had to really flow 
people out and make sure that we could put them in as safe an environment as we were 
transitioning them as possible. 


[...] 

A: And my -- actually, ops, I think, had done an alert. I had a team had just come in, because 
that's how good they were. They just came in. I came into the office, it was like 6 o'clock in the 
morning, and there were doughnuts and coffee, and I had, like, five people there. And I'm like, 
this is great. Let's go. We're going to do this. 


Former Deputy to Ambassador John Bass in Kabul, James (“Jim”) DeHart, June 16, 2023”4 


Page 23, line 10 


Q: What impression were you given of the situation on the ground in the country prior to your 
departure? 

A: That it was extraordinarily challenging. 

Q: In what ways? 

A: Well, I'm not quite sure of the impression I had as I was departing Washington, but when I 
arrived on the ground, the -- the situation was -- was very chaotic. I would distinguish that from 
our response to the situation, which I don't think was chaotic, but the situation was chaotic. We 
had -- there were very, very large numbers of Afghans that were -- that had mobbed the perimeter 
of the airport, that were surrounding the entire airport that were trying to force their way to the 
gates, trying to get in. There were Taliban in those crowds. There were thugs in those crowds that 
were preying on people that were trying to get to the gates. There was -- there was a lot of gunfire 
constant that was ringing overhead in the crowds. So it was a -- it was a -- it was a spectacle that 
I -- the likes of which I'd never seen before 


Page 40, line 12 


Q: You also testified that the situation was chaotic, but you felt that the State Department's 
response was not chaotic. Is that a correct characterization of your statements? 


A: Yes. 


Q: Could you describe for us the initial steps that were taken to inform this opinion of State 
really navigating to make the situation not chaotic? 


A: Well, I -- we were -- we were actively, proactively formulating plans, strategies in an orderly 
way in consultation with Washington, in close collaboration with our military colleagues on 
specific steps and measures to get people to safety through the operations I mentioned and also to 
give guidance to our consular officers and to other officers on the ground who were working at 
the other gates and picking targets of opportunity. So we were providing that guidance. And we 
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were receiving their feedback on what they were experiencing so that we could understand how 
our guidance was being interpreted and implemented. So I think that we had good 
communication. I think we had plans that we developed as best we could, and we implemented 
those. And so -- so I think we were as -- we were roughly as effective as we could be under the 
circumstances. 


Former Consular Affairs Lead in Kabul, Jayne Howell, July 28, 2023” 


Page 171, line 14 


Q: Okay. I also wanted to make sure we have your testimony clear on this one point. During the 
last round, you had testified when you landed in Kabul, the situation was chaotic. Is that correct? 


A: Yes. 


Q: And to be clear, was the chaos as related to the Taliban and the situation outside of the 
perimeters? 


A: Yes. The chaotic environment was the -- the chaos was the environment. I don't want to 
misrepresent what was happening inside the compound. This was a very large operation, and was 
very also kind of shaped by what was happening outside. Because what we haven't talked a 

lot -- in this briefing, there was also an element, especially early on where all the NATO partners 
who were still there. So, by the end, it was really just America. But for the majority of this, there 
were many nations that were there that had their militaries, that had their citizens, that had their 
planes, kind of adding to the complexity of what was happening. So, I don't know that I would 
characterize inside their perimeter as chaotic, but it was certainly complex, and it was noisy and 
fluid. And everything that was happening outside was chaos. 


Q: Okay. So, is it fair to say that the State Department's response to the chaos was not chaotic? 
A: I did not feel like our response was chaotic, no. 


State Department officials had sufficient plans, knowledge, and flexibility to undertake the 
uniquely challenging, unprecedented task of preparing for a U.S. withdrawal and 
evacuating American citizens and Afghan allies from Kabul. 


Former Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afghanistan, Mark Evans, August 23, 2023”° 


Page 134, line 2 


Q: Mr. Evans, how adequate do you believe the planning and preparation was? 


A: I think in the end it was as good as we could have done. And I think that the demonstration of 
that was the success in the execution of the evacuation operation over the last 2 weeks of August. 
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Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 202377 


Page 11, line 19 


A: Intelligence reporting suggested that the Talibs would likely attack U.S. facilities and 
personnel after the missed May Ist deadline. So, we bolstered our security through drills, 
tightened access controls at the mission, and we reduced our numbers. Already in 2021, staff in 
country under my authority had declined by hundreds, already by April. From late April to 
August, we sent hundreds more out of the country. Separately we expanded and sped up the 
disposal of sensitive materials. A consular -- a security consular and management team led by our 
Assistant Chief of Mission worked with the military, led our work with the military on evacuation 
planning. They met frequently with military staff, visited Bagram and Kabul airports, and 
consulted closely on numbers, modalities, and related matters. We accelerated SIV work by 
reallocating staff from other parts of the embassy, bringing in temporary help, and working with 
Washington to eliminate bottlenecks. Recognizing future uncertainties and to ensure that 
policymakers had options, we finalized a plan for locking up the embassy, moving most staff out 
of the country, and leaving a small group at the airport to continue diplomatic and consular 
efforts. 


While the State Department formally requests a non-combatant evacuation operation 
(NEO), the Defense Department oversees and executes the deployment of U.S. military 
assets and personnel in such operations. Requesting a NEO too soon posed security risks, 
and evacuating the embassy sooner would have reduced the number of people who could 
safely get out. 


Former U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan, John Bass, January 22, 2024 18 


Page 74, line 7 


Q: So, in practice, was Ambassador Wilson acting as the senior U.S. Government authority for 
the evacuation? 


A: No, in practice, I don't believe he was. I believe it was well understood, certainly by those of 
us on the ground, that the ultimate responsibility resided within the Department of Defense. 


Page 81, line 12 

Q: And you have previously testified as well that it was well understood that DOD was the lead 
of the NEO. Is that correct? 

A: That's my recollection, yes. 

Q: What is the State Department's role in a NEO as you understand it? 
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A: As I understand it, it is to coordinate communications with American citizens, lawful 
permanent residents, others with whom we are -- or others who we are trying to help depart or 
respond to their inquiries, to essentially get the relevant information from them, ensure they're 
well documented, have legal pathways, and to coordinate their arrival at a point at which they're 
picked up by DOD and going to a DOD organized and led system for manifesting on flights or 
boats or whatever transportation is going to move them out of harm's way. 


Q: Who calls for a NEO? 


A: So the State Department formally requests a NEO through the Executive Secretary channels 
between departments. 


Q: And why is DOD the operational lead of a NEO? 


A: Because the situation on the ground is such that commercial or private means of transport are 
unavailable to people, and so we are in a position where we are relying on either DOD -- well, 
we're relying on DOD transport, whether it's military or commercial aircraft chartered by DOD, 
and we're relying on DOD for a certain amount of security in the environment to enable 

those -- that evacuation effort to occur. 


Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023” 


Page 161 line 23 


Q: Does it therefore follow that State has a role in calling a NEO; however, DOD has the role of, 
like, operationalizing the NEO itself? 


A: Broadly speaking, yes. I was responsible for that recommendation, and I fully accept that. I 
felt, as I tried to indicate earlier, I was responsible for the pieces that we were capable of carrying 
out and that what remained of the U.S. mission was capable of carrying out and, in particular, the 
screening responsibilities, but everything else needed to be managed by people who had the assets 
to do it. That would be the military. 


As the senior civilian representative, as the President's personal representative in Afghanistan, I 
had no power to tell a general or a major or a private to do anything and expect -- I couldn't give 
orders. I couldn't arrange for airplanes. I couldn't arrange for food. The military had to do that. 


And so the management -- maybe that's another word we can use -- the management of the NEO 
fell to the military, you know, with a strong supporting role from the mission, including as our 
resources were augmented by Washington in the couple of days that followed. 


Q: In your assessment, did DOD understand that its role was to operationalize or manage the 
NEO? 

A: There was -- yes. Everybody set about the task. There was no discussion among us, you 
know, who's in charge or who is going to run this thing, or any delay in getting on with it. This 
had been discussed for days among the interagency prior to the 15th. We all went about the job. 
And I'll reiterate again how grateful I am for what the military did. 
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Page 183, line 13 


Q: Ambassador Wilson, was there resistance within the Department or within the embassy to 
discuss a NEO or using the term NEO? 


A: No. It was part of our planning in the group that was charged with this. The issue came up in 
some of our Emergency Action Committee. There was sensitivity -- and maybe this is a good 
point to get into this -- about our taking actions and making announcements or having information 
get out that would be perceived as the United States is rushing for the exits, and what would be 
the implications of that. And this concerned me well before the summer of 2021. And there are a 
number of issues here that I want to try to highlight. One is the matter of security of personnel. 
Word gets out that the U.S. Government is rushing for the exits, what happens, what follows from 
that? The military, General Miller, even in 2020, was deeply concerned that the commitment that 
we had made, that President Trump had made, to withdraw American forces, and the execution of 
that withdrawal throughout the year, 8,600, 4,500, 2,500, and the same sentiment later I heard 
from him in 2021 following President Biden’s announcement, concern about endangering the 
retrograde, the military’s retrograde, a dangerous -- the most dangerous and difficult things -- one 
of the most difficult things that the military does. I did not want loose language being floated 
around outside of our classified settings about our plans that might result in endangerment of that 
retrograde, green on blue incidents, which had occurred a number of times over the course of the 
period that we were in Afghanistan. It was a real concern of mine. I think a second concern had 
to do with embassy security, and it’s kind of the mirror image of the same thing, either for our 
ongoing presence or something that might endanger our evacuation. As I noted earlier, we have 
an important commitment to American citizens and to our Afghan friends and partners. I had a 


special obligation to the people who worked for me, a couple thousand, even in the -- certainly in 
the spring of 2021, and their welfare, and they not be or feel that they were under risk. I was 
skiddish [sic] about things getting out that would undermine further the Afghan security forces 
and morale there and therefore their effectiveness and lead to -- add to other aggravations and 
concerns that we had about their reliability to protect us. Because they were an essential part of 
protecting American forces and our embassy and other Western other embassies in Kabul. 


Page 199, line 10 


Q: In hindsight, do you wish that you had asked for an evacuation, for a NEO, sooner? 


A: I’m comfortable with the conclusion that I came to when I came to it, on August 15th. That 
was the point where we could no longer safely stay there, and that was the point after that point, 
our ability to get our people out started to look a lot more problematic. I made the point in my 
opening statement that we got 1,500 people out without a single casualty, not even a twisted 
ankle. And if you have been to Kabul, the landing strip was a disused soccer field that was 
basically clods of dirt that you had to walk through. It’s pretty easy to get a twisted ankle in it. 
None of that happened. If we had waited further, we would’ve complicated our ability to get out. 
If we had left earlier, several thousand SIV applicants that we got out in whatever the number of 
days that you want to talk about would not have been able to leave the country. We would not 
have been able to provide support to American citizens trying to get out. Our eyes and ears about 
what was happening around us would’ve been drastically degraded. So I will repeat: I am 
comfortable with the recommendation that I made and with the time that I made it. Hindsight is 
20/20. I had to deal with the situation I had, and I’m satisfied I made the right decisions. 
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> The Department’s Afghanistan Task Force in Washington and Consular Affairs officers in 
Kabul took extraordinary and unprecedented measures to contact American citizens during 
the evacuation. Because the State Department does not track Americans overseas or require 
them to register, the number known to the Embassy and requesting assistance at any point 
in time was dynamic—and some Americans did not want to leave or changed their minds 
later. 


Former Afghanistan Task Force Lead and Former Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Bureau of South and Central Asian Affairs, Dean Thompson, October 27, 2023°° 


Page 115, line 7 


Q: You had previously testified about messaging to AMCITs that went through the task force in 
Washington. We’d like to talk about that in a little bit more detail. What was the messaging that 
went out to AMCITs in the lead up to the withdrawal? 


Leesd 

A: I mean, so the way I’ve looked at messaging to AMCITs, Afghanistan, since we went in 20 
some years ago, has been on the do not travel sort of list. I want to say since January of 2021, 
there were some number of messages going out noting that the situation could deteriorate and 
urging people to leave. And I think even noting that there could be a point this may have been 
more during the task force time -- but that there could be a point where the U.S. wouldn’t -- 
would be more constrained in its ability to be helpful than while we were on the ground. But I 
know we did extensive messaging to try to get Americans to consider their stay in Afghanistan 
and to get out while -- I mean, as I mentioned earlier, our emphasis is always on trying to get 
people out while it’s safe and commercial means are available. But then once that was no longer 
viable, the Consular Affairs Bureau put just extraordinary efforts into trying to contact Americans 
and let them know that they were there and willing to help and wanted to help them in that 
particular moment, and also noting that past the end of the withdrawal we would still help but the 
ability to help would be constrained considerably. 


Former Consular Affairs Lead in Kabul, Jayne Howell, July 28, 2023% 


Page 118, line 25 


Q: So, you just mentioned that the effort to reach Americans was unprecedented and 
extraordinary. You, I mean, have a breadth and depth of knowledge both in the consular world 
and in Afghanistan. In your view, what made it extraordinary and unprecedented? 


A: I think the -- for me, the number of people seeking evacuation at a -- in a single moment was 
maybe generationally singular, like, I wouldn't say ever, but in my experience, in my lifetime, far 
and away the most -- the biggest number that was seeking it at that time. But also, the government 
resources allocated to this evacuation were also extraordinary and made our ability to provide that 
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assistance at that scale possible. And so, we were able to communicate more and evacuate more 
than we had been in the past, but primarily because we needed to evacuate more than we had in 
the past. 


Page 120, line 18 


Q: I'd like to read into the record paragraph 21 [of the After Action Review], which reads: 
Nevertheless, in response to this crisis, the Department undertook a massive effort involving tens 
of thousands of phone calls to contact directly as many private U.S. citizens as possible to 
determine their whereabouts, whether they wanted to leave Afghanistan, and to provide 
information on how they could be evacuated. This was an extraordinary response to a unique 
situation. 


A: Yeah. 
Q: Do you agree with this finding? 
A: Yeah. I think it was absolutely extraordinary the number of people -- the number of consular 


officers and Foreign Service officers and civil service colleagues from around the world who 
volunteered to take these phone calls and to call them back over and over again. 


Former Deputy Secretary of State for Management and Resources, Brian McKeon, November 29, 
2023" 


Page 74, line 24 


Q: ... I wanted to ask, what efforts did you or your team make to identify the number of 
Americans in Afghanistan in 2021 prior to August? 


A: Well, there's that data that exists for those people who register, which is what it is, but it's not 
comprehensive because people are not required to register with the State Department that they are 
in a foreign country. And there's the F-77 report, which is an imperfect extrapolation of an 
estimate of the presence of Americans in the country. I don't remember other activities prior. I 
think we probably had conversations about it in the context of meetings about the NEO, but I 
don't remember. 


Q: Were you at any point able to confirm how many Americans were in Afghanistan throughout 
2021? 


A: We've never confirmed the number of Americans there, because it's always been a -- people 
are coming and going, and people don't tell us where they are. So, even after the evacuation 
ended, people were going back to take care of their families. So you can never at a point in time 
know with precision how many Americans are there. 
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> The U.S. military was responsible for perimeter security and the gates at HKIA, including 
Abbey Gate, while State Department officials took the lead on consular processing in the 
compound. Responsibilities were clear between U.S. military and civilian personnel during 
the NEO, and coordination between them was lockstep. After the ISIS-K bombing at Abbey 
Gate on August 26 tragically killed 13 U.S. servicemembers and caused hundreds of 
additional casualties, consular officers quickly resumed their duties alongside their military 
colleagues to continue the mission. 


Former Consular Affairs Lead in Kabul, Jayne Howell, July 28, 2023% 


Page 60, line 22 


Q: What were some of the tools that you deployed upon arrival to address [crowd control]? 


A: So, I want to be very clear that the U.S. military was in charge of crowd control, not me or the 
Department of State. And so what my role was to kind of understand from them where they saw 
the risks and see if there were ways that we could mitigate some of those risks by creating 
different ways and avenues for Americans and our partners to access the compound. And so we 
looked at, instead of having just the three or four -- I can't remember the exact number, I'm 

sorry -- main gates that the evacuation had been using to access the compound initially, kind of 
public gates, to use the massive perimeter that we had and other access points to the compound to 
spread some of the populations in the crowd where we could bring them in safely in different 
ways, and allow us to be more targeted in getting our priority population. 


Q: So, is it fair to say you were coordinating pretty closely with military on the ground? 
A: For me it was absolute lockstep. 


Page 61, line 14 


Q: And in terms of your physical proximity to those military members that you were 
coordinating with, are we correct in understanding, your testimony was that they were responsible 
for the perimeter at the gates to HKIA -- 


A: Yes. 
Q: -- and physically you and other consular officers were aware? 


A: So, initially, there was -- maybe the best way to explain this is kind of a hub and spoke. So, 
initially, there were these -- the gates, the ones we kind of remember from TV, the access gates 
with the crowds. And the Marines in those gates would have the responsibility for the security of 
the perimeter. Actually, the Taliban had the first security perimeter, and then the Marines were 
guarding like the physical gates. And sometimes there were other NATO allies who had a role in 
that. But, really, the American military was clearly in control of the access to that. 


And then we would have the consular officers, when those gates were open, when the military 


said it was safe to process there, we would have the consular officers just behind that. And the 
military was determining, like, how people came on, and it varied even from shift to shift 
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with -- you know, as the conditions were. And then the consular officers would be there 
providing kind of subject-matter expertise about potential admissibility to the United States or 
eligibility for evacuation. 


Page 66, line 6 


Q: And in your prior experience that you testified to, I think at least 20 years of your Department 
career spent performing consular duties, was this situation where you were working shoulder to 
shoulder with U.S. military, with tens of thousands of people pressing in a few feet away from 
you, was that unusual? 


A: It was unprecedented in my career. 


Page 161, line 7 


A: So they had begun the process to close off Abbey Gate. So the consular officers came back 
about 4 o'clock. [...] I walked out, and it was so deafening. The room was silent. And, normally, 
there are hundreds of people in this room. And Jean, my colleague, was standing at the bottom of 
the stairs, and she said it just went, the bomb went off. And just - it was devastating, and it was 
silent. And the consular officers, many of them were there. The DS agents were bringing them 
in. Basically, the entire operation [...] had stopped while the Marines were providing the triage 
in the mass casualty event. And they brought all of the injured and killed to the tarmac at the 
passenger terminal. So that they were using where we had been doing the boarding as the mass 
casualty space. 


So they asked us to hold, and we were waiting for news about casualties. And I very quietly, Jean 
and I went around and reminded all of the consular officers and the State Department personnel 
that their parents or loved ones would start seeing this on TV, please text them, and say you're 
okay. And we just waited. 


[...] 

And it became clear that the number of casualties was significant, but they still weren't 
confirming that. And one of the Marines [...] said, we're ready to go. Like we're still doing the 
mass casualties, but we need to start processing again. And so, I said all the consular officers are 
just looking at me. And I was like, okay, we're ready to go. We're going to the passenger 
terminal. Who wants to go? And a hundred percent -- like everybody's hands went up. [...] And 
then we started boarding people again. 


> Securing Bagram Air Base for use during the NEO instead of HKIA was deemed a non- 
viable option as it would have required an escalation of troop numbers in the region and a 
potential increase in danger as evacuees would have to travel well outside Kabul as Taliban 
advanced into the city. 


Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Mark A. Milley (retired), and Former 
Commander of the United State Central Command, General Kenneth F. McKenzie Jr. (retired), 
March 19, 202484 


Page 86, line 1999 


Q: Could a NEO have taken place in a more orderly fashion had it been conducted out of Bagram 
versus HKIA? 

A: Gen. Milley: Sure. But you don't have the forces to defend. It's a question that -- it's a non- 
question in the sense that you don't have the forces to defend Bagram. Bagram would've required 
-- roughly speaking, if U.S. forces are defending it, Bagram would've required about 5,000... So. 
Once you make the decision, Congressman, to go to -- to remove U.S. forces, you don't have the 
option of keeping Bagram. 

[...] 

Q: Who did give the order? Who specifically gave the order to abandon Bagram? And I assume 
the order was delivered to General Miller. 

A: Gen. Milley: Well, it was General Miller's recommendation that if he's going withdraw U.S. 
forces, I can't keep Bagram and HKIA and defend. It's was 750 guys. It's not even feasible. 


[xs] 

Q: Well, General McKenzie, if I could ask. You stated that DOD and State were operating at 
different speeds. Do you believe that if State and DOD were on the same page that Bagram could 
have remained a viable option for the NEO? 

A: Gen. McKenzie: The key point the Chairman made is this, sir. It's once you go below 2.5k for 
U.S. forces, you can't hold Bagram. 


Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023% 


Page 195 line 7 


Q: Ambassador Wilson, do you know why Bagram was closed in July of '21? 
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A: So the decisions on Bagram were made by the military, by General Miller and the command 
authorities above him. I was not involved in that decision. I was not asked my views about that 
decision. 


I was informed some time after it had been made by General Miller, who I think broadly 
explained -- or, I came away with the impression that the issues had to do with force protection, 
with an extremely large perimeter that required a level of Afghan support to maintain, about 
which General Miller apparently decided he wasn't 100 percent confident in. 


It was his decision. He acknowledged that -- or, there was some acknowledgment that, okay, now 
we're going to work on HKIA for the future. 


Bagram had two important parts to it. One was, where would contractor support for the Afghan 
Air Force be carried out? Historically that had been at Bagram, and they had the facilities, and 
there was room for the people that were needed, et cetera, et cetera. And the other was its 
potential use as a NEO site. 


In part because it was interesting as a NEO site, I had gone early in the year and then the assistant 
chief of mission and a large team in May, I think. And we found the facilities to be quite 
impressive. They had lots and lots of space, good facilities for people. We thought that this could 
work, in and of itself. 

I know that our security personnel expressed some concern about the distance from the embassy. 
The airport's a 5-minute helicopter ride. Bagram is 30 minutes away. And, therefore, for him and 
for others and ultimately for me, too, there were issues of our ability to get all of our people out, if 
that was the destination we had to go to. 


And I think General Miller concluded -- and he told me this -- that HKIA made a lot of sense for 


the Air Force work that could realistically continue to be done in-country by contractors; that he 
planned to move a portion of those contractors or get a portion of those contractors to HKIA and 
get them in facilities where they could carry out that work -- and, in fact, that happened well prior 
to the closure of Bagram -- and that it could be a good and suitable and secure place from which 
to do a NEO. In any case, the decision about Bagram was not in my channel. I had nothing to do 
with it. And I'll leave it at that. 


Former Deputy Secretary of State for Management and Resources, Brian McKeon, November 29, 
2023% 


Page 140 line 12 


Q: What did you think about the decision or now the necessity to conduct the NEO through 
Hamid Karzai International Airport? 


A: I'm not sure what I thought about it at the time. I think my sense -- sense of it now -- is that if 
we had retained Bagram and done the NEO through Bagram it would have presented a set of 
challenges, including the need for a much bigger U.S. military footprint to protect the road and 
protect the field, because it's so much bigger than HKIA. 
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So that made sense to me in the sense that we didn't want to -- if we're putting forces back into the 
country to conduct the evacuation/NEO, which we ended up doing about what -- 6,000 is the 
number I have in my head -- it would have -- I think it would have required a lot more than that. 


And I think, based on concerns about, again, what I said earlier about the Taliban shooting at our 
guys because we weren't really adhering to the deadline of the Doha Agreement, that that would 
be a different risk. 


I would guess that was DOD's calculation, but, again, I wasn't really in those conversations, so -- 
Q: That's helpful. Thank you. 

Did anyone at the Department raise concerns about conducting the NEO through HKIA? 

A: At the State Department? 

Q: Correct. 

A: No, because it's what we had available to us. 


Much of the equipment popularly reported as left behind by the US military in Afghanistan 
had been given to the Afghan military and was subsequently lost by the Afghan military 
after their defeat. All equipment used by the US military in Afghanistan was removed by 
the end of the US troop withdrawal. 


Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Mark A. Milley (retired), March 19, 2024°’ 


Page 126, line 2935 


Q: So, General Milley, did the Biden Administration have any advanced knowledge that the U.S. 
weapons and equipment left behind would not be used by the Afghan military and would be 
seized by the Taliban? And so, when was this decision made to notify the Afghan military about 
these new possessions of these weapons? 

A: Gen. Milley: Those weapons that you mentioned were part of the foreign military sales or 
assistance over 20 years. So, that $7 billion is over 20 years. 


Eves! 

But there was nothing that was specific to say this unit or that unit is going to hand off their 
weapons to the Taliban, or any of that kind of stuff. But I think an important point here is the 
United States military did not leave that equipment. That equipment was given to the Afghan 
Security Forces. 


[...] 
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So, the same thing is true, say, in Korea or anywhere else. So, I want to make sure that, you 
know, it is not a U.S. decision on that equipment because that is Afghan-owned equipment at that 
point in time. 

And it's completely impractical -- frankly, it would have been quite dangerous -- for us to try to 
go out and try to police up that equipment in the summer of 2021. It wasn't feasible. We had 
2500 Special Forces guys, and that kind of wasn't their tasking purpose. 


The Afghan government collapsed. The Afghan military collapsed. And the IG, the Special 


Investigating IG estimates $7.2 billion worth of U.S.-manufactured equipment, not U.S.-owned 
equipment, ended up in Taliban hands. 


The round-the-clock work of highly qualified, dedicated State Department officials during 
the withdrawal and evacuation was exceptional. 


Former Consular Affairs Lead in Kabul, Jayne Howell, July 28, 202388 


Page 57, line 16 


Q: So to clarify what you just testified to, when you landed in Kabul, how many minutes or hours 
lapsed before you were onsite observing consular activities? 

A: Very few minutes. I mean, we walked in, probably had some water, got a very quick briefing 
on these are the groups of people, this is how we're evaluating, this is where the operations are, 
and then all of the TDY-ers were immediately sent out with other consular officers who had been 
on the ground who were kind of training them in real time. And I went, I don't know, less than an 
hour before we went out to the first site. 

Q: Okay. And how many hours until you took your first change of shift where you were no 
longer technically working? 

A: Me, personally? I did not -- I worked three shifts before I took a break. So -- 

Q: Three 12-hour shifts? 

A: Yeah. So -- because we worked overnight. Then I worked the day, then I worked the night 
again. Then the day again, then that night. So how many hours is that? 

Q: Thirty-six? 

A: Is that something -- yeah. Yeah. 

Q: So your testimony is that, in less than an hour after reaching Kabul, you started working, and 
you worked for the next consecutive 36 hours? 

A: Yes. 


Page 136, line 24 


Q: We've had a number of TIs now and hearings, and that word keeps coming up. It was really 
entrepreneurial, particularly given the extraordinary circumstances. 
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Is there anything you'd like to offer, whether or not you agree with that assessment or have more 
to add? 


A: Ihave not used that word, "entrepreneurial," to talk about what happened, but I think it is an 
extremely accurate description. Because I think I referenced before too, at least from my 
perspective, on the operational piece of this, it was deeply collaborative. 


There was -- I had no ego about who does what. It's, how do we use the resources we have to get 
the mission. And so sometimes somebody would come in and have a really brilliant idea about 
something that wasn't even part of their mandate, and the rest of the people in the room would 
say, yeah, why not, let's try it, right. It's also why that hub at the passenger terminal was so 
important because, even though we had the major flow-throughs happening through the big 
public gates at first, and then we shifted to add in all these other ways, it was the incremental 
place where if anybody could get one of these people onto the military base safely, then, okay, 
fine, bring them to the passenger terminal, we will get them then and there. And I think in the end, 
there was no one thing that allowed us to get these huge numbers other than exactly this. It was 
10,000 small incremental acts of entrepreneurship, that totaled 122,000 people. 


Former U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan, John Bass, January 22, 2024% 
Page 140, line 20 


Q: Is it also your experience that you did everything you could during that time to evacuate as 
many people as possible from Afghanistan? 

: Yes. 

: Could you tell us why? 

: Why I come to that conclusion? 

: Uhhuh. For example, you stated you were working over 20 hours per day for 12 days. 

: Yeah. So, again, our -- I've -- in my career in government, I have never seen elements of the 
U.S. Government work together with such singular purpose and focus and lack of concern for 
who's getting credit or who's doing what on people were relentless in problem solving and in 
supporting each other and in trying to do the very best we could with the time we had available to 
us. 


AAR Lead, Ambassador Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023°° 


Page 133, line 3 


Q: -- starting on page 12 but largely on page 13, what was the general assessment by your team 
of the effectiveness and dedication of the State Department consular officers on the ground at 
HKIA? 
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A: Their performance was extraordinary and heroic in every sense of the word. 


Former Deputy Secretary of State for Management and Resources, Brian McKeon, November 29, 
2023” 


Page 166, line 3 


Q: And I want to give you an opportunity to speak to what you are most proud of about the 
withdrawal and subsequent evacuation. 


A: I’m proud of the fact that there was a historic evacuation of 124,000 humans in a very short 
time period, include the embassy staff and the LES staff and a lot of Afghan allies. And the 
commitment and the ability that we had -- or the operation we undertook to resettle the Afghans 
who came here in a very short time period. There were about 70,000 of them who were resettled 
in the space of less than 6 months, depending on where you start the clock on when they came to 
the United States and when they all were resettled in February of ‘22. You know, in a good year in 
the Refugee Admissions Program -- before President Trump, the Refugee Admissions Program 
would resettle about 70,000 people a year with long lead times -- who’s coming when, where are 
they going to go, what community they’re matched with, and all of that. And the government 
really stepped up and performed a lot of small and medium miracles to get 70,000 people placed 
in communities around the United States. 


The State Department’s After-Action Review is credible, thorough, and encompasses the 
viewpoints of a broad swath of relevant Department employees. Notably, former Secretary 
Pompeo and three other former senior State Department officials appointed by President 
Trump were asked, but refused, to participate in the After-Action Review. 


AAR Lead, Ambassador Daniel (“Dan”) Smith, August 31, 2023°? 


Page 37, line 13 


Q: Let's transition to the next sentence. The AAR notes that “the AAR team conducted more than 
150 interviews with current and former State Department officials at all levels of the 
organization.” It further states that “interviews were conducted on a voluntary basis and either 
for attribution or on background.” How did you determine what current and former officials to 
interview? 

A: We wanted to, obviously, interview very senior officials whom we thought would be relevant 
to our review, from the Secretary of State on down, those who had been involved in decision 
making with regard to Afghanistan, those who had played a role in the interagency process. But 
beyond that, we wanted to get a sense of others who had been on the ground in Kabul, had been at 
the various places where we were transporting refugees from, as well as from the domestic side. 
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So we wanted to get as full a picture as we could. A lot of people volunteered to come forward. 
They wanted to be heard. 


Page 39, line 8 


Q: And to what extent were departed appointees from the prior administration interviewed? 


A: So, we reached out to various prior administration officials, including Secretary of State 
Pompeo. He declined through his attorney to be interviewed. Several former officials declined. 
But we felt that between the documents that we had access to and other information we could still 
tell the story pretty completely. 


Page 67, line 22 


: About how many individuals from the prior administration declined to be interviewed? 
: About four. 

: Does that number include the former Secretary Pompeo that you -- 

: Yes. 

val 


: Okay. And can you identify -- if you don't want to -- we'd like their names. If you don't want 
to provide the names, could you identify the roles of these individuals? 


A: Secretary of State, Deputy Secretary of State, Under Secretary for Management, and Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. 


Former Chargé d'Affaires to Afghanistan, Ambassador Ross Wilson, October 24, 2023” 


Page 175, line 16 


Q: And do you know the individual who drafted the after action review? 

A: I know Dan Smith. I do not know others who were involved in the report. 

Q: What is the professional reputation of Dan Smith? 

A: He’s one of most outstanding officers of my generation in the Foreign Service. 


Former Consular Officer in Kabul, Samuel (“Sam”) Aronson, September 15, 2023°4 


Page 62, line 21 


Q: Understood. Have you read the unclassified version of the AAR? 
A: Yes. 
Q: Do you dispute the findings of the AAR? 
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A: No. I agree with the findings. 
Q: What percentage of certainty would you agree with the AAR findings? 


A: You know, I don't have that in front of me, but if I can recall what my sentiment was after 
reading the AAR or the -- sorry, the unclassified summary that was publicly released, I found it to 
be very compelling and accurate. 


: Okay. And are you personally aware of who Dan Smith is? 
: Yes. 

: Are you aware that he drafted the AAR? 

: Yes. 

: What's his professional reputation, in your opinion? 


: Dan Smith has a phenom -- or had -- I think he's since retired, but had a phenomenal 
reputation at the State Department. He was a career ambassador, I believe, which is the highest 
ranking official -- the highest rank attainable as a career official. And it's incredibly rare. I think 
there's only about three State Department people who are named who rise to career ambassador 
per year. He was the head of the Foreign Service Institute for some time. I met him probably 
twice in my life, and have nothing negative to say about him; in fact, all positive things. 


Q: Okay. Would you have any reason, therefore, to dispute his ability to conduct the AAR and 
draft it in a way that is objective and fair? 

A: Ihave no reason to think he would not draft it in a way that was objective and fair. In fact, I 
am, you know, confident based on what I know of Dan Smith that he would do his best to draft a 
fair and accurate AAR based on the information that he received to go into that AAR. 


Conclusion 


War is a messy, awful endeavor—and one lasting 20 years that did not end the way we all wanted it 
to, even more so. Deploying U.S. personnel in harm’s way to advance and defend American 
interests is a sacred responsibility, but decisions related to force protection, the military’s role in 
securing perimeters, and rules of engagement are outside the jurisdiction of this Committee. Though 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs does not have jurisdiction over the Department of 
Defense, the Committee received documents and briefings from the Department of Defense 
concerning the August 26, 2021 ISIS-K terrorist attack at Abbey Gate. That information supports 
the findings of the Defense Department’s public reporting on the Abbey Gate tragedy, an attack 
which cost the life of 13 U.S. servicemembers serving faithfully alongside their military and 
diplomatic colleagues to help more than 120,000 people get to safety who forever deserve our 
gratitude. 


Appropriately given the serious nature of these topics, there has been an honest debate since the 
U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan about what could or should have been done better. That debate 
must translate into action—by Congress and the Executive Branch, working in partnership to ensure 
we are successful in prosecuting wars, managing complex crises, and upholding American values 
and interests. The blueprints for future success—including the findings and recommendations in the 
State Department’s own After-Action Review which this Committee’s investigation has 
corroborated—are there, if we are willing to move forward and expand our effort in support of 
American interests. Regrettably, the Committee Majority has instead opted to look backward and 
narrow the lens—focusing the scope of their investigation on the months in which President Biden 
was in office. An honest, more thorough, and more constructive assessment of the United States’ 
two-decade war in Afghanistan would include not only actions taken by the Trump Administration 
but also the Obama and Bush Administrations, and would better serve efforts to learn and apply 
those lessons moving forward. To that end, the ongoing investigation by the Congressionally- 
mandated, bipartisan Afghanistan War Commission will provide a critical review of the entirety of 
the Afghanistan war and its conclusion, and we await its final report. 


U.S. Withdrawal from Afghanistan 


This document outlines the key decisions and challenges surrounding the U.S. 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. 


When he came into office, President Biden believed the right thing for the country was 
to end the longest war in American history and bring American troops home. As he laid 
out to the American people, after twenty years, the United States had accomplished its 
mission in Afghanistan: to remove from the battlefield the terrorists who attacked the 
United States on 9/11, including Osama bin Laden, and degrade the terrorist threat to 
the United States. Over two decades, the United States had also—along with our 
NATO allies and partners—spent hundreds of billions of dollars training and equipping 
the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF) and supporting successive 
Afghan governments. At the outset, America’s goal was never to nation-build. But, 
over time, this is what America drifted into doing. Two decades after the war had 
started, America had become bogged down in a war in Afghanistan with unclear 
objectives and no end in sight and was underinvesting in today’s and tomorrow’s 
national security challenges. 


President Biden's choices for how to execute a withdrawal from Afghanistan were 
severely constrained by conditions created by his predecessor. When President Trump 
took office in 2017, there were more than 10,000 troops in Afghanistan. Eighteen 
months later, after introducing more than 3,000 additional troops just to maintain the 
stalemate, President Trump ordered direct talks with the Taliban without consulting with 
our allies and partners or allowing the Afghan government at the negotiating table. In 
September 2019, President Trump embolded the Taliban by publicly considering inviting 
them to Camp David on the anniversary of 9/11. In February 2020, the United States 
and the Taliban reached a deal, known as the Doha Agreement, under which the United 
States agreed to withdraw all U.S. forces from Afghanistan by May 2021. In return, the 
Taliban agreed to participate in a peace process and refrain from attacking U.S. troops 
and threatening Afghanistan’s major cities—but only as long as the United States 
remained committed to withdraw by the agreement’s deadline. As part of the deal, 
President Trump also pressured the Afghan government to release 5,000 Taliban 
fighters from prison, including senior war commanders, without securing the release of 
the only American hostage known to be held by the Taliban. 


Over his last 11 months in office, President Trump ordered a series of drawdowns of 
U.S. troops. By June 2020, President Trump reduced U.S. troops in Afghanistan to 
8,600. In September 2020, he directed a further draw down to 4,500. A month later, 
President Trump tweeted, to the surprise of military advisors, that the remaining U.S. 
troops in Afghanistan should be “home by Christmas!” On September 28, 2021, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Milley testified that, on November 11, he had 
received an unclassified signed order directing the U.S. military to withdraw all forces 
from Afghanistan no later than January 15, 2021. One week later, that order was 
rescinded and replaced with one to draw down to 2,500 troops by the same date. 
During the transition from the Trump Administration to the Biden Administration, the 


outgoing Administration provided no plans for how to conduct the final withdrawal or to 
evacuate Americans and Afghan allies. Indeed, there were no such plans in place 
when President Biden came into office, even with the agreed upon full withdrawal just 
over three months away. 


As a result, when President Biden took office on January 20, 2021, the Taliban were in 
the strongest military position that they had been in since 2001, controlling or contesting 
nearly half of the country. At the same time, the United States had only 2,500 troops on 
the ground—the lowest number of troops in Afghanistan since 2001—and President 
Biden was facing President Trump’s near-term deadline to withdraw all U.S. forces from 
Afghanistan by May 2021, or the Taliban would resume its attacks on U.S. and allied 
troops. Secretary of Defense Austin testified on September 28, 2021, “the intelligence 
was Clear that if we did not leave in accordance with that agreement, the Taliban would 
recommence attacks on our forces.” 


This experience underscores the critical importance of detailed and effective transition 
coordination, especially when it comes to complex military operations for which 
decisions and execution pass from one administration to the next, and consequential 
deals struck late in the outgoing administration whose implementation will fall largely to 
the incoming administration. 


Decision to Leave 


President Biden had committed to ending the war in Afghanistan, but when he came 
into office he was confronted with difficult realities left to him by the Trump 
Administration. President Biden asked his military leaders about the options he faced, 
including the ramifications of further delaying the deadline of May 1. He pressed his 
intelligence professionals on whether it was feasible to keep 2,500 troops in Afghanistan 
and both defend them against a renewed Taliban onslaught and maintain a degree of 
stability in the country. The assessment from those intelligence professionals was that 
the United States would need to send more American troops into harm’s way to ensure 
our troops could defend themselves and to stop the stalemate from getting worse. As 
Secretary Austin testified on September 28, 2021, “If you stayed [in Afghanistan] at a 
force posture of 2,500, certainly you'd be in a fight with the Taliban, and you’d have to 
reinforce yourself.” Chairman Milley testified on September 29, 2021, “There’s a 
reasonable prospect we would have to increase forces past 2,500, given the Taliban 
very likely was going to start attacking us.” There were no signs that more time, more 
funds, or more Americans at risk in Afghanistan would have yielded a fundamentally 
different trajectory. Indeed, the speed with which the Taliban took over the country 
showed why maintaining 2,500 troops would not have sustained a stable and peaceful 
Afghanistan. 


In early 2021, as these discussions were taking place, the intelligence and military 
consensus was that the ANDSF would be able to effectively fight to defend their country 
and their capital, Kabul. The ANDSF had significant advantages. Compared to the 
Taliban, they had vastly superior numbers and equipment: 300,000 troops compared to 
80,000 Taliban fighters, an air force, and two decades of training and support. The 
Intelligence Community’s assessment in early 2021 was that Taliban advances would 
accelerate across large portions of Afghanistan after a complete U.S. military withdrawal 
and potentially lead to the Taliban’s capturing Kabul within a year or two. As late as 
May 2021, the assessment was still that Kabul would probably not come under serious 
pressure until late 2021 after U.S. troops departed. 


Faced with these circumstances, President Biden undertook a deliberate, intensive, 
rigorous, and inclusive decision-making process. His thinking was informed by 
extensive consultations with his national security team, including military leaders, as 
well as outside experts, Members of Congress, allies and partners. The President 
asked for and received candid advice from a wide array of experts inside of and outside 
of government. As Secretary Austin testified on September 28, 2021, “I am very much 
satisfied that we had a thorough policy review, and | believe that all of the parties had 
an opportunity to provide input. And that input was received.” Chairman Milley also 
testified on September 28, 2021, that the commanders on the ground “were listened to” 
and had an opportunity to share their advice. 


The Administration engaged in intensive consultation at senior levels with allies, and the 
President factored in their feedback and their differences of opinion. Secretary of State 
Blinken testified on September 13, 2021, “I heard a lot of gratitude from allies and 
partners about the work that our folks did in making sure that we could deliver on that 
commitment [to consult] to them.” NATO Secretary-General Stoltenberg also rejected 
the characterization the President did not consult allies in a September 10, 2021, 
interview: “You see different voices in Europe, and some are talking about the lack of 
consultation, but | was present in those meetings. Of course, the United States 
consulted with European allies, but at the end of the day, every nation has to make their 
own decision on deploying forces.” 


Ultimately, President Biden refused to send another generation of Americans to fight a 
war that should have ended for the United States long ago. 


Planning for the Withdrawal 


While recognizing the strategic necessity of withdrawing U.S. forces from Afghanistan, 
President Biden and his team were well aware of the challenges posed by withdrawing 
from a warzone after twenty years—especially under the circumstances that they 
inherited. The departing Trump Administration had left the Biden Administration with a 
date for withdrawal, but no plan for executing it. And after four years of neglect—and in 
some cases deliberate degradation—crucial systems, offices, and agency functions that 
would be necessary for a safe and orderly departure were in disrepair. 


When President Biden took office, the Special Immigrant Visa (SIV) program for 
Afghans who had worked with our soldiers and diplomats required a 14-step process 
based on a statutory framework enacted by Congress and involved multiple government 
agencies. The Trump Administration’s disregard and even hostility toward our 
commitment to Afghan allies led to a massive backlog of over 18,000 SIV applicants. 
Despite drawing down troops and committing to a full withdrawal, the departing Trump 
Administration had all but stopped SIV interviews. Refugee support services had been 
gutted and personnel dramatically reduced, lowering admissions to historic lows and 
forcing more than 100 refugee resettlement facilities in the United States to close. And 
the Federal career workforce had been hollowed out. In November 2020, as President 
Biden was preparing to take office, the Department of State employed 12 percent fewer 
employees than it had four years earlier, leaving critical gaps. 


Immediately after taking office—and even before he had made a final decision to leave 
Afghanistan—President Biden instructed departments and agencies to begin doing the 
necessary work to increase capacity, in part to facilitate a withdrawal on the timeline 
required. During his first two weeks in office, President Biden signed Executive Order 
14013 requiring departments and agencies to surge resources and streamline the 
application process for SIV applicants. On February 2, the Department of State 
resumed SIV interviews in Kabul. State doubled the number of SIV adjudicators at 
Embassy Kabul and quintupled the number of staff processing SIV applications—from 
10 to 50—in Washington, D.C. As a result of this surge, the United States went from 
issuing 100 SIVs a week in March to more than 1000 a week in July, and, working with 
Congress to streamline the process, reduced the average SIV processing time by more 
than one year. In July, the United States issued a record number of SIVs to our Afghan 
allies and began running the first ever SIV relocation flights. 


From the beginning, President Biden directed that preparations for a potential U.S. 
withdrawal include planning for all contingencies—including a rapid deterioration of the 
security situation—even though intelligence at the time deemed this situation unlikely. 
In March, before he had made his final decision, the President directed his top national 
security officials—including the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
National Security Advisor, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Director for 
National Intelligence—to begin withdrawal planning and account for a full range of 
contingencies. Once the President made his final decision, national security teams 
accelerated the planning that was already underway. Throughout the spring and 
summer, the National Security Council (NSC) staff hosted dozens of high-level planning 
meetings, formal rehearsals of the withdrawal, and tabletop exercises to explore 
scenarios for an evacuation as part of responsible planning for a range of 
contingencies, even those that were actually worse than the worst-case predictions. 


Throughout this period, a Non-Combatant Evacuation Operation (NEO) was treated as 
a distinct possibility and the national security team started planning for it. In March, 
departments and agencies were tasked with outlining plans for multiple scenarios, 
including a security environment that would require the departure of all U.S. personnel 
from Afghanistan. In April, departments and agencies were specifically tasked with 


updating the NEO planning documents. In May, NSC staff held a senior interagency 
meeting that included a discussion of several specific complex issues related to a NEO, 
including timing, evacuee destination sites, processing, vetting, and transport logistics. 
It was agreed that—because of the extreme complexity and careful planning required— 
a dedicated group of interagency experts would regularly convene to conduct NEO 
planning. In a meeting of national security leadership that same month, departments 
and agencies were tasked with ensuring relocation plans were ready in the event of a 
significant deterioration in the security situation. 


In line with that planning, in early summer, President Biden directed military assets to be 
prepositioned in the region to be able to help with an evacuation on short notice. It was 
this decision that later enabled the United States to respond and deploy quickly enough 
to facilitate the successful evacuation of over 124,000 American citizens, permanent 
residents, Afghan partners, and allies. 


President Biden took the advice of his military commanders on the tactical decisions 
regarding the operational retrograde of U.S. forces from Afghanistan, including the 
dates they closed facilities, and he regularly asked them if there was anything else they 
needed. 


As planning intensified throughout the late spring and early summer, intelligence reports 
continued to suggest that—even if the Taliban made gains in some Afghan provinces— 
the capital, Kabul, would be more difficult for the Taliban to take and the ANDSF would 
defend it. In addition, President Biden urged the Afghan government to take steps to 
harden the resolve of the Afghan forces, including by empowering Acting Defense 
Minister Bismillah Khan Mohammadi—who U.S. commanders had assessed to be a 
capable combat leader— and pressed current and former Afghan officials to project a 
united front of support for the Afghan forces. 


As this experience underscored, when conducting contingency planning, it is necessary 
to plan early and extensively for low probability, high-risk scenarios. In addition, in light 
of the challenges of assessing psychological factors like “willingness to fight,” it is 
especially important to incorporate creative analytic exercises in planning. Some of the 
most accurate insights that surfaced in the months of planning on Afghanistan came 
from conducting simulation exercises. Our experience in Afghanistan directly informed 
the Administration’s decision to set up a small group of experts (“tiger team”) for 
worst-case scenario planning on Ukraine—including simulation exercises—months 
ahead of Russia’s invasion. We were ultimately relieved that, due to the bravery of the 
Ukrainian people, the leadership of President Zelenskyy, and the rallying of support 
from allies and partners with U.S. leadership, Russia’s invasion has failed to achieve its 
objectives. But we were ready for a range of contingencies, and we remain ready. 


Warning about Potential Evacuation 


As the security situation in Afghanistan worsened over the summer, the Administration 
grappled with the tension between highlighting growing warning signs of potential 
collapse and undermining confidence in the Government of Afghanistan and Afghan 
forces’ will to fight. Whenever a government is threatened by the prospect of collapse— 
whether in Afghanistan or elsewhere—there is an obvious tension between signaling 
confidence in the capabilities of the current government and providing warning of the 
risks that it might fail. 


Ultimately, the Administration made a decision to engage in unprecedently extensive 
targeted outreach to Americans and Afghan partners about the risk of collapse, 
including numerous security alerts and tens of thousands of direct phone calls and 
messages to U.S. citizens in particular to leave Afghanistan, but to not broadcast loudly 
and publicly about a potential worst-case scenario unfolding in order to avoid signaling a 
lack of confidence in the ANDSF or the Afghan government's position. This calculus 
was made based on the prevailing intelligence and military view throughout the early 
weeks of August that Kabul would hold beyond the end of the withdrawal. As Director 
of National Intelligence Avril Haines stated on August 18, 2021, “[the collapse] unfolded 
more quickly than [the Intelligence Community] anticipated.” In fact, the collapse was 
more rapid than either the Taliban or the Afghan government expected. 


In a destabilizing security environment, we now err on the side of aggressive 
communication about risks. We did this in advance of Russia’s invasion of Ukraine. 
Months before the invasion, we proactively released intelligence with trusted partners. 
That engagement broadened—and grew louder and more public—in the weeks leading 
up to Russia’s invasion. This approach met strong objections from senior officials in the 
Ukrainian government who were concerned such warnings would spark panic and 
precipitate capital flight, damaging the Ukrainian economy. However, our clear and 
unvarnished warnings enabled the United States to take advantage of a critical window 
before the invasion to organize with our allies, plan the swift execution of our response, 
and enable Americans in Ukraine to depart safely. 


Triggering the Evacuation 


Beginning in March, NSC staff led a rigorous process of reviewing conditions at the U.S. 
Embassy to ensure the safety of all official U.S. personnel in Kabul, consistent with our 
approach to all U.S. diplomatic posts around the world. A drawdown of U.S. personnel 
on the ground was undertaken consistent with the threat environment, but core 
personnel remained. Even as many Embassy personnel returned to the United States, 
we sent more consular officers to Kabul to process SIV applications. The 
Administration also made a decision to operate regular flights of SIVs starting in July, 
rather than initiate a massive airlift evacuation at that time, in the expectation of 
continuing embassy operations and SIV departures after the military withdrawal was 
complete. 


Intelligence indicated that the ANDSF would likely defend Kabul, and an order to begin 
the NEO unnecessarily could have triggered a collapse by undermining confidence in 
the ANDSF. Chairman Milley testified on September 28, 2021, that “[even during that 
time, there was] no intel assessment that says the government's going to collapse and 
the military's going to collapse in 11 days... [At that time, the assessments] are still 
talking weeks, perhaps months.” 


On August 6, the first provincial capital fell. As the Taliban gained control of territory, 
President Biden asked his top national security leaders to assess whether to formally 
begin the NEO. NSC convened a senior interagency meeting on August 8, which 
unanimously recommended against beginning the NEO based on conditions on the 
ground. National security leaders met on August 9 and concluded conditions on the 
ground did not support triggering a NEO. On August 11, at the recommendation of his 
senior military advisors, the President authorized the deployment of pre-planned assets 
and personnel for a range of contingences. The President stayed in close contact with 
his team, confirming daily they had what they needed. On August 13 and 14, Kabul 
came under direct threat. On August 14, President Biden announced that, at the 
recommendation of his diplomatic, military, and intelligence teams, he had formally 
initiated the NEO and ordered the deployment of additional U.S. troops to Afghanistan 
to support the evacuation. 


We now prioritize earlier evacuations when faced with a degrading security situation. 
We did so in both Ethiopia and Ukraine. When the capitals of both countries were 
threatened, the President directed adjustments in the posture of the embassies by 
drawing down or evacuating embassy personnel. In Ethiopia, we drew down all non- 
emergency personnel at the Embassy well in advance of any potential threat. We did 
this despite the vigorous objections of the Ethiopian government. In Ukraine, we 
decided to evacuate personnel nearly two weeks before Russia’s invasion, despite 
concerns by some close allies, partners, and the Ukrainians themselves that doing so 
would undermine confidence in Ukraine. This decision resulted in an orderly departure 
and enabled our teams to safely carry out critical functions remotely for nearly three 
months. 


The Evacuation and the Attack at Abbey Gate 


As a result of several months of contingency planning, troops had already been 
prepositioned near Afghanistan in case they were needed, and the additional forces that 
President Biden deployed on August 14 were on the ground in Kabul within 48 hours. 
Within 72 hours they had secured Hamid Karzai International Airport (HKIA) so that 
flights could resume. 


Once the evacuation had been initiated, President Biden repeatedly gave clear direction 
to prioritize force protection, relying on the advice of his senior military officials on how 
best to proceed on operational decisions. As Secretary Blinken testified on September 
14, 2021, “Because of that [earlier] planning [for a wide range of contingencies], we 
were able to draw down our Embassy and move our remaining personnel to the airport 


within 48 hours.” The U.S. Government facilitated the safe departure of remaining 
personnel and their families, roughly 2,500 people during the evacuation. To manage 
the potential threat of a terrorist attack, the President repeatedly asked whether the 
military required additional support to carry out their mission at HKIA. Senior military 
officials confirmed that they had sufficient resources and authorities to mitigate threats, 
including those posed by ISIS-K. 


On August 25, the President was advised by senior military officials that continuing 
evacuations for 48 more hours presented manageable risk to the force and the highest 
possibility of success in evacuating American citizens and Afghan partners. The entire 
national security team, including senior military officials, supported this commitment to 
continuing operations, despite known risks, and the President accepted the 
recommendation to extend evacuation operations for this period. 


During the NEO, specific decisions about which gates would be used to access the 
airport were made by commanders on the ground. On the afternoon of August 25, the 
commanders decided to keep Abbey Gate open to facilitate the evacuation of U.K. 
forces and Afghan partners. According to the 2021 U.S. Central Command report, “If 
the JTF-CR [Joint Task-Force-Crisis Response] Commander decide to close Abbey 
Gate while U.K. Forces were still processing evacuees, it would have isolated them at 
Baron Hotel.” On the evening of August 26, a suicide bomber detonated an explosive 
outside of Abbey Gate, killing 13 service members and 170 Afghans, while injuring 45 
other service members, a tragic human toll. We continue to mourn the loss of the 13 
heroes and vow to continue to support their families and the injured who survived. After 
the horrific attack at Abbey Gate, the President consulted senior military officials on 
whether to end the NEO immediately. He was advised the threat to U.S. forces was 
manageable and to continue until August 31 to maximize the evacuations of Americans, 
allied forces, and Afghan partners. 


U.S. forces remained vigilant to protect against further attacks while the evacuation 
proceeded. The day after the attack, August 27, the U.S. military launched a drone 
strike in Nangarhar Province, killing two high profile ISIS-K individuals. On August 29, 
as the evacuation neared completion—and in the aftermath of the horrific Abbey Gate 
attack—reports emerged of movements of vehicles and individuals linked to the attack 
on Abbey Gate, indicating that a further terrorist attack on U.S. personnel at HKIA could 
be imminent. To counter the perceived immediate threat, the U.S. military launched a 
drone strike in Kabul that mistakenly killed ten civilians. Among the causes of this tragic 
error was that the high-risk and dynamic threat environment led the team to inaccurately 
assess that the target posed an imminent threat to those on the ground. 


The President received and accepted the unanimous advice of his top national security 
officials to end the evacuation on August 31, given the high potential for escalating 
attacks on U.S. troops should they stay any longer. From the beginning of the 
evacuation on August 14 to its completion on August 31, U.S. military and civilian 
personnel engaged in an around the clock effort to execute the largest airlift of non- 
combatants in U.S. history. As Secretary Austin explained on September 28, 2021, “On 
military aircraft alone, we flew more than 387 sorties, averaging nearly 23 per day. At 


the height of this operation an aircraft was taking off every 45 minutes. And not a single 
sortie was missed for maintenance, fuel, or logistical problems. It was the largest airlift 
conducted in U.S. history, and it was executed in 17 days.” 


The Department of Defense conducted detailed after-action reviews of the tragic attack 
that took American and other lives at Abbey Gate and of the drone strike that tragically 
killed ten civilians, and implemented their lessons learned. After the Kabul strike, the 
Secretary of Defense ordered a 90-day review of how the Department of Defense could 
better avoid civilian casualties in its activities, and has implemented new policies to do 
SO. 


Keeping Our Promise to American Citizens and Afghan Partners 


When President Biden made his decision to withdraw U.S. forces from Afghanistan, he 
made a commitment to provide every American who wanted to leave the opportunity to 
leave. This was an unprecedented commitment—one that the United States has not 
made in previous situations like Libya, Syria, Venezuela, Yemen, and Somalia when we 
shut down U.S. embassies. In addition, because Americans are not required to register 
with our embassies whenever they travel to, leave, or reside in a foreign country, it is 
impossible to know with precision how many Americans are in a given country at a 
given time. The U.S. Government went to extraordinary lengths to make good on this 
promise. As Secretary Blinken testified on September 13, 2021, “We were intensely 
focused on the safety of Americans in Afghanistan. In March, we began urging them to 
leave the country. In total, between March and August, we sent 19 specific messages 
with that warning, as well as offers of help, including financial assistance to pay for 
plane tickets.” From August 14 through August 31, the Department reached out directly 
to every American known to the U.S. Government, repeatedly and through multiple 
channels—making 55,000 phone calls and sending 33,000 e-mails during those 17 days 
alone—to help facilitate evacuations for those who wished to leave. Many were dual 
citizens whose families had lived in Afghanistan for generations and chose to stay, and 
some have chosen to reenter Afghanistan after the military withdrawal. Ultimately, the 
U.S. Government evacuated over 6,000 American citizens from the country. We are 
continuing to facilitate the departures of American citizens who chose to stay or 
returned to Afghanistan despite our grave warnings. Since August 31, 2021 we have 
facilitated the departure of more than 950 American citizens who sought assistance to 
leave. Many doubted whether President Biden would be able to keep his promise—but 
he did. 


From the beginning, the President also made clear that the United States was 
committed to assisting our Afghan partners. At the President's direction, the entire 
interagency pushed to accelerate the SIV program—and did so, surging resources to 
this vital program, restarting SIV interviews paused by the previous administration, 
increasing the number of staff processing SIV applications by more than fifteen-fold, and 
reviewing every stage of the cumbersome application process. As a result of these 
efforts, the U.S. government issued more SIVs in the months leading up to the fall of 
Kabul than in any other period in the history of the program. 


During the evacuation, approximately 70,000 vulnerable Afghans were evacuated by 
the U.S. Government to overseas Defense Department facilities for security screening, 
vetting, and the administration of public health vaccinations. The Department of State 
began seeking transit agreements for Afghans with third countries in June, secured 
agreements with Qatar and Kuwait in July, and negotiated arrangements with other 
countries including Germany, Italy, Spain, UAE, Bahrain, Kosovo, and Albania. Setting 
up this network of transit sites—‘lily pads’—would not have been possible without the 
support of international partners across the Middle East and Europe. Afghan evacuees 
were then transported by air to eight Department of Defense domestic “safe havens.” 
Those in need of special medical care were moved to Walter Reed National Military 
Medical Center and nearby hotels. More than 10,000 State, Defense, and Homeland 
Security personnel supported this unprecedented humanitarian effort. Veterans groups, 
non-profits, state and local governments, companies, and other organizations worked 
around the clock to assist the evacuation effort. From assisting SIV applicants with 
paperwork, to donating resources to help resettle families, these partners were and 
remain critical to our efforts. 


Despite predictions to the contrary, we have and will continue to facilitate the departure 
and resettlement of our Afghan partners through Enduring Welcome, our multi-year 
effort to relocate those who worked with and for us to the United States through a 
variety of legal immigration pathways. We have been proud to welcome approximately 
100,000 Afghans as part of Operation Allies Welcome and now with Enduring Welcome. 
We are also continuing to harness the resources and expertise we saw emerge during 
the evacuations to help new Afghan arrivals and assist those who arrived last year with 
integration. With the help of nine domestic refugee resettlement agencies and a 
network of about 200 local affiliate organizations, each and every Afghan family has 
been resettled into American communities. We also need Congress to act on 
legislation, such as the Afghan Adjustment Act, to support those joining new 
communities to become well settled and integrated. 


We are now deliberate and clear about the support the U.S. government is able to 
provide to Americans abroad in challenging country conditions, as well as the limits of 
that support. We did this in Ukraine and Ethiopia. We proactively messaged about 
risks and explained clearly and repeatedly that those who chose to remain could not 
expect the U.S. Government to evacuate them. We also distinguished in our public 
messaging between the populations that the U.S. Government could directly evacuate if 
needed—primarily our own U.S. Government staff—and others who should heed our 
warnings and plan for their own evacuations, such as private American citizens. 


Rebuilding Long-Term Capacity 
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The withdrawal is over, but we need to continue to work to rebuild the systems that we 
need to be able to respond to a future crisis. The Trump Administration had hollowed 
out much of the career workforce, including at senior levels, at a moment when more 
resources were needed. The capacity needed in a crisis is not something that can 
simply be “turned on.” The steady state work of developing our workforce, building our 
internal processes and forging partnerships is necessary to being able to manage an 
unfolding crisis. 


We are investing heavily in creating additional capacity: attracting, retaining, and 
enhancing talent within the Federal workforce, which we regard as a fundamental 
source of strength for our national security. We are also building new kinds of 
partnerships. During the withdrawal, the resources and expertise of non-profits, 
veterans service groups, companies, and other organizations were critical to our efforts. 
Today, we are building on these partnerships to help new Afghan arrivals and assist 
those who have already arrived with integration. 


Putting the United States on Stronger Footing 


When President Biden announced his decision to withdraw U.S. forces from 
Afghanistan, some voices doubted that America would be on a safer and stronger 
footing as a result. President Biden promised Americans that we would maintain an 
enduring capacity to address terrorist threats in Afghanistan without thousands of boots 
on the ground. In July 2022, he demonstrated that capability in the successful operation 
that killed the emir of al Qaeda, Ayman al-Zawahiri. In addition, when the President 
Biden made his decision in 2021, he rightly recognized that the terrorist threat of today 
is more diverse and diffuse than it was in 2001. His decision to leave Afghanistan freed 
up critical military, intelligence, and other resources to counter terrorist threats around 
the world, including in Syria, Iraq, Somalia, and Yemen. The Administration has done 
so successfully, including by eliminating ISIS leader Hajji Abdullah and a number of top 
ISIS leaders in Syria and Somalia through continued U.S. counterterrorism efforts. We 
also remain committed to supporting significant humanitarian assistance and standing 
up for the rights of women and girls in Afghanistan, and we will continue to condemn 
and isolate the Taliban for its appalling human rights record. 


More broadly, when the President made the decision to leave Afghanistan, some 
worried that doing so could weaken our alliances or put the United States at a 
disadvantage on the global stage. The opposite has happened. Our standing around 
the world is significantly greater, as evidenced by multiple opinion surveys. Our 
alliances are stronger than ever. Finland has been admitted into NATO, and Sweden 
will soon be admitted as well. We are strengthening our existing partnerships and 
building new ones with nations around the world. On the global stage, America is 
leading. We have rallied our allies and partners to support Ukraine and hold Russia 
accountable for its aggression—and to rise to compete with China. 

It is hard to imagine the United States would have been able to lead the response to 
these challenges as successfully—especially in the resource-intensive way that it has— 
if U.S. forces remained in Afghanistan today. 
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Ultimately, after more than twenty years, more than $2 trillion dollars, and standing up 
an Afghan army of 300,000 soldiers, the speed and ease with which the Taliban took 
control of Afghanistan suggests that there was no scenario—except a permanent and 
significantly expanded U.S. military presence—that would have changed the trajectory. 


As President Biden said on August 31, 2021, “When | hear that we could've, should’ve 
continued the so-called low-grade effort in Afghanistan, at low risk to our service 
members, at low cost, | don’t think enough people understand how much we have 
asked of the 1 percent of this country who put that uniform on, who are willing to put 
their lives on the line in defense of our nation... There is nothing low-grade or low-risk or 
low-cost about any war.” 
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WHAT SIGAR REVIEWED 


Since 2002, the United States has allocated nearly $90 
billion in security sector assistance to the Afghan 

National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF), with the 
goal of developing an independent, self-sustaining force 
capable of combating both internal and external threats. 


Yet, in August 2021, the ANDSF collapsed, paving the 
way for the Taliban to reestablish control of Afghanistan. 
The House Committee on Oversight and Reform and the 
House Armed Services Committee directed SIGAR to 
examine the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s 
collapse, including the underlying factors over the past 
20 years that resulted in the underdevelopment of 
ANDSF military and police capabilities. In addition, both 
Committees directed SIGAR to provide an accounting of 
all U.S.-provided equipment to the ANDSF and the status 
of all U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel. 


SIGAR issued an interim version of this report on May 
12, 2022. The Department of Defense (DOD) and 
Department of State declined to review that interim 
draft, denied us access to their staff, and mostly 
declined to answer requests for information. This limited 
SIGAR’s ability to perform this evaluation. Still, this final 
version includes additional information that we received 
from U.S. and former Afghan officials over the past eight 
months without support from U.S. agencies. This draft 
also includes a new appendix with quotes from U.S. and 
Afghan interviewees who witnessed the collapse of the 
ANDSF. 


In December 2022, SIGAR offered DOD, State, and the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) the 
opportunity to review and comment on this final report. 
USAID had no comments. State deferred to DOD for 
comments. In comments to SIGAR, DOD noted that the 
report has “important insights” but also disputed certain 
conclusions. SIGAR responded to those concerns in 
Appendix Il. 


The objectives of this evaluation were to (1) determine 
the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s collapse; (2) 
assess any underlying factors over the 20-year security 
sector assistance mission that contributed to the 
underdevelopment of important ANDSF capabilities and 
readiness; and (3) account for all U.S.-provided ANDSF 
equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel. 


There are no recommendations in this report. 
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WHAT SIGAR FOUND 


The decision by two U.S. presidents to withdraw U.S. military forces 
from Afghanistan fundamentally altered every subsequent decision 
by U.S. government agencies, the Ghani administration, and the 
Taliban. Actions taken by each ultimately accelerated the collapse of 
the ANDSF in August 2021. But the stage had been set for that 
collapse long before—by the failure of the U.S. and Afghan 
governments to create an independent and self-sustainable ANDSF, 
despite 20 years and $90 billion of international support. 


Due to the ANDSF’s dependency on U.S. military forces, the decision 
to withdraw all U.S. military personnel and dramatically reduce U.S. 
support to the ANDSF destroyed the morale of Afghan soldiers and 
police. The ANDSF had long relied on the U.S. military’s presence to 
protect against large-scale ANDSF losses, and Afghan troops saw the 
United States as a means of holding their government accountable 
for paying their salaries. The U.S.-Taliban agreement signed under 
the Trump administration in 2020 made it clear that this was no 
longer the case, resulting in a sense of abandonment within the 
ANDSF and the Afghan population. The agreement set in motion a 
series of events crucial to understanding the ANDSF’s collapse. 


First, the United States dramatically reduced a critical force 
multiplier: U.S. airstrikes. In 2017, the Trump administration’s South 
Asia strategy granted the Department of Defense (DOD) additional 
authorizations to combat the Taliban, mostly in the form of 
airstrikes. In 2019 alone, the United States conducted 7,423 
airstrikes, the most since at least 2009. As a result, senior Afghan 
officials told SIGAR that the ANDSF was making progress and 
recapturing territory. Limiting airstrikes after the signing of the U.S.- 
Taliban agreement the following year left the ANDSF without a key 
advantage in keeping the Taliban at bay. 


Next, the ANDSF remained reliant on the U.S. military in part 
because the United States designed the ANDSF as a mirror image of 
U.S. forces, which required a high degree of professional military 
sophistication and leadership. This created long-term ANDSF 
dependencies. The United States also created a non-commissioned 
officer corps, which had no foundation in Afghanistan military 
history. A critical component of the ANDSF was the Afghan Air Force 
(AAF), which was the greatest advantage the force had over the 
Taliban. However, the AAF was not projected to be self-sufficient 
until at least 2030. The U.S. decision to withdraw on-site contract 
maintenance from Afghanistan in May 2021 reduced the availability 
of operational aircraft and removed maintenance instruction at key 
regional airfields. Because the ANDSF did not have the logistical 
capability of moving stockpiles of U.S.-provided weapons and 
supplies by ground quickly enough to meet operational demands, it 
had to rely on a thinly stretched AAF to do so. As a result, ANDSF 
units complained that they lacked enough ammunition, food, water, 
and other military equipment to sustain military engagements 
against the Taliban. 
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Additionally, the Afghan government failed to develop a national security strategy following the withdrawal of U.S. forces. Instead, 
former President Ashraf Ghani frequently changed ANDSF leaders and appointed loyalists, often on the basis of ethnicity, which 
politicized the ANSDF. This constant turnover weakened chains of command, morale, and trust in the ANDSF. Young, well-trained, 
educated, and professional ANDSF officers who grew up under U.S. tutelage were marginalized and their ties to the U.S. became a 
liability. 


Meanwhile, the Taliban’s military campaign exploited the ANDSF’s logistical, tactical, and leadership weaknesses. Direct attacks 
and negotiated surrenders set up a domino effect of one district after another falling to the Taliban. The Taliban’s media and 
psychological warfare campaign, magnified by real-time reporting, further undermined the Afghan forces’ determination to fight. 


In addition to the more immediate factors for the collapse listed above, there were also underlying and systemic factors that 
predated the U.S.-Taliban agreement that made the ANSDF vulnerable to collapse in the first place. First, the length of the U.S. 
commitment was disconnected from a realistic understanding of the time required to build a self-sustaining security sector—a 
process that took decades to achieve in South Korea. Ever-changing and politically driven milestones for engagement undermined 
the U.S. government's ability to set realistic goals for building a capable and self-sustaining military and police force. 


SIGAR also found that the U.S. military was tasked with balancing competing requirements. For example, battlefield success was 
critical to create the conditions necessary to draw down U.S. combat forces. But because U.S. troops were far more effective at 
fighting, they often led missions or filled critical gaps in missions—providing close air support, airstrikes, medical evacuation, 
logistics, and intelligence gathering—at the expense of the ANDSF gaining experience fighting on its own. As a result, the ANDSF 
became overly reliant on borrowed capabilities. 


Second, SIGAR found that no one country or agency had ownership of the ANDSF development mission. Instead, ownership existed 
within a NATO-led coalition and with temporary organizations, such as the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF), Resolute 
Support, and the Combined Security Transition Command—Afghanistan (CSTC-A). These entities were staffed with a constantly 
changing rotation of military and civilian advisors. The frequent personnel turnover impeded continuity and institutional memory. 


Third, advisors were often poorly trained and inexperienced for their mission. The U.S. advising mission in Afghanistan encountered 
several challenges, including limited or no pre-deployment and in-theater training, and frequent rotational deployments that lacked 
proper handovers. These shortcomings undermined the U.S. government’s ability to build relationships with and capacity among 
Afghan forces. 


Fourth, the lack of effective interagency oversight and assessment programs prevented a clear picture of reality on the ground. The 
United States lacked any real yardstick for measuring the ANDSF’s development. Since 2005, the U.S. metrics used by the military 
focused primarily on inputs and outputs, masking performance-degrading factors such as poor leadership and corruption. During 
the U.S. military surge, DOD’s measurement methods changed five times, making long-term tracking of ANDSF progress impossible. 
Despite the goal of developing a self-sustaining ANDSF, the highest recorded measurement of progress during the U.S. military’s 
transition of security to the ANDSF was “independent with advisors,” a complete disconnect from DOD’s stated objective. 


Fifth, corruption eroded ANDSF capabilities, undermining its legitimacy and efficiency. U.S. efforts to mitigate corruption were 
stymied by a culture of impunity and lack of political will. The U.S. responded by taking ownership of the processes in order to 
control for corruption, which in turn led to a lack of Afghan mission and logistics ownership, as well as a reliance on the U.S. 
military to conduct combat and patrol missions. 


SIGAR found that the United States has long struggled to provide an accurate accounting of U.S.-provided equipment and U.S.- 
trained ANDSF personnel. Since at least 2009, various U.S. inspectors general have published reports noting these accountability 
shortfalls. In 2020, SIGAR found that DOD did not meet its own oversight requirements for monitoring sensitive equipment 
transferred to the Afghan government and the ANDSF, leaving the equipment susceptible to theft and loss. In recent years, SIGAR, 
the DOD Office of Inspector General, and others have found that the U.S.-contracted Afghan Personnel and Pay System (APPS) did 
not electronically interface with other Afghan personnel systems, nor did its internal controls prevent the introduction of fictitious 
records into the system. SIGAR is currently conducting a follow-up audit into the APPS system and its deficiencies. 


Tracking equipment and personnel was a challenge before the collapse and has become exponentially harder after the collapse. 
However, SIGAR has accounted for some items and personnel. First, the Taliban is using U.S.-provided ANDSF equipment for its 
own training and operations. As part of its robust propaganda campaign, the Taliban has advertised U.S.-acquired equipment— 
including armored vehicles and military aircraft—in videos of military parades and in training videos. Second, the United States was 
able to recover some U.S.-provided aircraft it had access to at the time of the collapse. Some of these aircraft were moved into 
storage in the United States; others have already been repurposed and sent to other countries, such as Ukraine. Further, AAF pilots 
flew several aircraft from Afghanistan to central Asia when evacuating from northern bases that the Taliban was overrunning. 
Lastly, some former ANDSF members have escaped Afghanistan; others are in hiding, have been killed, or have joined extremist 
groups in Afghanistan. 


For more information, contact SIGAR Public Affairs at (703) 545-5974 or sigar.pentagon.ccr.mbx.public-affairs@mail.mil. 
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This report responds to directives from the House Armed Services Committee and House Committee on 
Oversight and Reform and its Subcommittee on National Security concerning the collapse of the Afghan 
National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF) in August 2021. The objectives of this evaluation were to (1) 
determine the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s collapse; (2) assess any underlying factors over the 20- 
year security sector assistance mission that contributed to the underdevelopment of important ANDSF 
capabilities and readiness; and (3) account for all U.S.-provided ANDSF equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF 
personnel, where possible. 


We found six short-term factors that accelerated the ANDSF’s collapse in August 2021. First, the decision to 
withdraw all U.S. military forces fundamentally changed the behaviors of the United States, the Ghani 
administration, and the Taliban. Actions taken by each ultimately accelerated the collapse of the ANDSF in 
August 2021. Many Afghans thought the U.S.-Taliban agreement was an act of bad faith and a signal that the 
United States was handing over Afghanistan to the enemy as it rushed to exit the country; its immediate effect 
was a dramatic loss in ANDSF morale. Other factors contributing to the ANDSF’s collapse included the change 
in the U.S. military's level of support to the ANDSF, the ANDSF’s failure to become self-sustaining, Afghan 
President Ashraf Ghani’s frequent changes of ANDSF leaders and appointment of loyalists, the Afghan 
government’s failure to take responsibility for Afghan security through the implementation of a national 
security strategy, and the Taliban’s effective exploitation of ANDSF weaknesses. These six short-term factors 
worked together to cause the ANDSF’s collapse. 


In addition, we identified eight systemic factors that explain why, after 20 years and nearly $90 billion in U.S. 
security assistance, the ANDSF was vulnerable to collapse in the first place and ill prepared to sustain security 
following a U.S. withdrawal. Specifically, (1) the length of the U.S. commitment was disconnected from a 
realistic understanding of the time required to build a self-sustaining security sector; (2) no one country or 
agency had ownership of the ANDSF development mission; (3) advisors were often poorly trained and 
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inexperienced for their mission, while frequent personnel rotations impeded standardization, continuity of 
effort, and institutional memory; (4) the lack of effective interagency oversight and assessment programs 
prevented a clear picture of reality on the ground; (5) Afghan corruption eroded ANDSF capabilities; (6) U.S. 
training, logistics and weapons procurement policies undermined its stated goal of creating a self-sustaining 
Afghan military; (7) the United States perpetuated pre-existing ethnic and regional tensions rather than 
achieving stated mission goals of force diversity and unification; and (8) the U.S. and Afghan governments 
failed to develop a police force effective at providing justice and protecting Afghan citizens from crime. 


During our work looking at the accounting for and status of U.S.-provided equipment to the ANDSF and U.S.- 
trained ANDSF personnel, we found that (1) the United States lacked a full accounting of equipment and 
personnel even before the collapse; (2) the Taliban is now using U.S.-provided military equipment in operations; 
(3) some U.S.-provided aircraft have been recovered while some others remain in limbo in other countries; and 
(4) ANDSF personnel have escaped, are in hiding, have been killed, or may have joined extremist groups. 


We are not making any recommendations in this report. 


SIGAR issued an interim version of this report on May 12, 2022. DOD and State declined to review that interim 
draft, denied us access to their staff, and mostly declined to answer requests for information. This limited 
SIGAR’s ability to perform this evaluation. Still, this final version includes additional information that we 
received from U.S. and former Afghan officials over the past eight months, without support from U.S. agencies. 
This draft includes updates throughout, a new appendix with quotes from U.S. and Afghan interviewees who 
witnessed the collapse of the ANDSF, and a new section on the politicization of the ANSDF. 


We also offered DOD, State, and USAID the opportunity to review and comment on this final report. USAID had 
no comments. State deferred to DOD for comments. In comments to SIGAR, DOD noted that the report has 
“important insights” but also disputed certain conclusions. SIGAR responded to those concerns in Appendix Il. 


SIGAR conducted this work under the authority of Public Law No. 110-181, as amended, and the Inspector 
General Act of 1978, as amended; and in accordance with the Quality Standards for Inspection and Evaluation 
published by the Council of the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency. 


im 


John F. Sopko 
Special Inspector General 
for Afghanistan Reconstruction 
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For two decades, at a cost of nearly $90 billion, the United States—in partnership with NATO and the Afghan 
government—supported the development of the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF), which 
consisted of the Afghan National Army (ANA), Afghan Air Force (AAF), and Afghan National Police (ANP). Over 
that period, the United States deployed military and civilian personnel to train, advise, and mentor Afghan 
soldiers, police, and ministry officials. The United States provided the ANDSF over 600,000 weapons, 300 
aircraft, 80,000 vehicles, communication equipment, and other advanced material, such as night vision 
goggles and biometric systems. The goal was to build an ANDSF that was independent, self-sustaining, and 
able to defend against internal and external threats. However, in August 2021, following the U.S. decision to 
withdraw from the country, the ANDSF collapsed. 


On September 10, 2021, the Chair and Ranking Member of the House Committee on Oversight and Reform 
and the Chair and Ranking Member on its Subcommittee on National Security directed SIGAR to (1) examine 
the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s collapse, including any underlying factors over the past 20 years 
that contributed to an underdevelopment of ANDSF capabilities, and (2) account for all U.S.-provided 
equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel. On September 23, 2021, the House passed its version of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year (FY) 2022. In its accompanying report (H. Rept. 117-118), 
the House Armed Services Committee directed SIGAR to evaluate the ANDSF’s performance from February 
2020 to August 2021, and to answer other questions similar to those in the House Committee on Oversight 
and Reform’s request. 


The objectives of this evaluation were to (1) determine the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s collapse; (2) 
assess any underlying factors over the 20-year security sector assistance mission that contributed to the 
underdevelopment of important ANDSF capabilities and readiness; and (3) account for all U.S.-provided ANDSF 
equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel, where possible. SIGAR issued an interim version of this report 
on May 12, 2022. This version includes additional information that we received from U.S. and former Afghan 
officials over the past eight months. 


To accomplish these objectives, we reviewed hundreds of government and academic reports related to the 
ANDSF’s development and the reasons for its eventual collapse. We also conducted over 40 interviews with 
former Afghan government officials, former ANDSF members, and current and former U.S. government 
Officials, including former commanders of U.S. forces, commanders of the Combined Security Transition 
Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A) (the unit responsible for the ANDSF’s development over the last 15 years), 
ambassadors, and advisors responsible for the development of the Afghan army, air force, special forces, and 
police. In addition, we used SIGAR’s repository of interviews and reviewed more than 100 relevant to our 
inquiry. Throughout the years, the Department of Defense (DOD) has provided information through SIGAR’s 
quarterly data call process; we reviewed hundreds of those responses. Further, we used prior SIGAR audits, 
inspections, evaluations, and lessons learned reports addressing U.S. efforts to build the ANDSF. Collectively, 
these reports have referenced thousands of U.S. government documents and academic reports. 


We conducted our work for this report in Arlington, Virginia, and via virtual telecommunication methods from 
October 2021 through February 2023, in accordance with the Quality Standards for Inspection and Evaluation 
published by the Council of the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency. Appendix | has a more detailed 
discussion of our scope and methodology. 


BACKGROUND 


In 2002, the United States and its coalition partners concluded that the development of an internationally 
trained and professional Afghan security force could serve as a viable alternative to the expansion of 
international forces in Afghanistan. Despite being ill prepared and lacking proper doctrine, policies, and 
resources, the United States took the lead in building the ANA. Coalition partners accepted the responsibility 
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for other efforts: police reform (Germany), counternarcotics (United Kingdom), judicial reform (Italy), and 
disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration (Japan).* 


In May 2002, the United States began training the ANA, with U.S. Special Forces leading the effort. Recognizing 
that training a national army was beyond the core competency of the Special Forces, the United States 
deployed the U.S. Army’s 10th Mountain Division to expand the training program from small infantry units to 
larger military formations, and to develop defense institutions such as logistics networks. However, the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq in 2003 removed a key resource from the Afghanistan mission: active-duty military units to 
train the Afghan military. Instead, training the Afghan military transitioned to a steady rotation of various Army 
National Guard units. 2 


In 2004, the United Nations described Afghanistan as “volatile, having seriously deteriorated in certain parts of 
the country.”3 At the same time, the Defense Intelligence Agency director reported that enemy attacks had 
reached their highest levels since the collapse of the Taliban government. The United States, recognizing that 
dividing security sector responsibilities among the coalition was not producing the desired results, increased its 
commitments. In 2005, the United States assumed the lead for developing the ANA and the ANP. In 2006, the 
U.S. military created CSTC-A as a temporary entity responsible for training, advising, assisting, and equipping 
the Afghan security forces. 


As U.S. and coalition military forces tried to get ahead of growing insecurity in Afghanistan, the United States 
turned to expanding the ANDSF on a politically constrained timeline. For the ANA, training capacity at the Kabul 
Military Training Center increased from two to five kandaks (the equivalent of U.S. Army battalions). In 2007, 
basic training was reduced from 14 to 10 weeks. ANP training underwent a similarly compressed schedule. In 
2005, the U.S. military reported that of Afghanistan’s 34,000 “trained” police officers, only 3,900 had been 
through the basic 8-week course, while the remainder had attended a 2-week transition course. In contrast, 
police recruits in the United States receive an average of 21 weeks of basic training, followed by weeks of field 
mentoring.® 


Meanwhile, the Afghan security forces lacked appropriate equipment, which threatened their combat 
readiness. According to a 2005 U.S. military report, some ANP units had less than 15 percent of the required 
weapons and communications systems on hand.§® In 2006, retired U.S. General Barry McCaffrey concluded 
that the ANA was “miserably under-resourced,” which was becoming a “major morale factor for their soldiers.” 7 


Despite issues with equipping the Afghan military and police, the United States pushed to expand ANDSF troop 
numbers. By the end of 2006, senior U.S. officials told the Afghan government that the United States would 
withhold funding if the Afghans did not agree to expand the ANP from 60,000 to 82,000 officers. In 2008, the 
U.S. and Afghan governments agreed to expand the ANA from 75,000 to 134,000 soldiers (a number that 
included members of the new AAF). However, there was little consideration of associated fiscal and resource 
constraints.® 


As part of the Afghan military expansion, the United States initiated training of specialized units, transitioning 
the ANA from a light-infantry army to a combined armed service with army, air force, and special forces 
elements—in other words, a force made in the image of the United States’ own military. Despite the inherent 
difficulties of recreating the U.S. military’s model in an impoverished nation, the train, advise, and assist (TAA) 
programs for the ANDSF’s specialized units were the most successful of the training efforts. U.S. Special 
Operations Command and some U.S. Air Force elements were responsible for the comprehensive and 
persistent approach taken.? 


In 2009, with the Taliban threat increasing and the ANDSF struggling to secure the country, President Barack 
Obama authorized a surge of U.S. combat forces and agreed to increase the ANDSF end strength to 352,000 
soldiers and police. At the same time, President Obama announced a withdrawal date for combat forces and 
the transfer of security to the ANDSF to begin in mid-2011. With the president’s guidance, the U.S. military 
pursued a strategy of rapidly improving security, while also supporting the development of a struggling ANDSF. 
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This two-track strategy created incentives for U.S. trainers and advisors to accomplish their goals by 
augmenting critical gaps in Afghan capability, providing enablers such as close air support, airlift, medical 
evacuation, logistics, and leadership. At the same time, the mandate to conduct partnered operations with the 
ANDSF taught the Afghans to model their fighting on that of the United States. An unintended outcome of this 
was an increased Afghan reliance on U.S.-provided advanced military capabilities and air support. 19 


In 2012, as U.S. and NATO forces began to draw down, the ANDSF struggled to succeed on its own. General 
Joseph Dunford, then the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) commander, warned the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in 2014 that once coalition forces withdrew, the Afghan security forces “will begin to 
deteriorate... think the only debate is the pace of that deterioration.”14 On December 31, 2014, the United 
States and its coalition partners ended the ISAF mission and transitioned to the Resolute Support mission, 
which focused on developing ministerial capacity and supporting the ANDSF at the ANA regional corps level. 
There were no dedicated coalition advisors to the Afghan police below the regional zone level.12 


The security situation began to deteriorate following the transition to the Resolute Support mission, providing a 
clear indication that the ANDSF was not ready to provide nationwide security without continued international 
operational support. Within the first 9 months of 2015, the Taliban captured the provincial capital of Kunduz 
(the first provincial capital to fall since the start of the war) and asserted control over the Musa Qala District in 
Helmand Province; meanwhile, the ANA’s 215th Corps collapsed. The Obama administration responded by 
deploying U.S. Special Forces and air support to recapture seized territory, loosening restrictions on targeting 
the Taliban, redeploying U.S. Marines into Helmand Province to reestablish security, and pushing back the 
planned U.S. withdrawal.13 


Under the Trump administration’s South Asia strategy, military operations escalated dramatically. In 2017, the 
United States dropped the GBU-43 Massive Ordinance Air Blast (informally known as the Mother of All Bombs) 
in Nangarhar Province, targeting the Islamic State. In 2018, the U.S. Army deployed the 1st Security Force 
Assistance Brigade to partner with ANA units below the corps level. In 2019, the United States conducted 
7,423 airstrikes, the most since at least 2009.14 


Then U.S. military support to the ANDSF came to an abrupt end. On February 29, 2020, the United States and 
the Taliban signed a bilateral agreement in Doha, Qatar, stipulating that the United States would withdraw all 
U.S. military personnel and contractors from Afghanistan. The United States signed the agreement despite the 
fact that the ANDSF was still dependent on the U.S. military for support. In return, the Taliban promised not to 
attack the United States or allow attacks from Afghanistan on the United States or its allies, and to enter into 
intra-Afghan peace negotiations.15 


Within only a few months of the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement, the Taliban initiated its offensive against 
the ANDSF, testing the strength and boundaries of the agreement.*¢ The highest number of Taliban-initiated 
attacks against the ANDSF since at least the agreement occurred from September to November 2020.17 In 
October 2020, then-Resolute Support Commander General Austin Scott Miller urged the Taliban to reduce 
violence, and in March 2021, General Miller warned that the continued U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan could 
leave the ANDSF without vital support.18 In March 2021, as the incoming Biden administration deliberated its 
Afghanistan policy, the Taliban threatened to resume attacks against the United States and the coalition if they 
did not withdraw by May 1, 2021, as agreed to by the Trump administration. In April 2021, the U.S. intelligence 
community concluded that the likelinood of a peace deal within a year was low, that the ANDSF continued to 
face setbacks, and that the Taliban were confident of achieving a military victory.19 


On April 14, 2021, after deliberations among his national security team, President Biden announced that the 
U.S. would withdraw all U.S. military and contractors by September 11, 2021, on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of the September 11th attacks.2° In May 2021, the Taliban overran six ANA bases in Baghlan 
Province, and at least 200 soldiers stationed at these bases surrendered. According to village elders and 
government officials, another 26 outposts and bases in four other provinces surrendered after private 
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negotiations with the Taliban. Meanwhile, on May 28, 2021, the United States transferred one of its primary 
bases in Kabul, the New Kabul Compound, to the ANDSF. 21 


On June 16, 2021, about two dozen Afghan Special Forces soldiers were surrounded and killed in northern 
Fayab Province, including the renowned field commander, Colonel Sohrab Azimi, leading to mourning across 
the country and within the ANDSF.?2 A few days later, President Ghani called on Afghans to arm themselves in 
“public uprising forces” (an umbrella term for local pro-government militias) to fight the Taliban.23 On July 2, 
2021, the United States completed its withdrawal from Bagram Air Base. By July 4, the Taliban had seized 
more than a dozen districts in northern Afghanistan.24 On July 31, the conflict, previously confined to rural 
areas and smaller cities, reached a turning point as the Taliban launched attacks on major airports in 
Kandahar and Herat Provinces. 25 


Over a 5-day period in early August 2021, the Taliban captured seven provinces in northern Afghanistan, an 
area with a reputation of putting up exceptionally strong resistance to the Taliban since the 1990s. 26 Former 
militia leaders from northern provinces, such as Atta Mohammad Noor and Abdul Rashid Dostum, initially 
rallied the local population to create public uprising forces to combat the growing Taliban offensive.2” However, 
according to local observers, the Afghan government did not provide any support to these forces. A resident of 
Takhar Province told reporters at the time, “The security forces and public uprising forces have been fighting 
for the past 40 days and standing against the Taliban without the support of the central government. 
Unfortunately, the lack of equipment and central government’s support had caused Taloqan [Takhar’s 
provincial capital] to fall to the Taliban.” 28 Further, a police chief in Kunduz City said, “We are so tired, and the 
security forces are so tired...We hadn’t received reinforcements and aircraft did not target the Taliban on 
time.” 29 Seeing that no outside support was forthcoming, Northern Alliance leaders fled to neighboring 
provinces, abandoning their positions. According to local reporting, some northern provincial capitals were 
captured with little or no fighting.3° 


On August 1, seemingly unaware of the increasing security crisis, President Ghani held a new governance 
initiative event during which he emphasized that the Afghan government had a “new plan” to turn around the 
security situation within 6 months. That plan included mobilizing public uprising forces and more than doubling 
the elite commando forces.** The Taliban’s timetable was shorter: In only 30 days, it captured all 34 provinces 
in Afghanistan—33 of the 34 within a 10-day period starting on August 6. Figure 1 shows when the Taliban 
captured each province.?2 
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Figure 1 - Taliban Completes Their Conquest of Afghanistan, August 6-September 5, 2021 
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Note: The map above is based on an Al Jazeera map of the fall of Afghanistan, edited to include additional provinces and a different color scheme. Lightest-to-darkest shading of provinces 
indicates calendar sequence of Taliban control of capitals, oldest to newest. The dates represent the final fall of the provincial capitals provided by open sources, and may not indicate Taliban 
control of the entire province. 

Source: Reuters, “Taliban capture first Afghan provincial capital, in Nimroz — police,” 8/6/2021; Washington Post, “Taliban fighters overrun an Afghan provincial capital for the first time since 
withdrawal of foreign forces,” 8/6/2021; Al Jazeera, “Shebergan: Taliban captures second Afghan provincial capital,” 8/7/2021; Stars and Stripes, “Taliban seize major Afghan city, one of three 
provincial capitals to fall Sunday,” 8/8/2021; Daily Mail, “Taliban captures its SIXTH city in less than a week as military pilots quit after being targeted for assassination, leaving Afghan troops 
without vital air support,” 8/9/2021; Long War Journal, “Former headquarters of Northern Alliance falls under Taliban control,” 8/10/2021; Al Jazeera, “Taliban captures Afghan commander 
Ismail Khan after fall of Herat,” 8/13/2021; Voice of America, “Taliban Seize Several Major Afghan Provincial Capitals,” 8/13/2021; New York Times, “Afghanistan’s Commercial Hub, 
Mazar-i-Sharif, Falls to the Insurgents,” 8/14/2021; Associated Press, “Taliban capture key northern city, approach Afghan capital,” 8/14/2021; Al Jazeera, “Taliban enters Kabul, awaits’ 
peaceful transfer’ of power,” 8/15/2021; Long War Journal, “Taliban completes conquest of Afghanistan after seizing Panjshir,” 9/6/2021. 


On August 15, 2021, the Taliban arrived at the gates of Kabul, compelling President Ghani to flee to 
Uzbekistan and precipitating the collapse of the Afghan government.?° By then, six of the seven ANA Corps had 
surrendered or dissolved.*4 Only the 215th Corps in Helmand Province remained engaged in combat 
operations against the Taliban for 2 days after the president had fled the country, at which point it was 
instructed to stop fighting.?5 On the day of President Ghani’s departure, the Taliban entered the presidential 
palace. 36 Although the Taliban controlled the majority of the country, it was not until September 6, 2021, that 
the Taliban was able to capture the last provincial capital of Panjshir Province. A day later, on September 7, the 
Taliban named its new interim government.” 
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SIX SHORT-TERM FACTORS ACCELERATED THE COLLAPSE OF THE ANDSF, 
BEGINNING WITH THE DECISION BY TWO U.S. PRESIDENTS TO WITHDRAW THE 
U.S. MILITARY AND ITS CONTRACTORS FROM AFGHANISTAN 


SIGAR found that six short-term factors accelerated to the ANDSF’s collapse in August 2021. The first factor 
was the U.S. decision to withdraw U.S. military and military contractors from Afghanistan through the February 
2020 signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement under the Trump administration, and the withdrawal following 
President Biden’s public address in April 2021. These decisions fundamentally altered every subsequent 
decision by U.S. government agencies, the Ghani administration, and the Taliban. Many Afghans thought the 
U.S.-Taliban agreement was an act of bad faith and a signal that the U.S. was handing over Afghanistan to the 
enemy as it rushed to exit the country.38 Its immediate effect was that the agreement degraded ANDSF morale. 
Other short-term factors contributing to the ANDSF’s collapse included changes to the U.S. military’s level of 
support to the ANDSF following the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement, the ANDSF’s inability to become self- 
sustaining, the politicization of the ANDSF, the Afghan government's failure to establish a national security 
plan, and the Taliban’s effective exploitation of ANDSF weaknesses. These six factors set into motion a 
cascade of events that led to the ANDSF’s collapse. 


The U.S.-Taliban Agreement and Subsequent Withdrawal Announcement Degraded 
ANDSF Morale 


Former Afghan officials and ANDSF officers conveyed to SIGAR and various media outlets a clear consensus 
that the February 2020 signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement and the April 2021 announcement of the 
continuation of the withdrawal of U.S. military and contractor personnel degraded ANDSF morale.?9 Although 
U.S. official statements stressed continued financial, diplomatic, and logistical support, the ANDSF counted on 
the actual U.S. military presence in Afghanistan as its protection against large-scale ANDSF losses.4° One 
analyst of Afghan politics, Columbia University professor Dipali Mukhopadhyay, has written that the presence 
of U.S. forces was a symbol to Afghan elites that the United States was politically invested in Afghanistan’s 
future—a form of psychological signaling that appeared as important for the government’s Survival as actual 
money.“ 


According to ANDSF officials, the U.S.-Taliban agreement catalyzed the collapse. Former Afghan 215th Army 
Corps Commander General Sami Sadat told SIGAR that the agreement’s psychological impact was so great 
that the average Afghan soldier switched to “survival mode and became [susceptible] to accepting other offers 
and deals.”42 Another senior ANDSF official told us that after the Doha agreement was signed, Afghan soldiers 
knew they were not the winners.4 


The U.S.-Taliban agreement gave the Taliban its core demand: the complete withdrawal of U.S. and coalition 
troops, as well as contractors. The United States, in return, received the promise of the safe withdrawal of U.S. 
troops, the promise that the Taliban would enter into intra-Afghan talks, and vague assurances that al-Qaeda 
would not use Afghan territory to strike the United States and its allies.44 The Afghan government, a non- 
signatory to the agreement, was excluded from negotiations, legitimating the Taliban on the world stage and 
further undercutting the Afghan government's credibility, which many Afghans already viewed as illegitimate. 45 
Shortly after the agreement was signed, Taliban leader Haibatullah Akhundzada declared victory on behalf of 
the “entire Muslim and Mujahid nation.” 46 


As part of the agreement, the U.S. agreed to a lopsided prisoner exchange—5,000 militants in return for only 
1,000 Taliban-held Afghan government prisoners. U.S. Special Representative for Afghanistan Reconciliation 
Zalmay Khalilzad, the lead U.S. negotiator, touted the exchange as a trust-building exercise ahead of intra- 
Afghan talks.4” According to a senior Afghan official, the Afghan government protested the prisoner release 
because it was one of its last sources of leverage; it ultimately agreed only under pressure from Washington, 
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which included a threat to withhold aid.48 The release of 5,000 Taliban fighters by September 2020 
regenerated the Taliban’s combat power and further demoralized the ANDSF.49 According to press reports, 
most prisoners ignored their signed pledges not to rejoin the fight against government forces and returned to 
the battlefield as fighters, commanders, and leaders of the Taliban’s shadow government. For example, one 
former prisoner resumed his old post as Helmand’s shadow deputy governor and in July 2021 led the assault 
on the provincial capital of Lashkar Gah.5° Former General Sadat, the commander in charge of Helmand’s 
defense in 2021, told SIGAR that most of the released prisoners were group leaders, commanders, and chiefs 
who could go into a province or a village and recruit and mobilize their groups quickly.51 Several ex-prisoners 
told Australian journalist Lynne O’Donnell that the Taliban’s pledge not to redeploy prisoners was a deliberate 
deception.®2 


The character of the withdrawal left many Afghans with the impression that the U.S. was simply handing 
Afghanistan over to a Taliban government-in-waiting. A senior Afghan official told SIGAR that he faulted the 
United States for not negotiating with the Afghan government directly and keeping it, perhaps intentionally, in 
the dark. “President Ghani [told U.S. officials], if you want to withdraw, [then] withdraw,” the senior Afghan 
official said. But, he added, Ghani urged the United States to negotiate with the Afghan government, to give it a 
fighting chance. Otherwise, the senior official said, President Ghani believed that negotiating with the Taliban 
delegitimized everything and the Taliban gained a victory narrative.53 


Several former Afghan and senior U.S. officials told SIGAR the Biden administration’s withdrawal process was 
abrupt and uncoordinated—in particular, the withdrawal of contractor support for the ANDSF. 54 Lisa Curtis, the 
National Security Council’s Senior Director for South and Central Asia during the Trump administration, likened 
the U.S. withdrawal to “yanking the rug out from under the Afghans.” 55 However, the U.S.-Taliban Agreement 
entered into by the Trump Administration required the withdrawal of all contractors along with the troops. Still, 
one former senior Afghan official told SIGAR that he had mistakenly believed that some contractors and U.S. 
capabilities would remain after the troop withdrawal.5° According to retired Lt. Gen. David Barno, who 
commanded U.S. forces from 2003 to 2005, even the U.S. military underestimated the significance of pulling 
contractor support in Afghanistan. He told SIGAR that contractor forces could not sustain themselves in a high- 
threat environment like Afghanistan without military on the ground. Therefore, a plan to keep contractors in 
place, or a more gradual drawdown, was a critical missing piece.” 


Accounts of the U.S. departure from Bagram Airfield in July 2021 revealed frustration among Afghan military 
officials, who told the Associated Press that U.S. forces departed the base late at night, shutting off the 
electricity, without notifying the new Afghan base commander. The commander realized it two hours later—after 
looters had ransacked the base. Pentagon spokesman John Kirby later told reporters that “high-level” Afghan 
officials had been made aware of the U.S. departure, while declining to dispute the Afghan military officials’ 
accounts.°8 Nevertheless, the perception of the late-night departure had a demoralizing effect on Afghan 
soldiers. One Afghan soldier told the Associated Press that “in one night, [the United States] lost all the goodwill 
of 20 years by leaving the way it did—in the night, without telling the Afghan soldiers who were outside patrolling 
the area.”59 A senior ANDSF official told SIGAR that the Bagram departure was a clear signal to all ANDSF that 
they were alone and that no logistics, medical, or salary support would come from the international 
community.© In addition, several former senior Afghan officials told us that the circumstances of the withdrawal 
from Bagram was one of several U.S. decisions that reinforced the perception that the United States was 
abandoning the Afghan government.®1 


Finally, according to a former senior Afghan official, the secrecy surrounding certain specifics in the U.S.- 
Taliban agreement demoralized them.®2 For ANDSF forces already physically isolated, facing supply shortages, 
and weathering aggressive Taliban propaganda efforts, paranoia around the U.S.-Taliban agreement fed 
distrust and conspiracy theories. © 
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Conditionality Stipulations for Withdrawal Contained in the U.S.-Taliban Agreement Contributed to the 
Afghan Government’s Failure to Plan for a Post-Withdrawal Reality 


The Taliban’s agreement to participate in talks with the Afghan government as a condition of the U.S.-Taliban 
deal likely reinforced President Ghani’s perception that the United States was not going to leave Afghanistan, 
at least not before an intra-Afghan peace deal was finalized.®4 One senior U.S. official told us that for a while, 
Afghan leaders believed that the United States “wouldn't be able to withdraw, based on the agreements that 
we have and their interpretation...that without their [permission], we could not withdraw.” 6 As a result, 
President Ghani did not accurately assess the Taliban threat, choosing instead to focus on his political rivals 
and their threats to his presidency. According to Afghanistan Analysts Network analysis, this likely contributed 
to President Ghani’s delay in planning for a post-withdrawal reality and his failure to support his political rivals’ 
public uprising forces. ® 


According to a former senior Afghan official, the Afghan government read the U.S.-Taliban agreement as the 
conditions-based peace deal it purported to be, not the calendar-based withdrawal deal that it had become. 
“Our understanding [of the agreement] was the conditionality part of it,” the former official told SIGAR.® Ina 
New Yorker interview, Hamdullah Mohib, Ghani’s former national security advisor, claimed that “Ghani felt lied 
to,” especially after the Trump administration ignored the Taliban’s violations of its commitments. “He was 
undermined,” the advisor said.68 


Mohib told SIGAR, “Of course, we always knew the United States would withdraw eventually... [b]ut we were 
caught off guard by President Biden’s decision to withdraw completely without conditions being met in the U.S. 
agreement with the Taliban. That April announcement was a shock to us because prior to that, throughout our 
partnership with the [United States], U.S. officials had consistently—at every opportunity—assured the Afghan 
government that they were committed to an ‘independent and democratic Afghanistan’... and they refuted 
profusely any argument that their negotiations with the Taliban and their subsequent deal with the Taliban was 
essentially a guise to withdraw all of their troops. We were constantly reassured that the [United States] was 
committed to the partnership with the Afghan government. They insisted that they wanted a peaceful 
Afghanistan in which the gains of the last 20 years would be preserved. They maintained this position until the 
very end.”69 


Several former Afghan officials told SIGAR that Afghan elites ignored signals from three consecutive U.S. 
administrations because they believed Afghanistan was too strategically important for the United States, which 
had invested too much in Afghanistan to leave. ”° Abdul Qayom Rahimi, the last governor of Logar Province 
before the collapse, told SIGAR: “Fighting for 20 years gave the impression that the Americans are staying here 
and that this was an American war. In the subconscious of military people, everyone thought the Americans 
would never leave—Afghanistan was too strategically important.”’1 Afghan scholar Vanda Felbab-Brown 
described this mindset as “delusional.” ’2 But Ghani’s calculation, based as it was on selective listening, was 
not completely illogical. For instance, in the words of former U.S. Secretary of Defense James Mattis, the United 
States did have “a strong strategic reason to stay engaged there, completely separate from the war.” 3 


One component of Ghani’s calculation was likely based on the Bilateral Security Agreement (BSA) that his 
government signed with the United States in September 2014. The agreement outlined mutual security 
understandings between the two governments and provided the legal basis for U.S. troops to remain in 
Afghanistan after 2014, as part of the new Resolute Support non-combat mission. According to the agreement, 
the U.S. mission to “enhance the ability of Afghanistan to deter internal and external threats against its 
sovereignty” would remain in force “until the end of 2024 and beyond” unless terminated by either side with 
two years’ notice.’4 The February 2020 U.S.-Taliban agreement thus established competing obligations. 
According to a senior Afghan government official, Ghani repeatedly asked U.S. officials whether the Doha 
agreement overrode the BSA and the Strategic Partnership Agreement (the NATO equivalent to the BSA), but 
received only vague responses. ’& 
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At the same time, U.S. forces had regularly intervened to prevent the fall of major Afghan cities, even after 
transferring security ownership to the Afghans in 2015. For example, in October 2015, U.S. forces helped 
retake Kunduz after the Taliban seized the provincial capital for 15 days—the first Taliban takeover of a major 
city since 2001. In August 2018, a similar situation unfolded in Ghazni city, a strategic urban center located 
less than 100 miles from Kabul.’° Afghanistan expert Thomas Barfield told SIGAR that from President Ghani’s 
point of view, those events indicated that when provincial centers were threatened, the U.S. military would step 
in to stave off disaster.” 


The fact that the United States had on several occasions failed to follow through on its intention to withdraw all 
U.S. troops from Afghanistan may have factored into Ghani’s calculations as well. For example, beginning with 
the Obama administration’s negotiations with the Taliban in 2010, several attempts to withdraw from 
Afghanistan had been stalled. ’8 Senior Afghan officials also expected that the incoming Biden administration 
would negate the previous administration’s policy decisions on Afghanistan. ”9 


Most importantly, the consensus opinion in Washington, according to Barfield, aligned with Ghani’s: The 
potential costs of a U.S. withdrawal were too high.®° As outlined in the February 2021 Afghanistan Study Group 
report, keeping a few thousand U.S. troops in Afghanistan was a relatively cheap insurance policy for the United 
States, and the safer choice.® Within both the Trump and Biden administrations, the military was pushing to 
remain in Afghanistan. According to September 2021 testimony before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
senior U.S. military leaders, including USFOR-A Commanding General Austin Miller and CENTCOM commanding 
General Kenneth McKenzie, had recommended leaving a few thousand troops in Afghanistan rather than a 
complete withdrawal.®? Earlier, in August 2017, the Trump administration’s authorization of a modest troop 
increase and expanded authorities for U.S. armed forces to target the Taliban, which departed substantially 
from President Trump’s campaign promises, reassured the Afghan government.83 However, according to former 
acting Special Representative for Afghanistan and Pakistan, Laurel Miller, the underlying message at that time 
was, “the generals are making me [Trump] Say this, so I’m saying it, but I’m not really committed to it.” 


According to a senior State official, U.S. government officials, including members of Congress with whom 
President Ghani communicated through unofficial channels, reinforced President Ghani’s misperceptions.®4 
Indeed, then-Secretary of State Mike Pompeo reportedly accused President Ghani of “mobilizing Washington 
against” the Trump administration.85 At one 2019 Washington press conference, Afghan National Security 
Adviser Hamdullah Mohib went so far as to accuse lead negotiator Zalmay Khalilzad of delegitimizing the 
Afghan government by excluding it from the negotiations, and planning to create a “caretaker government of 
which he will then become the viceroy.” 86 


This State official also told SIGAR that the apparent disconnect between unofficial channels of support and 
public pronouncements gave President Ghani the impression that there was no consensus within the U.S. 
government on the withdrawal question, and that the withdrawal announcement was intended to shape his 
behavior, as opposed to being official U.S. policy.8” 


Hekmat Karzai, a former Afghan deputy foreign minister and cousin of Hamid Karzai, reaffirmed this 
disconnect: “I think one of the greatest miscalculations of Ashraf Ghani was that he thought he knew 
Washington, he thought many of these senators were his close friends...He thought that he was able to 
address both houses of Congress, and he thought he had lobbyists in Washington that were pulling for him. 
Yet, at the end of the day, he couldn’t read the most basic signals that Washington had for him.” 88 


Although Afghan officials received repeated signals that the United States would withdraw, the Afghan 
government’s interpretation of the U.S.-Taliban agreement likely blunted their impact. Lead negotiator 
Khalilzad’s claims that “nothing is agreed until everything is agreed”—including intra-Afghan talks and a 
ceasefire—bolstered this narrative.®9 Ultimately, the Afghan government, by clinging to the agreement’s 
conditions for withdrawal and the fundamental belief that the United States would not allow the government to 
fail, misread U.S. intentions to leave and failed to properly prepare for that outcome. 
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“| think one of the greatest miscalculations of Ashraf Ghani was that he thought he knew 
Washington, he thought many of these senators were his close friends... he thought he 
had lobbyists in Washington that were pulling for him. Yet, at the end of the day, he 


couldn’t read the most basic signals that Washington had for him.” - Hekmat Karzai 


The U.S.-Announced Withdrawal Altered the Strategic Calculus for Afghans 


Outside observers have noted that American boots on the ground signaled the United States’ political 
investment in the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan and sent a message to the country’s fractious elites that the 
rewards for cooperation remained far richer than those from going it alone.°° The prospect that the 
powerbroker keeping the Afghan state afloat was ready to exit the game gave the country’s competing factions 
reasons to defect and seek short-term personal gains.94 


As Afghan elites sought to negotiate their future with the Taliban, many ANDSF units saw the writing on the wall 
and found little reason to fight to the end. The Afghanistan Analysts Network, an independent policy research 
organization, wrote, “It is common knowledge in Afghanistan that many fighters only fight as long as they are 
paid and as long as they believe they can win.”92 Afghanistan’s history is replete with examples of losing 
Afghan factions changing sides, often multiple times, even in the middle of a battle.93 Retired Lt. Gen. Barno 
recalled how, after 2001, “Everyone flipped their cards overnight. All the players changed sides—and that’s 
exactly what happened this time. They looked at the likelihood of success and flipped...That is a distinctive 
cultural trait and we paid too little attention to it.”94 The Taliban did not capture most districts and provinces 
through military victory; instead, local government officials, tribal elders, and ANDSF commanders negotiated 
surrenders. Deal-making between the Taliban and local leaders had occurred for years, often in the form of 
temporary ceasefires. However, after the U.S.-Taliban agreement and as Taliban victories mounted, negotiated 
surrenders multiplied—a clear sign that many Afghans recognized that the tide had turned.95 


Many factors eroded the ANDSF’s determination to keep fighting, including low salaries, poor logistics that led 
to food, water, and ammunition shortages, and corrupt commanders who colluded with contractors to skim off 
food and fuel contracts.9° But the root cause of the morale crisis may have been the lack of ANDSF buy-in with 
the Afghan central government.9” 


For some ANDSF members, fighting the Taliban was a paycheck, not a cause worth losing one’s life over. 
Afghanistan scholar Antonio Giustozzi explained, “Families sent one of their kids into the army because it meant 
a salary. Usually, they didn’t send their smartest kid, because the smartest kid they send to study. Maybe you 
send another one to become a mullah just to hedge your bets, and you keep one on the farm, and then if you 
have a fourth one who smokes most of the time, doesn’t want to work, you send him to the army, because 
that’s a salary.”98 However, it was rarely a reliable salary. Many ANDSF members, often with families to support, 
had not been paid in months. As a result, Taliban offers of cash and amnesty for surrenders proved enticing. 99 


Other Afghans were willing to fight bravely to protect their homes and villages, but little more than that, 
explained Afghanistan historian and former advisor to U.S. commanders in Afghanistan Carter Malkasian. 19° 
Ethnic divisions and tensions were not erased with the creation of a national army and were exacerbated by 
the Ghani administration’s perceived ethnic bias in favor of Pashtuns. 10t Fewer still were willing to die for a 
government in Kabul widely perceived as corrupt, predatory, and illegitimate. As a former interior minister told 
us, “Nobody wanted to die for Ghani, [to] die for people who were here to rob the country.” 192 


The February 2020 U.S.-Taliban agreement, and the defensive posture that it imposed on the ANDSF, 
impacted security for Afghans differently, depending on whether they lived in Taliban-controlled or government- 
controlled territories. According to interviews by the Afghanistan Analysts Network, civilians living in Taliban- 
controlled areas found life after the Doha agreement took on a degree of peace and normality that many had 
not known for years. For them, the progress that ANDSF officials boasted of in 2018 and 2019 had meant a 
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brutal campaign of U.S. and Afghan air strikes and night raids by National Directorate of Security (NDS) units 
that left countless civilians maimed or dead. The threat of U.S. and ANDSF bombardments and raids often left 
farmers in these areas unable to work their fields—a major source of income for many Afghan households. 193 


In Taliban-controlled areas, typically in eastern provinces like Wardak and Nangarhar, the drop in violence 
improved the quality of life for many Afghans. “Since the Doha agreement, in Wardak, there’s no 
bombardments or night raids. The people are very happy,” one resident told journalist Andrew Quilty. 
“Wardakis are no longer living like prisoners in their homes,” said another. But for civilians living in 
government-controlled or contested areas, risks stayed the same or even increased, the Afghanistan Analysts 
Network reported. The removal of most U.S. airstrikes, combined with the ANDSF’s defensive posture, led to 
more frequent attacks by an emboldened Taliban. The ANDSF, in turn, responded with more indiscriminate 
violence: “The national police have changed their behavior [since the Doha agreement]. Because they’re stuck 
in their bases, they fire a lot from them,” one farmer told Quilty. 104 


As fighting intensified across the country, real-time media reports broadcast ANDSF units surrendering or being 
defeated, often because supplies or reinforcements never arrived. Press organizations and analysts reported 
that the Taliban deftly exploited these defeats in their media campaign, reinforcing the perception that the 
Afghan government would not come to anyone’s rescue and demoralizing growing numbers of government 
forces.105 An Afghan interviewed by the Afghanistan Analysts Network reported that the main reason behind 
the defeat of the army in Badghis was the lack of support from the central government, which left soldiers 
without water to drink, bullets to fight with, or promised reinforcements. 106 Some Afghans interviewed by the 
Afghanistan Analysts Network even claimed the Ghani government had ordered the army in their district to 
retreat, abandoning those who still wanted to defend their areas. Whether real or imagined, these orders 
instilled a feeling of betrayal in those who wanted to keep fighting and may have prompted others to change 
sides. 107 


According to Afghanistan scholar Kate Clark, morale was a decisive factor, even the linchpin, in the collapse of 
the Afghan security forces.1°8 Low morale had been a problem in the ANDSF for years. The Taliban, however, 
always had a comparative advantage when it came to morale: It was a volunteer army who fought for religious 
beliefs, not for pay. In the Taliban’s narrative, it was resisting foreign occupation and fighting a holy jihad on 
behalf of an ideology deeply rooted in Afghan history; its members were liberators fighting a corrupt, abusive 
government propped up by a foreign military. This narrative proved powerful, despite the Taliban’s own foreign 
dependencies. 199 


Afghan scholars believe that the Taliban was also more ethnically cohesive, composed of mostly Pashtun men 
of similar religious education and experience. Taliban fighters, who were recruited largely through personal 
contacts, usually fought alongside their brothers and cousins. These factors made for a resilient force in which 
Taliban members felt they were fighting for their religion, country, and family. The Taliban’s recruitment 
propaganda marketed a life of heroism and sacrifice. Powerful symbols, including Taliban’s supreme leader 
Mawlawi Haibatullah Akhundzada, whose own son was a suicide bomber for the cause, bolstered its 
message. 110 The Afghan government never disseminated a compelling counternarrative of its own.144 


Knowledgeable observers of the U.S. campaign in Afghanistan believe that U.S. officials did not adequately 
assess the time necessary to develop unit cohesion, considering the wide range of ethnicities represented in 
Afghan units within the ANDSF. Nor did the U.S. military’s assessment tools measure the corresponding impact 
of factors of morale or will to fight. In part, they believe, this was because intangible factors such as morale 
and leadership are difficult to measure.*12 But by failing to account for the ANDSF’s morale, the U.S. military 
and intelligence community overestimated how long it would take the ANDSF to collapse. 118 
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The U.S. Military Changed Its Level of Support to the ANDSF Overnight, Leaving the 
ANDSF without an Important Force Multiplier-U.S. Airstrikes—and Fueling Mistrust 
Among Afghan Forces 


After the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement, U.S. support for conducting airstrikes on the Taliban 
dramatically decreased, reducing the ANDSF’s ability to conduct offensive operations to combat Taliban threats. 
The loss of U.S. close air support allowed the Taliban greater freedom of movement and enabled its fighters to 
infiltrate and surround major cities across Afghanistan. In addition, the U.S.-Taliban agreement never clearly 
communicated the specifics of its policy changes to the Ghani administration or ANDSF leadership. Confusion 
about the agreement among the ANDSF fostered mistrust against the U.S. and Afghan governments. 


Confusion Left the ANDSF Without an Important Force Multiplier—U.S. Airstrikes—After the U.S.-Taliban 
Agreement in 2020 


Under the Trump administration’s South Asia strategy, DOD received additional authorizations to combat the 
Taliban insurgency, mostly in the form of airstrikes. In 2019, the United States conducted 7,423 airstrikes, the 
most since at least 2009. 114 Senior Afghan security officials told SIGAR that in 2019, the ANDSF was making 
progress and recapturing territory previously lost to the Taliban.145 After the signing of the U.S.-Taliban 
agreement, the U.S. military changed its level of military support to the ANDSF dramatically. General Sadat, a 
former commander of Afghanistan’s Joint Special Operations Command, told us that “overnight...98 percent of 
U.S. airstrikes had ceased.”116 In fact, the number of airstrikes fell by 78 precent—only 1,631 in 2020, 
compared to 7,243 the year before. Almost half of those 1,631 air strikes occurred in the two months before 
the signing of the Doha agreement.11” 


Seeking to facilitate intra-Afghan talks, U.S. officials also pressured the Afghan government into tempering its 
own offensive operations, according to the Afghanistan Analysts Network.118 In February 2020, President Ghani 
ordered Afghan security forces to assume a defensive posture against the Taliban to facilitate the “reduction in 
violence” period preceding the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement. On March 19, 2020, after concluding that 
there had been no reduction in Taliban violence, Afghanistan’s acting minister of defense ordered the ANDSF to 
assume an “active defense” posture, which authorized ANDSF forces to attack only if they concluded that the 
enemy was preparing an attack of its own.119 Security analyst Jonathan Schroden found that the ANDSF’s 
active defense posture resulted in “a decreased number of total operations involving Afghan Special Security 
Forces,” but that it increased the operational tempo of the AAF and the consolidation of hundreds of ANDSF 
checkpoints into a smaller number of patrol bases. Meanwhile, levels of Taliban-initiated attacks increased 45 
percent over 2019.” 120 Even in this slightly consolidated and defensive posture, the ANDSF were still scattered 
across hundreds, if not thousands, of checkpoints across Afghanistan, relying on underdeveloped logistical 
capabilities. The active defense posture, which forced the ANDSF to stop most offensive operations, helped the 
Taliban maintain the initiative and freedom of movement, and enabled its fighters to infiltrate and surround 
major cities across Afghanistan.121 A former senior Afghan official told SIGAR that the “active defense” posture 
was a recipe for confusion for the ANDSF, which in turn accelerated the loss of checkpoints. 122 


Confusion over Changes in U.S. Military Support to the ANDSF Bred Mistrust and Fueled Taliban Propaganda 


The U.S.-Taliban agreement introduced tremendous uncertainty into the U.S.-Afghan relationship. Many of its 
provisions were contained in secret written and verbal agreements between U.S. and Taliban envoys, which the 
Trump administration classified.+23 According to journalists Steve Coll and Adam Entous, writing in The New 
Yorker, some U.S. analysts believe that one classified annex detailed the Taliban’s counterterrorism 
commitments, while a second classified annex detailed U.S. and Taliban restrictions on fighting.124 However, a 
senior U.S. official told SIGAR that the Doha agreement did not negotiate military tactics with the Taliban, and 
that General A. Scott Miller, then the commander of NATO forces in Afghanistan, remained “judge and jury.” 125 
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Despite official requests made to DOD and State, SIGAR was not able to obtain copies of these secret annexes. 
According to Coll and Entous, “both sides accepted that the U.S. would no longer engage in ‘offensive’ 
operations against the Taliban”—but that it was unclear what “offensive operations” meant. “The Taliban 
argued that [General] Miller’s forces could strike only guerrillas who were directly involved in attacks on Afghan 
forces, whereas Miller ... concluded that he was allowed to act in other ways, including striking preemptively 
against fighters who were planning an attack,” Coll and Entous wrote. The Taliban later filed more than 1,600 
complaints about U.S. airstrikes to chief negotiator Khalilzad’s team and used them to justify their intensified 
assault on government forces, Coll and Entous found. 126 


Afghan officials, largely removed from the negotiations, struggled to understand what the United States had 
agreed to with the Taliban. In addition to the disputed provisions in the classified portions of the agreement, 
the Taliban had also made verbal agreements, which U.S. officials documented, including a commitment not to 
attack major Afghan cities or diplomatic facilities. 12” However, according to Afghan government officials, the 
U.S. military never clearly communicated the specifics of its policy changes to the Ghani administration or 
ANDSF leadership.*28 A senior Afghan official told SIGAR that he had never seen the classified annexes to the 
U.S.-Taliban agreement; only after recognizing unfamiliar trends on the battlefield did he gain some 
understanding of the United States’ post-agreement tactics. The Taliban’s operations and tactics suggested 
that they had a better understanding of the new U.S. levels of support the United States was willing to provide 
to the ANDSF than did the ANDSF itself. 129 


Whether through military or diplomatic channels or through battlefield observations, senior Afghan officials 
gained their own understanding of the U.S. military’s new policy. One senior former Afghan official, as well as 
former generals Sami Sadat and Masoud Andarabi, shared their interpretations with SIGAR: Taliban forces 
could attack ANDSF troops, but not district centers or major cities. U.S. airstrikes, meanwhile, would not target 
Taliban leaders or massed fighters that were not directly engaging ANDSF forces. 13° According to Sadat, 
Taliban fighters had to be actively shooting within 150 meters of a checkpoint for U.S. aircraft to engage. If 
Taliban forces were 300 meters away, or stopped shooting when U.S. aircraft arrived, the ANDSF were on their 
own. In such circumstances, the Taliban would simply wait for U.S. aircraft to leave to refuel before resuming 
its attacks. 181 Sadat told us this permitted the Taliban to start moving around, connecting its small pockets of 
fighting groups across the country.*82 


A senior Afghan official echoed Sadat’s account (although in his telling the United States would not engage if 
Taliban forces were 500 meters away). The senior official said the groups “beyond the contact” constituted the 
second, third, or fourth wave to defeat the last ANDSF units, waiting for U.S. aircraft to leave. 133 In Sadat’s 
opinion, the new rules of engagement put the United States in the role of a referee who “watched the Afghan 
government and the Taliban fight.” This “sick game,” Sadat said, fueled mistrust among the ANDSF toward the 
United States and their own government. 134 


The Taliban also exploited the secrecy surrounding the Doha agreement and the diminished U.S. support to the 
ANDSF by spreading disinformation about a purported secret arrangement with the United States.185 Jonathan 
Schroden told SIGAR that the misinformation appeared more damaging than what was actually in the 
agreement.136 By observing the battlefield, senior Afghan government officials gained an understanding of the 
revised U.S. military policy and wondered what else the Taliban knew that they did not. 137 


SIGAR has been unable to confirm official changes to the level and nature of U.S. military support to the ANDSF 
following the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement. DOD did not respond to our requests for information about 
the changes in U.S. policy and nature of U.S. military support following the signing of the U.S.-Taliban 
agreement. In addition, we requested but did not receive copies of the classified annex to the agreement from 
either DOD or State. Further, we have not been able to secure an interview with General Miller or his staff to 
obtain their perspective on the changes to the U.S. military support to the ANDSF. For this report, we relied on 
Afghan officials and publicly available reporting of how the battle unfolded between the Taliban and the ANDSF 
during the 18 months prior to the ANDSF’s collapse. 
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The ANDSF Never Achieved Self-Sustainment Milestones and Remained Reliant on 
U.S. Military Support 


For more than 20 years, U.S. advisors trained the Afghan security forces to operate the way the United States 
would, creating a mirror image of the U.S. military. When the United States signed its agreement with the 
Taliban to withdraw all U.S. troops and contractors from Afghanistan, the ANDSF had not yet overcome its 
chronic dependency on the United States. At the national level, the ANDSF relied on the U.S. military for 
resource management, maintenance, and leadership. Even the ANDSF’s most effective military units, the AAF 
and the Afghan Special Security Forces, depended on U.S. combat enablers. As these entities were stretched 
thin defending the whole of Afghanistan, the conventional Afghan army and police, which relied on the AAF and 
ASSF for resupply and backup, were increasingly left without support. 


ANDSF Depended on the United States for Resource Management, Maintenance, and Leadership 


For more than 20 years, DOD attempted to create a national army in Afghanistan whose force structure and 
operational model was a mirror image to the U.S. military, and whose establishment would take significant time 
to accomplish. At the end of the Cold War, U.S. forces shed armor and artillery, becoming lighter and more 
capable of flexible missions on shorter timelines around the globe. These fast and flexible assets depend on a 
sophisticated supply and logistics system to maintain their capabilities.15° Afghan security expert Jon Schroden 
told SIGAR that the United States preferred to make Afghans do things the way the United States would do 
them, as opposed to building around Afghan human capital, capabilities, or what had worked for them in the 
past. 139 According to DOD, the ANDSF was not close to this level of sophistication when the United States 
signed its agreement with the Taliban. In fact, DOD concluded that the ANDSF was unlikely to gain self- 
sufficiency by 2024, even if levels of violence reduced significantly.14° The ANDSF’s dependency on the United 
States was a feature, not a glitch, of the U.S.-Afghan military relationship. 


By early 2021, U.S. troops numbers had reached their lowest level in Afghanistan since 2001.14 Lowering the 
troop level was intended to stimulate Afghan peace negotiations, but it also created a major gap in military 
capabilities against the Taliban, which the ANDSF would need to fill if Afghan peace negotiations failed. At the 
national level, at least three types of dependencies affected the ANDSF: resource management, maintenance, 
and military leadership. 


The first of these shortfalls was in the resource management systems—the ability of the Afghan government 
and military personnel to know what food, ammunition, medical supplies, and spare parts they had, where they 
were, and how to move these materials to wherever needed. Several former Afghan senior officials, including 
former interior minister Masoud Andarabi, former deputy interior minister Hosna Jalil, and former chief of army 
staff General Hibatullah Alizai, told SIGAR that they did not know what supplies the ANDSF had available in 
supply depots, which meant that they did not know what they could distribute to field units. These individuals 
said that Afghans had minimal access to the U.S.-designed inventory management system (CorelMS). Jalil told 
SIGAR that U.S.-funded contractors owned the system and protected its contents because of U.S. concerns 
about Afghan government corruption. According to descriptions from senior Afghan security officials, once U.S. 
contractors were withdrawn in the summer of 2021, Afghan personnel had almost no way to access the 
inventory data.142 DOD has failed to provide SIGAR with definitive data about when all contractors left or the 
level of access contractors provided to Afghan personnel. 


Masoud Andarabi, Afghanistan’s former minister of interior, told us that ANDSF field units used a paper-based 
supply chain system that was never linked to CorelMS, meaning it was impossible to know if supplies actually 
existed on the ground.143 Another former senior Ministry of Interior (MOI) official also told us that the ministry 
had what it needed; the problem was that the ministry did not know where it was or what purpose it served. 144 
Asenior Afghan official told SIGAR this lack of visibility into its own inventory did not improve in part because 
tracking inventory was not a high priority: Logistic jobs were considered easy positions with opportunities for 
corruption. 145 
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The second cross-cutting dependency involved managing contracts, including contracted maintenance of 
vehicles and aircraft. Although it was intended to create an efficient system, Afghanistan’s national 
procurement commission turned into a bureaucratic system that delayed resupply, increased costs, and 
undercut efficiency, former Ministry of Defense (MOD) and ANDSF officials told SIGAR. 146 Former General 
Sadat called the government’s centralization of the procurement system “devastating.” 147 According to Sadat, 
whether a commander received the supplies he needed often depended on personal connections to the 
palace. “You had to fight for your contracts, and they were delayed for months and months,” Sadat told SIGAR. 
“Food contracts, fuel contracts, maintenance contracts and everything else went through a bureaucratic 
process that killed our mobility.” 148 According to retired Lt. Gen. Barno, “We built that army to run on contractor 
support. Without it, it can’t function. Game over...When the contractors pulled out, it was like we pulled all the 
sticks out of the Jenga pile and expected it to stay up.” 449 


The most critical elements of the ANDSF, including the AAF, the Special Mission Wing (SMW), and Afghan 
commandos, depended on the leadership, planning, and coordination provided through their close working 
relationship with high-level U.S. advisors, including the U.S. commander of Resolute Support.*5° For example, 
DOD reported that the co-location of AAF headquarters alongside the Train, Advise, and Assist Command 
(TAAC) for the AAF allowed for strong coordination and regular interaction between TAAC advisors and AAF 
personnel. The AAF commander attended weekly security meetings with the Resolute Support commander and 
the commander of TAAC-Air, the air component command of NATO’s training effort in Afghanistan. This 
improved cooperation between Resolute Support and the Afghan MOD.151 


Because of this close collaboration, DOD knew of the ANDSF’s shortcomings when the U.S. made the decision 
to withdraw military forces. In February 2021, General Kenneth McKenzie, then the commander of U.S. Central 
Command, warned Pakistani officials that an early U.S. pullout could result in the Afghan government’s 
collapse.152 Yet one senior Afghan government official close to Ghani claimed that President Ghani was 
unaware of how dependent the ANDSF was on the United States. That official said that it was not until the final 
months before the Taliban takeover that President Ghani realized that the United States provided nearly 
everything except for the men actually doing the fighting. For example, when the ANA or AAF said that they 
were performing 95 percent of their operations independently, President Ghani incorrectly assumed that 
meant the full spectrum of operations, including the support elements. While the ANDSF was leading the 
tactical fight, they were almost entirely reliant on the U.S. for logistics, reconnaissance, and combat enabler 
support such as intelligence and surveillance. 153 


These overarching, long-term, dependent relationships affected ANDSF forces, including the AAF, the 
conventional ground forces of the ANA, the ANP, and the ground and air components of the Afghan Special 
Security Forces (including ANA commandos, ANP special units, and the SMW air force).+54 


The Afghan Air Force and Special Mission Wing Depended on U.S.-Coordinated Contracted Logistics Support 


In a 2019 lessons learned report, SIGAR warned that the United States established an early pattern of 
providing the Afghan government with the aircraft that DOD wanted it to have, not the aircraft the Afghans 
requested or had experience maintaining. This blocked the Afghan government from developing the 
managerial skills needed to equip and maintain its own military. 155 


DOD was aware that the AAF and the SMW were not able to maintain their aircraft without maintenance 
contractors. In December 2020, DOD stated that the AAF and SMW would not be able to fully manage their 
fleets on their own, but DOD also noted that even the United States uses contracted logistics support to sustain 
its aviation. 156 But that was a faulty comparison: The U.S. military relies on U.S. contractors, while the Afghans 
relied on foreign contractors. At that time, DOD was reporting that Afghan maintainers conducted, at most, 40 
percent of the maintenance for most AAF airframes. 15” 


DOD also continued adjusting the AAF’s force structure until late in the Afghan war, creating additional 
managerial challenges for the Afghan government. For example, Afghans were familiar with the Soviet-made 
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Mi-17 helicopter that was a core AAF component at the start of the U.S. engagement in Afghanistan, and they 
were able to do most of the maintenance on those aircraft. In 2017, TAAC-Air estimated that the AAF would be 
able to completely maintain its Mi-17s by 2019.158 Nonetheless, at the time, DOD was transitioning the AAF 
away from Mi-17s to the more complex U.S.-made UH-60 Black Hawk helicopter. TAAC-Air told SIGAR that the 
switch was due to geopolitical concerns, including U.S. protests against Russia’s annexation of Crimea and the 
unavailability of Russian-made spare parts. According to TAAC-Air, the shift from Mi-17s to UH-60s moved the 
date for AAF self-sufficiency back to at least 2030, 10 years after the United States committed to removing all 
U.S. military and contractor support from Afghanistan.159 Further, DOD also planned to replace the SMW’s 
remaining Mi-17s with CH-47 Chinook helicopters by 2023.16° 


For these reasons, in December 2020, DOD reported that the AAF would continue to require contractor 
logistical support and supporting training contracts to maintain combat capability in the mid-term and long- 
term.161 In March 2021, Resolute Support commander General Miller warned that the U.S. withdrawal could 
leave the ANDSF without vital air support and maintenance. 162 That is exactly what happened: Former Afghan 
generals Sami Sadat and Haibatullah Alizai told SIGAR that the majority of the AAF’s UH-6Os were grounded 
shortly after U.S. contractors withdrew. 163 Sadat added that when the U.S. contractors withdrew, every aircraft 
that had battle damage or needed maintenance was grounded. “In a matter of months, 60 percent of the 
Black Hawks were grounded, with no Afghan or U.S. government plan to bring them back to life,” he said. 


The shortfalls in AAF and SMW operational capabilities brought on by the reduction in U.S. airstrikes and 
contracted logistics support, and the failure of the Afghan government to develop replacement systems in time, 
meant that Afghan soldiers in isolated bases were running out of ammunition or dying for lack of medical 
evacuation capabilities. 16+ The grounding of aircraft following the U.S. withdrawal also hindered the ability of 
other ANDSF elements to maintain the fight against the Taliban. 


Afghan National Army and National Police Depended on the Afghan Air Force for Supply and Logistics 


At the same time, the Taliban pressure on the ANDSF’s ground supply lines was forcing the ANDSF to move 
materiel and personnel by air, and the ANDSF was struggling to maintain its ground vehicles. In October 2020, 
DOD noted that confidence in the maintenance assessment was limited, implying that the share of 
maintenance actually done by Afghans could be even lower than the roughly 4 to 30 percent that the Afghans 
reported. DOD also noted that enough maintenance supplies were on hand, but that the ANDSF was struggling 
to distribute the supplies.16° Former Minister of Interior Andarabi told SIGAR that resupply was difficult 
because of the number of checkpoints that could be resupplied only by air.16 


After June 2021, when all U.S. contractors were withdrawn, contractors were able to communicate with their 
Afghan counterparts only via virtual engagements.*6? Without air mobility, ANDSF bases remained isolated and 
vulnerable to being cut off and overrun.*68 In December 2020, for example, the ANDSF abandoned 200 
checkpoints in Kandahar.169 Those that remained increasingly depended on protection from the most highly 
trained units within the ANDSF, the Afghan Special Security Forces commandos.1/° 


Afghan Special Security Forces Depended on the U.S. Joint Planning Process, Operational Readiness 
Cycles, and Combat Enablers 


Afghan Special Security Forces, primarily the ANA Special Operations Command’s (ANASOC) commandos, were 
more capable than conventional ANA or ANP units, and had worked more closely with U.S. advisors than either 
the ANA or ANP. But their capability was closely tied to their relationship with U.S. advisors. For example, in 
addition to U.S. materiel support in the form of maintenance, supply, logistics, and ammunition, ANASOC had 
become dependent on (1) the direction and leadership of U.S. advisors in the joint planning process, (2) U.S. 
advisors to help maintain the operational readiness cycles needed for commando effectiveness, and (3) U.S.- 
provided intelligence, surveillance, reconnaissance capabilities, and air-ground coordination. 171 
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Before the Doha agreement, the commandos had a close TAA relationship with senior U.S. military officers.*’2 
After the Doha agreement, U.S. airpower and operations alongside the Afghan Special Security Forces nearly 
ended. At first, ANASOC commandos rose to the challenge and by July 2020, were conducting almost all their 
missions independently. However, these missions still relied on the material support of the United States for 
supply and some logistics. At the same time, the commandos were already showing stress: During this period, 
the total number of missions was roughly half the number the Afghan Special Security Forces had been able to 
do a year earlier, with U.S, support. In short, the commandos were doing approximately the same number of 
independent missions as they did in 2019, but they were no longer doing any of the partnered missions in 
which the U.S. military accompanied Afghan forces on operations. The commandos also did few of the enabled 
missions in which the United States provided technical support to Afghan-led military engagements, such as 
intelligence, logistics, and close air support. 173 As U.S. engagement in the joint planning process declined, it 
became more difficult for U.S. advisors to shield the commandos from misuse, which directly affected their 
operational readiness. 


The commandos were able to maneuver, amass power, and strike the Taliban with surprise and precision at a 
time and place of their choosing, but only if they had an appropriate period to rest and refit between missions— 
concepts defined in close collaboration with U.S. advisors. DOD had stated that ANASOC capabilities were 
dependent on the preservation of the operational readiness cycle, which specifically provided time for required 
maintenance, refit, and rest. 174 


Yet as U.S. troops and contractors left, AAF and SMW capabilities dwindled, and ANDSF checkpoints became 
more isolated, the ANASOC commandos were increasingly called upon to conduct missions to keep ANDSF 
checkpoints from being overrun, meaning that they were often left on the battlefield for extended periods. This 
was problematic because the commandos were equipped for missions no greater than 72 hours. Once their 
supplies ran out, they became subject to the same supply and logistics problems that affected the ANDSF as a 
whole.1?5 


Further, once separated from the joint planning process and oversight of their U.S. advisors during long- 
duration missions, the commandos fell under the tactical control of the ANA corps commanders, which 
interfered with their regular command-and-control structure. A simple commando mission to eliminate a 
specific target could easily devolve into a general counterinsurgency effort in Support of the ANA corps. 
Commandos were a desirable asset for corps commanders because they brought air mobility and enhanced 
training—capabilities the corps needed due to their lack of ground resupply capabilities. Corps commanders 
had the ability to keep commandos on site past 72 hours, and often used them as little more than skilled 
infantry when this occurred, assigning them to reinforce or man checkpoints. DOD reported that this 
“increased [operational tempo], coupled with instances of misuse, directly affected the [operational readiness 
cycle] and integrity of ANASOC units.” 176 


Conventional ANDSF units, arrayed across a variety of checkpoints, were capable only of reacting to the tempo 
set by the Taliban’s multi-front strategy.1”” The enhanced training and special mission set of commandos was 
ideal for seizing the initiative and countering these threats. However, once the U.S. no longer provided direct air 
support and enablers, the commandos were stretched to the limit of their abilities. The increasing pressure on 
them to reinforce other ANDSF components meant that the commandos’ unique capabilities went unused.178 


Politicization of the ANDSF and Centralization of Security Planning Undermined 
Battlefield Performance 


Under the 2004 Afghan constitution, the government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan, especially its 
executive branch, was one of the most centralized in the world.1”2 The Ghani administration’s growing 
tendency toward centralization and President Ghani’s proclivity to micromanage affected events on the 
battlefield in the Afghan government’s final 18 months. Political interference in security planning and military 
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appointments politicized the security sector, especially along ethnic lines, and affected battlefield 
performance. Further, political infighting over appointments, the centralization of major procurement contracts, 
and the frequent replacement of security sector leaders in the middle of a fighting season hurt the ANDSF and 
ultimately contributed to its collapse. 


Dysfunctional Power-Sharing Arrangements Heightened Politicization and Centralization in the Security 
Sector 


President Ghani, a reformer with a tendency to micromanage, tried to wield the country’s highly centralized 
governance structure to achieve his vision for a modern Afghanistan. Institutional reforms, like the creation of 
a national procurement authority and other parallel executive structures, presumably sought to curb corruption 
and improve oversight and efficiency. But the centralization of security planning, along with President Ghani’s 
tendency to rely on a small number of hand-picked advisors, put that task in the hands of a small clique that 
lacked national security expertise. In a 2021 Washington Post column, an expert in Afghan affairs stated that 
after taking office in 2014, President Ghani consolidated power into the presidency and into the hands of his 
closest associates, who came to control decisions about personnel and budgeting at the provincial and even 
district levels. 18° Ineffectual power-sharing arrangements and uncertainty following U.S. negotiations with the 
Taliban led President Ghani to further sideline political rivals and close ranks. 


According to the International Crisis Group, the centralization and politicization of the security sector increased 
after the National Unity Government was formed in 2014—a U.S.-brokered power-sharing arrangement created 
after Ashraf Ghani and Abdullah Abdullah both claimed victory in that year’s bitterly contested presidential 
election. Fearing that the dispute could cause Afghanistan to fracture along ethnic lines or result in the 
formation of a parallel government, U.S. officials negotiated a deal in which Ghani would be president and 
Abdullah would serve as chief executive officer —a prime ministerial position that did not exist in the Afghan 
constitution.184 “The [National Unity Government] was an act of statesmanship on both sides, but no one was 
happy with it,” wrote American journalist George Packer. “To the public, it suggested that Afghan democracy 
was a back-room deal brokered by élites and foreigners.” 182 


Instead of bringing stability, the National Unity Government contributed to power struggles and paralysis in 
Kabul. The internal discord largely stemmed from the failure of the agreement to clarify the authorities of the 
president and chief executive officer.183 Abdullah believed the agreement gave him an equal share in 
government, along with veto powers, while Ghani’s team insisted that ultimate power rested with the 
president. 184 According to analyst Timor Sharan, the National Unity Government’s structure had “divided state 
institutions into two rigid camps”—one led by “then-President Ghani and his largely Pashtun technocrats,” the 
other led by CEO Abdullah and representing different factions of the Jamiat-e Islami political party and other 
non-Pashtun centers of power. 185 


According to the International Crisis Group, this uneasy power-sharing arrangement saw both sides vetoing 
each other’s appointments, or holding the process hostage until the other gave in. Ghani’s team even tried to 
abolish the chief executive officer position by presidential decree. Ghani increasingly sidelined Abdullah over 
key appointments and formed parallel structures to oversee his reform agenda that enabled him to bypass his 
cabinet. As part of these efforts, Ghani set up the National Procurement Authority (NPA) to centralize 
procurement, expanded the National Security Council and the Administrative Office of the President (described 
by some staff as “the locus of decision-making”), and created new High Councils to oversee key sectors. 
Whether or not these measures were driven by Ghani’s desire for efficiency and accountability, Ghani’s 
opponents saw them as an effort to undermine Abdullah. 186 


Ghani’s centralization of authority reached into the security sector as well. In addition to expanding the 
National Security Council and centralizing major procurement contracts, in April 2017, the International Crisis 
Group reported that “Ghani tried to centralize ANDSF decision-making and operation procedures around the 
office of the armed forces commander-in-chief. That office [became] responsible for day-to-day planning of 
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military, MOI, and intelligence agencies operations as well as MOD oversight. It [was] also authorized to 
recommend to the president appointments of ANA and ANP commanders.” This action “spurred rivalries 
between security ministries and directorates.” 187 


The International Crisis Group further reported that when senior appointments were not hampered by political 
gridlock, both the President and Chief Executive Officer filled security agencies with allies, mainly on ethnic 
grounds: Ghani favored fellow Pashtuns, especially Ghilzai Pashtuns from eastern Afghanistan, while Abdullah 
favored fellow Tajiks. This politicization of appointments aggravated perceptions of discrimination among 
Afghanistan’s excluded minorities, particularly Hazaras and Uzbeks, and widened the country’s ethnic and 
regional divides. Opposition groups, especially those spearheaded by ex-President Hamid Karzai, exploited 
these ethnic tensions to challenge the legitimacy of the unity government.188 Meanwhile, “political partisanship 
permeated every level of the security apparatus, undermining the command structures of the ANDSF,” the 
International Crisis Group report continued. 189 


The United Nations Security Council similarly warned that “broad political consensus was fraying...endangering 
the government’s legitimacy and performance.” 190 The International Crisis Group reported that in its first year, 
the unity government failed to appoint heads of key security ministries, including defense and interior.194 
Factionalism between the President and Chief Executive Officer not only strained internal cohesion within the 
ANDSF, leading to Taliban advances in some provinces, but significantly weakened the legitimacy of the Ghani 
government. 192 


Ghani’s opposition, spearheaded by ex-president Karzai and his former senior officials, lobbied for early 
elections or a Loya Jirga to usher in a new government. Senior officials told the International Crisis Group that 
Karzai sought to “exploit [National Unity Government] divisions to make a comeback and or bring one of his 
allies to power.” 193 Other opposition groups sprung up, many of them individuals previously sidelined by Ghani. 
One notable group, the Afghanistan Protection and Stability Council, was formed in early 2016 and comprised 
old Karzai officials and ex-mujahidin leaders such as Abdul Rasul Sayyaf, Yunnus Qanouni, and Ismail Khan.19%4 


Despite the political infighting and a host of other challenges—a weak economy, widespread corruption, and a 
growing insurgency—the National Unity Government survived its five-year mandate. 195 Zalmay Khalilzad told 
Voice of America that in 2019, the United States tried to discourage Ghani from holding presidential elections, 
preferring the creation of a mutually acceptable interim government while “Afghan politicians and civil society 
negotiated a political settlement with the Taliban.”*9° The presidential election that proceeded anyway was 
widely criticized for what the Afghanistan Analysts Network regarded as “administrative chaos, 
mismanagement and manipulation,” and President Ghani was declared the winner. Once again, Abdullah 
accused President Ghani of fraud and refused to accept the results.197 


Without resolving the political impasse, the two rivals held parallel inaugurations on March 9, 2020. Then- 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo made an emergency trip to Afghanistan but failed to broker a power-sharing 
arrangement. In May 2020, after months of standoff and increased U.S. political pressure, the two sides 
agreed to sign another power-sharing agreement. Under its terms, President Ghani retained his title; Abdullah 
was named head of the High Council for National Reconciliation, a body created by the agreement and tasked 
with leading peace negotiations with the Taliban.198 


The power-sharing agreement stipulated that Abdullah would introduce “50 percent of cabinet [posts], 
including for key ministries,” and provincial governors would be appointed based on “a rule agreed upon by the 
two sides.” Moreover, Abdullah’s concurrence was necessary for the July 2020 reappointment of the ministers 
of defense and interior and the National Directorate of Security chief.199 But according to the Afghanistan 
Analysts Network, Ghani reportedly sent a message to Abdullah saying that he would give him “only some 
ministries, no deputy ministers and no provincial governors.” 2° The Associated Press reported that the power 
struggle intensified when Ghani made leadership changes at the ministries of interior and defense, which 
Abdullah called “against the interests of the country [and] unacceptable.” 201 
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Legislative versus Executive Power Struggles Increase Afghan Security Sector Dysfunction 


The 2004 Afghan constitution established a strong executive branch. Although the parliament was responsible 
for ratifying laws, approving the state budget, and voting on ministerial appointments, its authority was too 
limited to act as a check on the powerful executive. With powers centralized in the president's office, and few 
effective checks and balances, Afghanistan resembled an elected monarchy.2° 


According to reports by Afghanistan experts, after taking office, Ghani’s disregard for the traditional politics of 
Afghanistan—that is, refusing to dole out patronage jobs and favors as a form of political currency— 
disappointed even his own parliamentary supporters, who retaliated by obstructing the approval of key cabinet 
appointments.2°3 The parliament could vote against appointees, or disqualify ministers from their posts. The 
law stipulated that a disqualified or dismissed minister could not be reinstated to serve in an acting 
capacity.2°4 The executive, in turn, would either accept the dismissals or, more commonly, ignore the law and 
retain the appointees as acting ministers for a short period. 2°° 


According to media reports, in 2012, then-President Karzai allowed the ministers of interior and defense to 
remain in their positions as acting ministers when the parliament dismissed them.2° President Ghani, too, 
often instructed cabinet ministers to remain in their roles after dismissal, referring the matter to a Supreme 
Court that lacked any real independence from the executive.2°” On one occasion, when the parliament planned 
to impeach the security sector leadership due to the worsening security situation, President Ghani threatened 
to dissolve the parliament. The first deputy of the speaker of the upper house told the BBC that President 
Ghani “warned me that if the parliament impeaches and dismisses high-ranking officials of the security 
agencies, he will dissolve it with a decree.” 208 


Other members of parliament also reportedly turned the impeachment process into a “gold mine,” requiring 
ministers to pay bribes to win or keep their jobs. “This is muscle flexing by politicians who see their fortunes 
dwindling under Ghani and are trying to squeeze as much patronage from the situation as they can,” one 
Western observer in Kabul told the Washington Post. 29 


In 2019, Minister of Defense Asadullah Khalid issued a plea for Afghan politicians “not to interfere in the 
affairs of the Afghan National Security Forces and [to] stay impartial.”22° One of President Ghani’s close aides 
downplayed the infighting, telling the Washington Post that “this is a power struggle between branches of 
government, driven by political and financial interests, but it will not affect long-term issues.”211 As later events 
would demonstrate, that optimistic assessment was wrong. 


Political Interference in Military Planning— Only Good News Stories Make it to Ghani 


By 2021, the Afghan government was commonly referred to as the “three-man republic,” consisting of 
President Ghani, his national security advisor, Hamdullah Mohib, and the head of the administrative office of 
the president, Fazal Mahmood Fazli.212 None of the three had any security related experience: President Ghani 
was a Cultural anthropologist and former World Bank economist, Fazli was a physician and diplomat, and 
Mohib had completed his PhD dissertation in virtual reality entertainment and communications before joining 
the Afghan government.2*3 Yet, according to a former Afghan deputy foreign minister, military affairs were 
strictly led by Mohib, while the civilian side of government was completely run by Fazli.214 


In the former deputy minister’s view, President Ghani did not care whether his key advisors had the necessary 
experience or background, so long as they spoke English—a stand-in for a Western education.215 Speaking with 
SIGAR, four former high-ranking Afghan officials and influential political figures criticized President Ghani’s 
inner circle not only for lacking a security sector background, but for lacking an understanding of Afghanistan in 
general. President Ghani, Mohib, Fazli, as well as other key advisors, were dual citizens who had spent much of 
their lives away from Afghanistan. Once they returned to run the government, their lack of familiarity with 
Afghanistan’s social fabric alienated large parts of the country, who saw them as a group of elites—foreigners, 
even—disconnected from Afghan society.2*6 
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The “three-man republic” controlled military planning while ignoring the expertise of Afghanistan’s security 
ministers and ANDSF commanders. Rafi Fazel, a former deputy national security advisor, told SIGAR that by 
May 2021, the security leadership “felt redundant [because] every decision was being made by Ghani”— 
including those that should have been reserved for corps commanders.21’ Ten former Afghan officials that 
spoke with SIGAR strongly criticized the credentials and actions of Hamdullah Mohib, Ghani’s national security 
advisor from August 2018.218 In the words of Hekmat Karzai, a former deputy foreign minister, Mohib “had no 
idea about the terrain of the country, he had no idea about the situation in the country, he hardly understood 
tribal dynamics... And [Ghani] gave him the most important position after [president]’—that of being the 
national security advisor.” 219 


Analyst Timor Sharan writes, “Increasingly, the [National Security Council] became a major bottleneck as it took 
over more executive functions and responsibilities for key security institutions, including implementing 
‘reforms’, making appointments and conducting background checks on individuals, rather than being an 
advisory body responsible for policy-making and strategic guidance.” Political and security elites interviewed by 
Sharan in May and June 2021 reported that “a small group of key officials [with links to Mohib]... functioned as 
a gatekeeper to the president on anything related to security, and exerted a monopoly over security sector 
appointments.” 22° According to media reporting, Mohib took direct control of military operations, establishing a 
command center in the National Security Council, identifying military targets, appointing local commanders 
against the wishes of local leaders, and ordering troop deployments.221 According to press reports, Mohib 
personally called unit commanders and issued orders that bypassed the normal chain of command.222 In the 
view of a former MOD official, Mohib’s increasing influence marked the beginning of the collapse. 228 


A former member of parliament believed that Mohib’s interference in local military planning also increased 
mistrust between the Afghan populace and the government. This former parliament member told SIGAR that 
she was “not sure the National Security Advisor even knew the name of the district [to which he was appointing 
police chiefs] or where the district was.” 224 


Ghani’s dependence on a small, hand-picked circle meant that he received news through a highly selective 
filter. Former Minister of Interior Masoud Andarabi told SIGAR that the head of the NDS had been sidelined in 
favor of Mohib and his other key advisors. According to Andarabi, the NDS had told President Ghani about the 
impending U.S. withdrawal five days before the April 14 announcement, but Afghanistan’s then-Vice President 
Saleh told President Ghani that this was a U.S. plot, and the briefing was ignored.225 


An entire government bureaucracy was set up for the purpose of keeping the president informed. The Office of 
National Security Council supported the National Security Council’s work by acting as a liaison between it and 
the ministries of defense and interior, the NDS, and the director of the Independent Directorate of Local 
Governance. Within the Office of National Security Council, there was a unit called the Presidential Information 
Coordination Center, whose job was to gather real-time, on-the-ground operational information, analyze it, and 
report to the President. The Coordination Center had direct contact with all governors and military centers in all 
provinces and districts across Afghanistan.226 


Instead of using this system, several former high-ranking Afghan officials told SIGAR they believed President 
Ghani surrounded himself with a small clique of unqualified individuals and shut down what he deemed 
unfavorable information. In the words of Hekmat Karzai, “Ghani brought [in] individuals who told him what he 
wanted to hear, and sidelined actors that would tell him the truth...either through coercion or [by] not getting 
them involved in the process. .. at the end, the palace became a place where a lot of tribal elders just didn’t 
visit because of what Ghani had become.”?2’ Abdullah Khenjani, former deputy minister in Afghanistan’s State 
Ministry for Peace, told SIGAR that President Ghani “was not open to any criticism...he was thinking everyone is 
conspiring against him’”—especially those in Abdullah Abdullah’s camp. He added, “The President was not open 
to [receiving] analysis if it was not coming through his own channel of people”—namely, Mohib and Fazli.228 


Other former officials said the fundamental problem was President Ghani’s “shoot the messenger” reaction to 
bad news.?29 In an interview with the Afghanistan Analysts Network, former finance minister Khalid Payenda 
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recalled, “Nobody wanted to anger [Ghani], even if it was with the truth...so people wouldn’t report problems to 
him. They hoped to fix things before they were reported to him.” In the final days, Payenda said, President 
Ghani was aware that this was happening—but instead of seeking unbiased information, he simply “doubted 
everything he received.” 28° According to Payenda, most ministers did not have a direct line of communication 
to the President; their reports had to be processed through the Administrative Office of the President, 
permitting those officials to add or omit content. Soon, the National Security Council began filtering the 
president's daily media monitoring briefs. It would “send him selective feedback,” Payenda told the Afghanistan 
Analysts Network. “Out of thousands of comments, they would [choose] a comment [that was favorable to] the 
president and say this is what the public thinks.”231 Two other officials, including Shahmahmood Miakhel, a 
former deputy and acting minister of defense, told us that President Ghani was not receiving the right 
information at the time, and that the minister of defense’s briefings, which had to go through the National 
Security Council process, were not reaching the president. 232 


Former General Farid Anmadi, the former commander of ANASOC, agreed with these assessments. President 
Ghani, he said, “with his anger and selfishness had created a fear that nobody could tell him the problems and 
on the contrary, [they] would portray everything as perfect. This was the case until the collapse.” He added that 
senior security and intelligence leaders in meetings with the President “would not provide accurate reports of 
the situation” so as not to appear weak or “anger the impatient and narcissist president.” Ahmadi considered 
this “a great injustice done to the armed forces.” 233 


President Ghani’s political appointments also had the effect of marginalizing local security officials. Former 
General Sadat told us that “governors, corps commanders, and chiefs of police were forced to do exactly 
everything as the center required. They never listened to what the reality on the ground really required. The 
solutions were usually devised in Kabul, [and] sent in a package” for local officials to implement. Sadat said 
that these ill-advised solutions often did not get implemented, further discrediting the Afghan government. 234 
The last police chief of Wardak Province shared a similar assessment with SIGAR. The Ministry of Interior, he 
said, “never listened to their police in the provinces. Any strategy they were making, they never listened to the 
commanders. So they were just looking at different policies from other countries and implementing those. But 
the policy did not match Afghanistan.” He added, “We were forced to lie to the MOI because of their policy. The 
strategy they were giving us was impossible, so we had to lie to them.” 235 


According to former General Sadat, not all ANDSF commanders complied with Kabul’s interference into 
operations.236 Nevertheless, by June 2021, coalition military officials were worried that the national security 
advisor’s interference was weakening the ANDSF’s resolve, writes foreign affairs journalist Elise Labott.28” 


Ghani’s Centralization of Procurement Contracts Delayed the Delivery of Food and Fuel to the ANDSF 


In February 2015, in the aftermath of a $200 million fuel-theft scandal, President Ghani issued a decree 
centralizing major contract procurements within a newly created National Procurement Authority. The NPA’s 
goal was to curb corruption in the procurement system by reforming all procurement entities across 
Afghanistan. President Ghani’s plan, as SIGAR documented in April 2015, was to centralize procurement of 
large contracts for a “couple of years” under a presidential commission, and later return procurement 
authorities to other Afghan institutions. 2388 A 2022 Bertelsmann Stiftung’s Transformation Index report stated 
that “The NPA was a convenient tool for the president [who headed the NPA] to sidestep the ministries.” 239 


But reforming a deeply corrupt system, while preserving the ability to deliver goods and services to Afghan 
soldiers and police in times of war, was a monumental task. The centralization of procurement delayed 
resupply, and often increased costs and undercut efficiency. According to DOD reports and interviews with 
former MOD and ANDSF officials, contracts for food, fuel, and other logistical support were often delayed for 
months, if not a year or more.?4° In its December 2020 report to Congress, DOD reported that “the national 
procurement authority has struggled to process MOD and MOI contracts,” with MOD contracts often taking 
more than six months to complete. By October 31, 2020, the MOD had executed only 71 percent of the total 
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Afghan government and Afghan Security Forces Fund (ASFF) procurement budget for that fiscal year. 244 
According to DOD and MOD sources, contracting delays in one fiscal year then led to a reduced procurement 
budget for the following year.242 


According to internal Afghan government reports, for 2018 and 2019, the ministries of defense and interior 
planned 108 and 99 on-budget contracts, respectively, for the procurement of goods, services, and assets to 
support their units during the year. But only 49 contracts were awarded for the MOD (45 percent of the total 
planned) and 78 contracts for the MOI (78 percent of the total planned).243 For 2019 and 2020, MOD planned 
for 120 contracts. However, only one was awarded by the beginning of the planned year, while 59 more were 
still pending approval. The internal reports also cited challenges with post-award contract administration and 
concerns regarding the quality and quantity of goods delivered and services provided. 244 


In response to these delays, the MOD gave ANA corps commanders some authority to contract goods and 
services locally.245 A former MOD official told SIGAR that these commanders were authorized to procure 10 
million Afghanis worth of goods through local markets while waiting for centralized contracts to be awarded. 
According to this official, however, this sum was too small to make any substantial impact. In addition, local 
suppliers struggled with distribution requirements, and the Ministry of Finance lacked the capacity to pay local 
contractors on a daily or weekly basis.246 According to a presentation from a U.S.-Afghan Bilateral Security 
Compact meeting, the authorized local procurement threshold for goods and services was 20 million Afghanis, 
whereas anything over 100 million Afghanis for construction would go through NPA.24”7 Meanwhile, corruption 
among ANDSF commanders and local contractors persisted. 248 


Several former Afghan officials criticized the centralization of procurement. Former General Sadat called it a 
“devastating” process” that hampered the ANDSF’s performance.2‘9 “Military contracts were assigned in the 
palace...which meant that you had to fight for your contracts, and those were delayed for months and months. 
Food contracts, fuel contracts, maintenance contracts and everything else was going through a very 
bureaucratic process that killed our mobility,” he told SIGAR.25° 


As one example, in 2020, the Afghan government decided to supply the 215th ANA Corps with coal, rather than 
locally available lumber. According to Sadat, the coal was transported from Kabul to the Corps headquarters, 
and then had to be distributed via helicopter due to dangerous ground routes. “The price of the coal is very 
cheap everywhere in the world,” he said, but “if you’re using a Blackhawk helicopter to deliver it to a checkpoint, 
[we’re talking about] a very, very expensive delivery—and just because somebody in Kabul was very smart and 
they said, ‘Oh, you know what, we’re not using lumber and fuel, we will use coal...this is cheap, it’s easy.” 254 


According to former ANASOC commander Farid Ahmadi, “Fazli and Mohib monopolized procurement powers of 
ministries through the NPA [and] they were not accountable to any institution, neither the cabinet nor the 
national assembly.” He added that contracts were put on hold, which weakened the administration and caused 
pressure on ministers not well connected to the palace.2°2 Hekmat Karzai called the NPA an act of “centralized 
corruption.” Anyone who needed a contract, Karzai explained, had to get in touch either with the head of the 
procurement authority, or a person close to President Ghani. This centralization created adversaries: Before, 
many individuals had benefited from corruption, but President Ghani “turned [it] into such a limited circle that 
many others just completely stood outside.” 253 The consequence for commanders like Sadat was that getting 
supplies on time usually depended on patronage or personal connections.294 These procurement challenges 
led some ANDSF officials to assume that centralizing contracts was a deliberate attempt at corruption. As one 
MD530 pilot told us, the ANDSF could not locally source food like the Taliban did because the system was 
designed to line bureaucrats’ pockets, not to benefit soldiers.255 


Restructuring of the ANDSF Undermined ANDSF Morale and Performance 


In 2021, amid rapidly deteriorating security, President Ghani reshuffled most of his security officials, often 
replacing them with fellow ethnic Pashtuns, especially Ghilzai Pashtuns from eastern Afghanistan. These 
leadership changes were part of a broader pattern of politicization and ethnicization (in favor of Pashtuns) of 
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the security sector in the final years of the Ghani administration. The last-minute wholesale restructuring of 
Afghanistan’s security institutions between March and June 2021, in particular, undermined ANDSF cohesion, 
morale, and ultimately, its ability to counter the Taliban offensive. 


Frequent Rotations of ANDSF Leaders and a Growing Pashtun Influence on the Security Forces 


The ANDSF’s restructuring began well before the wave of leadership changes in 2021, often by means of a 
presidential decree. A key vehicle for these changes was the Inherent Law of Officers policy (first implemented 
in January 2018), which lowered mandatory retirement ages, pushing out scores of senior military officers and 
ushering in a cadre of younger—and, in theory, better-trained—leaders. 25° According to analyst Timor Sharan, of 
the 1,000 generals retired, most were non-Pashtuns affiliated with Jamiat-e Islami (the predominately Tajik 
Islamist political party) or with similar groups. President Ghani used the law to restructure the mid- and senior- 
levels of the ANDSF through 2021.257 In his December 2022 report on the collapse of the Afghan security 
forces, Sharan writes, “The Inherent Law of Officers may have been a needed reform, but to many interviewees, 
how it was implemented looked like a first step in further politicizing and ethnicising the ANSF leadership...Most 
jihadis saw the law and the palace’s move to retire aging generals as a deliberate attempt to marginalize their 
comrades and further undermine their power within the state. While it is difficult to glean Ghani’s true 
intentions, the reform process created the impression that, whatever else might be true, the president and his 
national security advisor favoured Pashtuns, especially those from eastern Afghanistan, including Ghani’s home 
province of Logar and Mohib’s neighboring Nangarhar.” The selection process for senior appointments in the 
security sector, for example, was described by former Afghan officials interviewed by Sharan as lacking rigor, 
“with the palace and NSC officials manipulating the process in favor of loyal aides.” 258 


This restructuring was facilitated by the centralization of decision-making within President Ghani’s executive 
office. Former General Sadat told SIGAR, “In our system, everyone with the rank of brigadier general or above 
must have been appointed by the President directly..Some people who got the command positions didn’t have 
the quality for leading men into battle.” 259 According to former finance minister Khalid Payenda, the [defense] 
minister and the army [leadership] did not have the authority to hire or fire anyone.2©° 


According to expert Afghanistan observers, President Ghani reacted to military setbacks by firing his security 
officials. His team would then fill the personnel gaps based on connections and loyalties.261 An Afghanistan 
Analysts Network report noted that by 2021, “President Ghani replaced more than half of Afghanistan’s district 
police chiefs, along with almost all ANA corps commanders, the chief of the army, and the ministers of defense 
(once) and interior (twice).”262 Ministers of defense and interior were replaced as late as June 19, 2021, when 
the Taliban already controlled 134 of Afghanistan’s 407 districts, and were contesting another 178.263 At this 
late stage, President Ghani also transferred security responsibility for provinces from governors to ANA corps 
commanders. 26 


Over the course of his two-term presidency, President Ghani was increasingly viewed as a Pashtun nationalist or 
ethnocentrist, and security appointments were increasingly filled by Pashtuns, especially the Ghilzai tribe from 
eastern Afghanistan—Ghani’s ethnic constituency.265 A former ANASOC commander, General Farid Ahmadi, said 
that the former president had an “undeniable belief in ethnic superiority, and among the political and military 
elites he trusted only those who agreed with him.”26° According to another former Afghan official, President 
Ghani believed that “in a tough time in Afghanistan, you need to really, really control the security forces, and 
that loyalty [from] those security forces only comes if most of the soldiers...are from your own tribe.” By the time 
Kabul collapsed, Pashtuns headed most of the ANA and AAF corps, including several from Ghani’s Ahmadzai 
tribe.26” For example, General Khyal Nabi Anmadzai was chosen to command the 207th Corps in Herat 
because of his close family connections to President Ghani. According to former General Sadat, Anmadzai 
became the first corps commander to surrender with all his equipment.268 Another former Afghan official told 
SIGAR that “these Ahmadzais were the first people who started to surrender themselves” to the Taliban.” 269 


The 11th hour reshuffling of security sector leadership between March and June 2021 played a significant role 
in undermining the security forces’ ability to counter the Taliban. In March 2021, President Ghani removed 
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Minister of Interior Masoud Andarabi, a Tajik, and replaced him with Hayatullah Hayat, a Pashtun from 
Nangarhar Province with no security sector experience. His lack of policing experience and his short-lived 
tenure of less than four months gave the impression that he had been appointed merely to clean house in 
favor of Pashtuns, writes analyst Timor Sharan. Indeed, his tenure “saw one of the most visible wholesale 
restructurings of the MOI, with clients loyal to Ghani appointed to key positions while others, affiliated with his 
political rivals, were removed from their posts.” According to Sharan, “more than half of MOI’s 68 highest- 
ranking officials...were replaced and reshuffled. Most of those removed and downgraded were Tajiks from 
Kabul, Panjshir, and Parwan provinces.” 270 


Stacking government posts with co-ethnics was neither new nor exclusive to Ghani, however. As previously 
mentioned, CEO Abdullah Abdullah favored fellow Tajiks over Pashtuns among his staff, while his second 
deputy, Hazara leader Mohammad Mohaqeq, appointed mostly Hazara aides. Indeed, the security sector had 
long been overrepresented by Panjshiri Tajiks after Jamiat affiliates first captured much of the army, police, 
and intelligence service in the early years of the Republic. According to Sharan, however, a norm had 
developed in the post-2001 Republic that if the minister was from one camp—Tajik or Pashtun—his senior 
deputy would be from the other. Ghani and his inner circle’s reshuffling significantly shifted power in favor of 
Pashtuns, destabilizing the fragile balance of power in the security forces and intensifying its ethnicization. 
Even though the President was following “the tradition of ethnic imbalance,” writes Sharan, and many of his 
reforms may have been well-intentioned, it could not have come at a worse time.2’+ 


The restructuring of the ANDSF in the middle of an active fighting season had often disastrous effects on 
provincial security. One of the most sweeping and widely cited examples of this restructuring is National 
Security Advisor Mohib’s mid-2020 replacement of some 100 of the country’s 364 district police commanders— 
a decision three former high-ranking Afghan officials told SIGAR they believed contributed to the collapse.?72 A 
former deputy national security advisor told SIGAR that this decision was made after then-interior minister 
Andarabi began reporting on corruption and poor performance, even though Andarabi himself disagreed with 
the decision.2’3 According to Andarabi, the replacements were more loyal to Ghani than to protecting the 
communities they served—calling into question the stated rationale of disrupting corrupt criminal networks.274 


To Rafi Fazel, it was clear is that most of these new appointees were simply being plugged in to fight a war.275 
For the most part, non-commissioned officers from the special forces and intelligence forces were selected. 
But these officers not only lacked policing skills, Fazel said, they had little or no knowledge of their district and 
its physical or human terrain.2’6 Fazel said, “A police chief in a district is more like a chieftain. You can’t have a 
non-commissioned officer from the army fill the shoes of a chieftain.”2”” Hekmat Karzai told SIGAR that many 
of these district commanders were 24- or 25-year-old newly graduated officers who immediately started 
making deals with the Taliban because they did not know what was happening in their district.2’8 According to 
former General Sadat, “ANASOC wouldn’t give their battle hardened NCOs [non-commissioned officers] [either], 
so they would send the admin guy or the logistics guy... And the police’s reputation in Afghanistan was so bad 
[that] a good man would hesitate twice before joining the police, especially from ANASOC.”279 Indeed, Karzai 
told SIGAR, some of these young ANASOC commanders were so brutal that they ended up pushing more 
Afghans towards the Taliban. 28° 


Worse still, this decision to replace 100 of Afghanistan’s district police chiefs facilitated the ANP’s collapse. 
According to Sharan, the replacement of police chiefs with special forces sent the message that the 
government did not trust them. More importantly, the dismissed police chiefs (even those engaged in 
corruption and criminality) had connections to the local communities that could not be easily replaced. The 
newly appointed commanders lacked these connections and the political legitimacy that goes with it. When the 
U.S. withdrawal was announced, these commanders were unable to mobilize the local populations—including 
the territorial army and the public uprising militias—to defend their districts. Sharan told SIGAR, “Districts 
collapsed not because of the army, but because of that restructuring that happened and the fact that none of 
[the replacement police chiefs] had connections” at the district level. He claimed that it was the police that did 
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most of the fighting in the final 18 months, not the army. By undermining the morale and political legitimacy of 
the police, this restructuring directly contributed to the collapse in August 2021.281 


Ghani’s restructuring of the security institutions along political and ethnic lines intensified infighting between 
the Jamiat network and Ghani and his inner circle. Ghani’s removal of senior and Jamiat-affiliated mid-ranking 
generals, who had been a key foundation of the security sector, meant they had less incentive to defend the 
Republic, said Sharan. These actions fed into the President's larger policy of undermining the political and 
military power of rival political networks, particularly among non-Pashtun powerbrokers in the north. They also 
distracted from the fight against the Taliban. “The politically motivated appointments and continuous turnovers 
meant that MOI officials were constantly consumed by internal politics and keeping their positions rather than 
concentrating on providing logistical and planning support to soldiers on the battlefield,” concludes Sharan.282 


Factionalism in the ANDSF 


Ethnic competition between Pashtuns and non-Pashtuns (Tajiks, in particular)—enflamed by the Ghani- 
Abdullah rivalry—was likely the single biggest source of dysfunction within the ANDSF. But some former Afghan 
officials described other types of friction. One former MOD official described competition between the younger 
and older generation of officers, between the jihadis and the professional officers, and between ethnicities. All 
these issues distracted from the fight, he said. 283 


Former special operations commander Alizai described the factions this way: “Some in the ANA were old 
Soviet-trained officers and generals (referred to as ‘the mustaches’). They never said a single positive word 
about the U.S. presence in Afghanistan. There was another group, the mujahedeen, and they never talked to 
the mustaches. The mujahedeen were in power, but the mustaches were the office people because they were 
a little educated...Then there was the new, younger generation that was American raised, like me.” 284 


According to Alizai and Sadat, members of the young, U.S.-trained generation were marginalized in Kabul; in 
their opinion, this was because President Ghani feared a military coup.285 Sadat called President Ghani a 
“paranoid president... afraid of his own countrymen,” who was “changing commanders constantly, bringing 
back some of the old-school Communist generals who [he] saw as loyal to him, instead of these American- 
trained young officers who he [mostly] feared.” 286 In the week before Kabul fell, recounted Sadat, President 
Ghani replaced the young officers with the old guard of communists in almost all of the army corps. 28? 


It is possible that the U.S. military’s close mentorship of Afghan forces—in particular, the special forces— 
created a class of military officers that President Ghani grew to view as more loyal to the United States than to 
his own government. 288 After Kabul fell, President Ghani even blamed the ANDSF’s collapse on U.S. promises 
of evacuation to elite military soldiers and intelligence officials.289 Other Afghan officials told SIGAR that in the 
months following the U.S.-Taliban agreement, Ghani became more “anti-American,” and suspicions grew 
toward those closely connected to the Americans.29° Khenjani told SIGAR that “they were blaming everyone 
[who was] an American friend.” 291 


One such target appeared to be defense minister Bismullah Mohammadi, who was increasingly mistrusted 
within the palace for his American connections at a time when “a conspiracy theory [was] running everywhere 
that the Americans wanted the Taliban to come back to power.” According to Khenjani, Bismullah was accused 
of sharing negative analyses with President Ghani “because the Americans were telling [him] to do so” to 
pressure President Ghani in the Afghan government’s negotiations with the Taliban.?92 


Former officials not part of the younger generation offered a counternarrative: In their view, it was the older 
generation of communist and mujahedeen officers who were sidelined, while the younger, inexperienced 
generation led the country to collapse. For example, former Balkh Province governor Atta Noor told SIGAR that 
“one of the reasons the government collapsed is that a lot of senior security officials were really incompetent 
and under the age of 30. Most had taken some courses from the U.S. and UK and that was the only criteria for 
them. How could we stand against enemies with people who didn’t even experience war or fighting?” 293 Ahmad 
Zia Massoud, a former vice president and younger brother of the famed Northern Alliance commander, Ahmad 
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Shah Massoud, claimed that President Ghani was retiring older generals and officers in favor of the younger, 
inexperienced, and largely Pashtun generation because he feared a coup from the Ministry of Defense. 294 


General Alizai offered a rebuttal, telling SIGAR, “The mustache guys [Soviet-trained generation] still talk poorly 
about the young people who ‘screwed it up.’ But the young guys were never the guys in power, even in the end. 
And it was really just me and General Sami Sadat... so were we that powerful that just the two of us could 
screw things up? | don’t think so.” 295 


Whatever the reason behind individual leadership changes—and it is hard to ignore ethnicity as a major factor, 
because many of the younger officers were Pashtun—many ANDSF and U.S. military officials believed that 
Kabul’s multiple leadership changes were fundamental to the ANDSF’s collapse. The repeated hiring and firing 
of leaders not only placed the wrong people in critical positions, but it also gave those in power a reason to 
prioritize self-interest over national interests. A former Afghan parliamentarian told SIGAR that in late July 
2021, the ministers of defense and interior appeared to care less about provincial security than about pleasing 
the people who appointed them.29° Former acting defense minister Shahmahmood Miakhel told the 
Afghanistan Analysts Network that the frequent changes of leadership undercut the chain of command and 
coordination between security institutions. It also weakened morale and trust, especially between Kabul and 
security forces in the field.297” 


Following the collapse, Secretary of Defense Lloyd Austin told the House Armed Services Committee that “we 
did not grasp the damaging effect of frequent and unexplained rotations by President Ghani of his 
commanders...which degraded the confidence of the troops and their leadership.” 298 


Highlight Box: “Ghost Soldiers” on the Frontlines 


Over the years, SIGAR documented that corruption has been endemic in the Afghan security 
forces throughout the 20-year reconstruction mission.?99 Former Afghan officials blamed 
corruption, especially within the senior military ranks, as a factor in the collapse. Corruption 
robbed ANDSF personnel of critical supplies on the frontlines, eroded morale and unit cohesion, 
and created false impressions of force numbers.3©° According to Khalid Payenda, the last 
minister of finance in the Ghani government, the instability of the final months incentivized more 
people to line their own pockets. As he put it, “Some people even had the vision of seeing that 
it’s not just about my job, it’s the whole system that could collapse, it’s the whole republic, and 
if that happens there [are] no records, there is nothing, why not steal?”301 


One of the most persistent forms of corruption in the ANDSF has been the fabrication of 
nonexistent personnel— “ghost soldiers’—on army and police payrolls so that others could 
pocket their salaries.3°2 Payenda claimed in an interview with the Afghanistan Analysts Network 
that at least 80 percent of the 300,000 ANDSF troops that were on the books were ghosts— 
names of soldiers and police that had deserted, had been killed, or never existed at all.293 Atta 
Noor estimated that the government had around 50,000 to 100,000 soldiers at most, and most 
of the fighting in the final days was done by the uprising forces.394 Payenda accused lower-level 
commanders of colluding with officials “all the way to the top” to inflate the number of soldiers 
and police in order to receive the full allocated funding for salaries and meals. He said these 
commanders would also collude with contractors, such as those expected to provide foodstuffs, 
to divide profits from payments for nonexistent personnel. 305 


A former deputy national security advisor told SIGAR that it was standard practice over the final 
three years for corps commanders to run ghost operations: They would submit fake reports on 
the numbers of army vehicles destroyed, amounts of fuel and ammunition used, and numbers 
of enemies killed—and sell that equipment instead. The removal of U.S. advisors from Afghan 
units enabled this corruption. 3° 
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Some former ANDSF officials contradicted this narrative, telling SIGAR that ghost soldiers had 
not been a significant problem, at least in the army. The officials said that by 2021, the vast 
majority of personnel had already been enrolled in the computerized Afghan Personnel and Pay 
System (APPS). (According to Combined Security Transition Commanda-Afghanistan, 97 percent 
of MOD personnel and 97.8 percent of MOI personnel had been biometrically enrolled and 
validated as of mid-June 2021.)39’ For example, Sadat called APPS “a perfect system...[and] 
the one reason why ghost soldiers in the army were not a [concern] anymore, especially in the 
past two years”—although some issues remained with new recruits and transfers.2°8 A pilot in 
the Afghan Air Force told us that he was always paid on time because “they couldn’t cheat 
APPS. ”309 


Yet according to a SIGAR audit of APPS data, the system still had significant failings. For 
example, SIGAR found 7,100 duplicate and 1,009 invalid national identification numbers in the 
175,195 APPS records that it reviewed. In response to the audit, DOD officials acknowledged 
that there was poor data entry in the recruitment process and no verification of personnel. 
Moreover, they stated that it was a “corrupt practice to trust MOD-provided data” and that force 
strength data in APPS was unreliable. Although SIGAR did not audit MOI data, the issues with 
APPS, including that of duplicate and invalid national ID numbers, applies to both MOD and MOI. 
In fact, these issues almost certainly were of a higher magnitude in MOI data, as MOI data was 
never fully entered into APPS because MOI personnel files lacked key information. 31° 


The COVID pandemic also had the effect of facilitating corruption: Travel restrictions associated 
with COVID and post-COVID over-the-horizon operations forced ANDSF and coalition forces to 
halt in-person spot checks at ANDSF locations to confirm whether the personnel reported in 
APPS were present for duty.314 DOD officials said that U.S. government personnel “lost all 
validation of actual time and attendance,” which became “the biggest corruption vector in the 
system.”312 Lastly, MOD and MOI did not have ownership of APPS or other contractor-run human 
resource systems before the collapse. Former Afghan officials told SIGAR that their inability to 
make changes to APPS and other resource management data helped conceal, if not facilitate, 
corruption.313 (For more information on how APPS failed to mitigate the risk of fraud in 
personnel data, see the callout box on page 70.) 


Not surprisingly, the presence of ghost soldiers and police persisted.314 According to former 
interior minister Masoud Andarabi, his ministry could locate only 6,000 Afghan Local Police out 
of 17,000 on the salary rolls. (Afghan Local Police were hired locally, and police commanders 
and power brokers pushed for the recruitment of their own family members and friends under 
different names, then used them as personal militias.) On his last day as minister, Andarabi told 
us he removed 2,000 ghosts from Kandahar alone. He stated that while APPS removed a lot of 
ghosts, it could not eliminate ghost police for at least two reasons: political interference, and 
the fact that APPS was not integrated with a parallel local paper-based system.315 The MOI’s 
late implementation of APPS, and the ANP’s recruitment challenges—recruiting and losing 
hundreds of police within days—ensured that eliminating ghost police was nearly impossible. 316 


The exact force strength of the ANDSF in the final months of the Afghan government, and 
therefore the role that ghost soldiers and police played in the collapse, is unclear. It is likely, 
however, that some of the ANDSF believed to be fighting on the frontlines in the final weeks 
were ghosts. Payenda claimed that it was not until the final weeks before the fall of the Afghan 
government that senior officials came to appreciate the extent of the problem, finding out “there 
were no soldiers” and concluding the Afghan army needed six months to recuperate and 
reconstitute itself.317 Independent journalist Charlotte Bellis told SIGAR that one Afghan official 
was reportedly “astounded and confused and shocked” to learn shortly before the collapse that 
there were only 700 police officers defending Kandahar City—not the 14,000 he had 
believed. 318 
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The Afghan Government’s Failure to Develop a National Security Plan Hindered the 
ANDSF’s Ability to Counter the Taliban on Their Own 


In the final months and weeks of the Republic, the Ghani government failed to develop a workable national 
security plan to defend the country, and, in the final days, the capital. One of the most important factors for this 
failure was the increasingly mistrustful and isolated president’s refusal to delegate authority over military 
matters to the military. 


In February 2019, prompted in part by the U.S.-Taliban negotiations in Doha, President Ghani issued a decree 
to form a commission that would review security sector expenditures, propose cost-saving strategies, and 
review Afghanistan’s military strategy.349 The Office of National Security Council held a three-day conference in 
August of 2019, joined by Afghan and international participants with a wide range of expertise in army, police, 
intelligence, special operations, air force, and logistics.22° 


Photo 1 - Opening of the Three-day Conference at Salam Khana Palace, Arg 


Source: Photo taken by former Afghan official, used with permission. 
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Taking the fading U.S. and international financial support for the ANDSF into account, the participants devised 
a potential force structure for the ANDSF along two possible scenarios:32+ 


. e Political settlement achieved 
Scenario 1: e Reduction in violence achieved 


Uneasy Peace e Majority of Taliban reconciled 
e Taliban may fracture and enduring threats persist 


Scenario 2: e Taliban no longer engaged in talks 

: e Reduction in Coalition footprint and ANDSF size 
Evolved e Increase in violence over time 
Stalemate e Insurgents exploit security vacuum 


These discussions culminated in a series of recommendations presented to National Security Advisor Mohib, 
President Ghani, and the CSTC-A leadership. These dealt with the structure and efficiency of ANDSF corps; 
better use of the ANA territorial force; the handoff of domestic security from the ANA to the ANP in the next 2 to 
3 years; the professionalization of national police; the structure of the AAF without coalition assistance; better 
command and control structures among the AAF, ASSF and SMW; effective interagency intelligence sharing; 
and the consolidation of logistical support to the ANDSF. Most importantly, the proposal included ANDSF 
restructuring and force posture recommendations aimed at preventing the Afghan government from 
collapsing, $22 


The Afghan government’s failure to act on any of these recommendations or to develop a workable national 
security strategy that could assume responsibility for nationwide security following the withdrawal of U.S. forces 
is due in part to a lack of competent leaders at the national level who could manage and coordinate national 
security affairs. However, it is SIGAR’s analysis that blame can also be laid at the feet of President Ghani and 
political elites, who were preoccupied with preserving their own positions and patronage. Even as more and 
more districts fell to the Taliban in the summer of 2021, there was little sense of urgency in Kabul.323 


Business as Usual as Districts Fall like Dominos 


Even as the Taliban onslaught intensified following the April 2021 withdrawal announcement, it appeared to be 
business as usual among Afghanistan’s political elite.324 President Ghani appeared to run the government 
largely as before, micromanaging various ministries and portfolios. Hekmat Karzai recalled, “For God’s sake, 
we had provinces falling, and he would still bloody hold National Procurement Council meetings for four hours. 
He would hold urban planning meetings while we had districts falling. The guy had completely wrong priorities 
on so many different levels.” 325 


Several former officials painted a picture of Afghan leaders completely oblivious to the urgency of the reality on 
the ground. Khenjani told SIGAR, “In the past two years, Kabul was in a full emergency situation. [But] most of 
the security sector leadership was partying every night in their guest houses in Kabul...A group of people who 
are running the state were super, super disconnected even with the situation five kilometers out of the 
palace.”326 Payenda similarly told the Afghanistan Analysts Network that “a one-time army chief was seen 
more in Dubai hookah bars than in Kabul or the provinces” and that people in leadership positions were 
“completely detached.” Others took advantage of the insecurity to enrich themselves. “Even in the last few 
days when we were fighting for the survival of the state, a few people saw an opportunity to make money, 
especially in the security sector...For some of them, it was like a feast [because] when there were emergencies, 
the rules would be relaxed,” Payenda recalled. 327 
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“For God’s sake, we had provinces falling and [Ghani] would still bloody hold National 
Procurement Council meetings for four hours. He would hold urban planning meetings 
while we had districts falling. | mean, the guy had completely wrong priorities.... 
-Hekmat Karzai 


Afghan Leaders Prioritized Political Survival over National Security 


The absence of a national security strategy for a post-withdrawal reality prior to April 2021 can, to some 
degree, be attributed to Afghan leaders’ delusions that the U.S. military was not actually going to leave, as 
discussed earlier. After the election of President Biden in 2020, many within the Afghan government expected 
the new administration to nullify the Trump administration’s agreement. With this expectation in mind, the 
Ghani government squandered more than a year of planning between the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement 
in February 2020 and the U.S. withdrawal announcement in April 2021. 


Yet even after April 14, when the Afghan government’s belief in an enduring U.S. military presence could no 
longer be sustained and the Taliban intensified their assault on government-controlled territories, the Afghan 
government proceeded with a noticeable lack of urgency.328 In the months that followed, Kabul had little in the 
way of a national security strategy. 


Part of the explanation for this lack of urgency lies in the lack of national security expertise within the small 
handful of Afghans running the government in the final year. In addition, members of President Ghani’s inner 
circle appeared insulated from larger reality by living for too long in the “bubble” of a Kabul protected by U.S. 
security. A senior Afghan official told SIGAR that “we thought the ANDSF had built its own [logistics capability] or 
at least were able to provide support” to military units in the field. This official said he was unaware that the MOD 
was not even able to deliver ammunition to Kandahar, and that this was a task for the U.S. military. It was not 
until President Biden’s announcement of the final troop and contractor withdrawal that this senior advisor and 
President Ghani’s inner circle said they realized that the ANDSF had no supply and logistics capability—a state of 
affairs that had been true for nearly 20 years. Their epiphany came only four months before the collapse. 329 


This crisis of expertise was largely manufactured by President Ghani himself, as part of his ongoing strategy of 
centralizing authority and sidelining potential rivals, according to Afghanistan expert Thomas Barfield.23° Ghani 
“did not take advice from anybody,” Barfield told the New York Times. “If he had delegated power to the 
military, it might have been saved.” 33t 


According to Alizai, the former Afghan chief of army, President Ghani prevented him from pursuing a military 
strategy that was not approved until the final days, including visiting field troops to bolster morale.332 While 
Alizai sat in Kabul, not permitted to leave, Sadat told SIGAR that “characters like me were feared” and were not 
allowed to enter.333 As evidenced by Sadat’s statement, Ghani’s decision-making was heavily influenced by his 
growing isolation and distrust. Tamim Asey, a former deputy minister of defense, told the New York Times, “He 
[was] isolated, confused and deeply mistrustful of everyone. He [didn’t] know how to reverse this.” 334 


One of the Ghani government’s most widely criticized actions (or inaction) was its failure to provide adequate 
support to the “public uprising forces” springing up across the country—a broad term for locally organized anti- 
Taliban militias. According to Afghan media sources and SIGAR interviews, strongmen like Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, Atta Muhammad Noor, and Ismail Knan—who had put up the strongest resistance to the Taliban in the 
1990s—criticized the central government for failing to supply their forces with weapons, ammunition, salaries, 
and other military support.335 In one of our interviews, former Balkh governor and strongman Atta Muhammad 
Noor attributed weak local resistance to a lack of ammunition, emphasizing that if the well-equipped 
commandos and security forces were escaping, “How would you expect the uprising forces, with old AK-47s 
and no bullets, to win? ... | wish our U.S. and NATO friends or the Afghan government had provided us with 
equipment. You would see a different outcome today if they had.”336 
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Hamdullah Mohib, in email correspondence with SIGAR, explained: “The Republic was concerned about heavily 
arming militias, which would have created perfect conditions for a civil war. We had invested heavily in the 
ANDSF—we did not want to undermine their legitimacy either.” He added, “Early in his presidency, President 
Ghani made several moves to weaken the strongmen’s grasp on state resources, the co-option of ministries 
and media, and other abuses of power. He tried to [rein] them in. But it proved to have, in the short term, a 
destabilizing effect, and it became obvious these figures were too entrenched to cut away. For the sake of 
political stability, the Republic then switched gears and tried to co-opt all those that were pro-republic.” The 
resulting lack of trust, Mohib wrote, was “difficult to repair.” 337 


According to Khalid Payenda, one of the problems was that corrupt local government officials were siphoning 
off aid from Kabul earmarked for the public uprising.338 Hosna Jalil, a former deputy interior minister, told 
SIGAR that the effectiveness of the public uprising forces was also hampered by a lack of coordination among 
militia commanders, and with the central government and ANDSF forces.389 Another factor, according to 
former Afghan officials and analysts, was that these former warlords had exaggerated their present-day 
influence and forces. Two decades of luxurious living financed by international donor aid had alienated large 
portions of their constituencies, while many of their best fighters had left the battlefield years ago.24° Fighting 
groups in Afghanistan traditionally rely heavily on charismatic leadership, and once Ismail Khan and other 
strongmen surrendered or fled, their militias quickly dissipated. 341 Mohib told SIGAR, “There was a 
misperception about their strength, enforced and bought into by the international community. The Republic did 
not share this perception...we were skeptical of what they could achieve militarily...| think that when the 
strongmen were some of the first to leave their provinces and evacuate to foreign countries, it showed that 
their power had been overestimated.” 342 


According to multiple experts and former senior Afghan officials, by 2021, Ghani and his team had alienated or 
weakened powerful allies, especially the former Northern Alliance leadership, which remained one of the 
country’s best chances for mobilizing an anti-Taliban resistance. For the Afghan government, arming and 
empowering the country’s warlords again risked not only Ghani’s reform agenda, but a return to civil war. For 
the strongmen, the Afghan government’s lack of support amounted to conspiratorial realpolitik.343 In the words 
of Atta Noor, Vice President Amrullah Saleh “was hatching a plot against us. He didn’t want us to govern or 
lead the uprising forces” for fear that if they succeeded, the warlords would be called “champions of [the] war 
in Afghanistan.”344 


President Ghani’s Weak Leadership, Micromanagement, and Lack of Political Acumen Compounded the 
Multitude of Factors Accelerating the Collapse 


When asked to explain the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan’s sudden collapse, many former Afghan officials 
(and some Western experts) told SIGAR they placed considerable blame on the actions and nature of President 
Ghani.345 As this report explains, the seeds of collapse had been planted over a 20-year period. But by almost 
all accounts, President Ghani’s weak leadership, micromanaging, and lack of political acumen accelerated the 
collapse. As Afghanistan scholar Thomas Barfield described it, “Afghan politics come down to...who is willing to 
die for you? Literally nobody [was willing to die] for Ashraf [Ghani].”346 Former Special Representative for 
Afghanistan and Pakistan Laurel Miller offered a similar diagnosis: Ghani and Mohib “were not the right people 
for that moment in time.” 347 


Technocrat-Reformer 


Some of Ghani’s critics have partially attributed the collapse to the former president’s desire to cling to power 
at all costs. According to this view, Ghani surrounded himself with inexperienced loyalists to withstand an 
election crisis or a coup attempt.348 Others have emphasized Ghani’s nature as a staunch reformer who 
believed that only he, or others like him, could deliver on the promise of a modern liberal Afghan state. 349 In 
the words of Carter Malkasian, a former advisor to American military commanders in Afghanistan, “Ghani 
deeply believed in a progressing liberal Afghan state...and | think he distrusted other groups’ willingness to 
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bring that together. | think he thought it was very important that he or people like him were empowered to 
make that happen. To look at it as a question of their personal power | don’t think quite conveys the beliefs 
that also existed on the part of the Ghani government.”35° 


For President Ghani, delivering on his vision for a modern Afghanistan meant empowering technocrats, 
intellectuals, and young people—not the corrupt elites that had kept Afghanistan poor and conflict-ridden for 
decades.351 As a result, young technocrats like his protégé, Hamdullah Mohib, took center stage in his 
administration. But President Ghani’s reforms, especially those that tried to dismantle traditional patronage 
networks, alienated powerful elites. His campaign to disenfranchise warlords went as far back as 2002, when 
he was Minister of Finance in Hamid Karzai’s interim government and went after Mohammed Fahim, the 
powerful Tajik commander and defense minister, for fabricating tens of thousands of “ghost soldiers.” At the 
time, Fahim reportedly told Karzai that he wanted to murder Ghani—to which Karzai replied, “There’s a very 
long line for killing Ashraf.” 352 


“After becoming President,” writes journalist George Packer, “Ghani all but ignored the traditional politics of 
Afghanistan—tribal networks, patronage networks, strongmen.” Unlike Hamid Karzai, who received throngs of 
guests in his palace with requests for money or favors, President Ghani refused to meet with any favor seekers 
in his first year of office, Packer wrote, and once ignored his advisors by scheduling just 15 minutes for a 
meeting with Ismail Khan, Herat’s powerful and corrupt warlord. Throughout his presidency, Packer wrote, 
President Ghani was widely criticized for lacking Karzai’s aptitude for building alliances and unifying 
constituencies. 253 Lisa Curtis, a former National Security Council Senior Director for South and Central Asia, 
told SIGAR she agreed with that assessment—up to a point. Curtis said that “Ghani takes a lot of the blame for 
not being able to build consensus among the different groups and leaders, but | think every Afghan bears some 
blame for not being able to come together in a unified fashion.” 354 


Scott Guggenheim, a former economic advisor to President Ghani, told George Packer of The New Yorker, 
“Ashraf’s biggest problem is not that he’s a bad politician, but that he has a 25-year vision and everyone thinks 
it means next year. He throws out completely unrealistic dates as placeholders.” After becoming president in 
2014, President Ghani tried to solve all of Afghanistan’s problems, with little attention to the political costs: 
“He retired more than a hundred generals who had been skimming money from troop contracts. He demanded 
the resignations of all governors and cabinet ministers and announced that nobody who had served in those 
capacities could do so again, thereby alienating 50 or so political veterans in one blow,” Guggenheim told 
Packer.359 


President Ghani’s reform-minded decisions often had negative consequences on provincial security, even years 
before the collapse. When Matiullah Khan, the notorious warlord-turned-police commander of Uruzgan, was 
killed in 2015, tribal elders came to Kabul to request that the job go to Matiullah’s brother. President Ghani 
rejected their choice, and in the following months, nearly 200 security posts in the province fell to the Taliban 
as the police switched sides. 356 


Micromanager 


President Ghani displayed a tendency to micromanage every government portfolio, big and small, rendering his 
ministers “redundant.”3°” In an interview with the Afghanistan Analysts Network, former minister Khalid 
Payenda explained, “The president was a Johns Hopkins professor; unfortunately, he would ‘grade papers..’... It 
was more important [for ministers] to portray a picture that did not exist than actually doing the job.”358 


Thomas Barfield told SIGAR that because President Ghani feared a military coup, he sidelined or fired 
competent military generals and staff, removing those who stood the best chance at waging a successful war 
against the Taliban. Barfield said, “He [Ghani] always believed he was the smartest person [in the room], so he 
[thought he] could run a war too...If he couldn’t run it, then nobody could run it,”359 Barfield said. Former 
General Sadat described the former president as an academic who would “look into [resumes] and judge the 
commanders and their capability based on the schools they went to, or the previous jobs they had.” 360 
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“He was always the mechanic, never the designer,” explained Barfield. Always focused on the technical details 
of every government decision, President Ghani did not, or could not, see the bigger strategic picture.361 This 
contributed to the Afghan government’s failure to develop a comprehensive strategy for a post-withdrawal 
Afghanistan. Former deputy national security advisor Rafi Fazel told SIGAR, President Ghani “loved to be 
involved in every technical decision...he dragged us into directions we didn’t want to go.” 362 


Nationalist-Autocrat 


According to Barfield, President Ghani’s belief in the centralized state explains why he never ceded any 
significant power to regional leaders who could help defend against the insurgency.?6 In the words of Laurel 
Miller, the President “made political enemies by governing in a way that was seen as exclusive and with...an 
authoritarian style, where his voice was the only one that counted.?4 Barfield told SIGAR that “Ghani was 
acting like a tyrant because in the back of his mind, nobody could drive him from power.” 365 


In 2017, the Trump administration deployed an additional 4,000 troops and expanded its bombing campaign. 
According to Barfield, the Afghan president took this renewed U.S. military support as an opportunity to go after 
internal rivals.36° In early 2018, according to press reports, President Ghani’s efforts to remove Atta 
Mohammad Noor as governor of Balkh led to a standoff between the government and Noor’s Tajik supporters. 
Noor eventually resigned, and President Ghani narrowly avoided a military conflict between his government 
and commanders loyal to the Northern Alliance leader. At the time, some 40 percent of the military was ethnic 
Tajik from northeastern Afghanistan; many were expected to sit out any military confrontation, or even join 
Noor’s side.367 According to media reports, a similar incident occurred in Faryab Province in May 2021, when 
protests erupted after President Ghani rejected local strongman Abdul Rashid Dostum’s candidate for 
governor, instead appointing a Pashtun from eastern Afghanistan. The threat of violence forced President 
Ghani’s appointee to shelter at a local army base before being recalled to Kabul shortly thereafter. 368 


The president’s refusal to compromise or ally with regional strongmen became more entrenched after his re- 
election in 2019. In March 2020, U.S. officials attended President Ghani’s inauguration, rather than the 
parallel inauguration of his rival, Abdullah Abdullah. Barfield told SIGAR that this choice cemented the 
president’s confidence in America’s support. The United States “empowered a person who was totally 
incapable of ruling on his own because his entire political strength was within the government,” Barfield said. 
“Once the Americans recognized him, he became more entrenched in terms of refusing to negotiate, refusing 
to do anything. And now he had enemies within the government as well as the Taliban...His belief was, if it 
really got bad, the Americans would step in and fix it.” 369 


Several interviewees told SIGAR that when security deteriorated in provinces governed by rivals, President 
Ghani seemed happy that his enemies were having difficulties.3”° For example, Barfield said that the president 
preferred to undercut anyone who held too much power, rather than send the ANA in to help—particularly Atta 
Noor and Abdul Raziq, the former provincial police chief of Kandahar, each of whom controlled lucrative 
customs borders that they used to finance themselves and their independence.371 


Fazel told SIGAR, “Afghanistan is a country of conspiracies.”3’2 Recounting the final weeks and days of the 
Republic, Afghan powerbrokers accused the Ghani government of countless conspiracies. Fazel claimed that 
President Ghani had deliberately allowed provinces in the north to fall to teach Dostum a lesson, while 
planning to retake those territories later.373 Noor told SIGAR the Afghan government spent more time and 
money undermining his operations and reputation than they did improving security, even attempting to kill 
Noor “in many scenarios...through militias or the Taliban.” Referring to the violent protests in Faryab in May 
2021, Noor told SIGAR, “The government punished the people of Faryab by letting the Taliban take over all 
those places where Dostum had control...This was a turning point that led to failure in the north. Faryab fell 
because of competition between the government and Dostum.” 374 


In Noor’s mind, the government had surrendered Mazar-i-Sharif, too. Noor told SIGAR, “The 209th corps [in 
Mazar] and all the security forces assigned to fight were the first people to hand over their weapons. It was as 
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if there was a conspiracy, as if everything was planned...On August 14, the government asked all pilots and 
people running the air force to come to Kabul. This was again intentionally done so Mazar would fall to the 
Taliban.”375 Former Vice President Ahmad Zia Massoud and Yunis Qanooni, who served as minister of 
education under former President Hamid Karzai, accused President Ghani of negotiating with the Taliban to 
hand over territory or power. Former parliament member Haji Muhammad Mohaqeq told SIGAR that he 
believed the president was encouraging a state of chaos to stay in power.376 


In Barfield’s view, President Ghani’s efforts to weaken his perceived rivals laid the groundwork for the north’s 
quick collapse. The power brokers of the most anti-Taliban provinces in the north were in fact keeping their 
regions and the broader system from collapsing.?”7 


Barfield told SIGAR that the United States should have pushed for President Ghani’s removal and the 
establishment of a coalition government before withdrawing, to facilitate the peace process and install a leader 
that stood a better chance of running the country alone. According to Barfield, the regime of Soviet-supported 
Afghan President Mohammed Najibullah survived for years after the Soviet withdrawal largely due to 
Najibullah’s leadership. In contrast, President Ghani’s image as a weak leader installed by foreigners failed to 
earn him any buy-in for his government. In 2021, Afghanistan needed a leader with military experience and an 
ability to appeal to all Afghans, not just eastern Pashtuns. Barfield said, “[Ghani’s] strength was institutional, 
and Afghanistan is not a land of institutions.” 378 


U.S. Urges President Ghani to Consolidate ANDSF Checkpoints 


DOD had long recognized that President Ghani and his advisors were not taking national security seriously. For 
years, DOD officials believed that a national security plan for Afghanistan should include redeploying the 
ANDSF from thousands of difficult-to-defend, high-casualty checkpoints to more defensible positions that 
protected key terrain, such as provincial capitals. Redeployment would also have had the benefit of relaxing 
pressure on the underdeveloped Afghan supply and logistics systems.379 The Afghan government made some 
moves as early as 2015 to redeploy ANA and ANP units, and in September 2018, the defense minister ordered 
the reduction and consolidation of unnecessary bases and checkpoints at provincial levels.38° Nevertheless, 
there was no national checkpoint consolidation strategy. 


Afghan leaders who opposed consolidating checkpoints felt the strategy simply handed territory to the Taliban 
or risked creating the perception that the government was abandoning territory, especially in minority Uzbek 
and Hazara lands.38t According to one senior Afghan official, checkpoints in Helmand Province were not even 
part of checkpoint consolidation because Afghan commanders felt that it was the last area that could provide 
any resistance. According to this perspective, if Helmand fell, Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul would follow in 
rapid succession.382 


ANDSF checkpoints were symbolic of the government’s presence in rural Afghanistan.383 The Afghan 
government did not want to look weak. In the view of Jonathan Schroden, there was a real fear that if the 
government appeared weak, “then the dominos would rapidly fall against them.”384 Masoud Andarabi, a former 
interior minister, told SIGAR that decisions to reduce checkpoints were often based on political and ethnic, not 
military, imperatives: For example, a Pashtun president could not abandon Pashtun areas to the Taliban.385 


From the point of view of some Afghan leaders, earnestly pursuing checkpoint reduction would mean that 
“there’s only going to be the center left,” after the Taliban easily surrounded and captured checkpoints. 386 
According to analyst Jonathan Schroden, because ANDSF soldiers were inclined to static defense, rather than 
forward operations, a checkpoint reduction strategy also risked creating “castles in the middle of nowhere, not 
defended and surrounded by enemy territory.” 387 


The Afghan government resisted U.S. calls to collapse isolated checkpoints until the very end.388 According to 
Schroden, President Ghani had for years resisted successfully because the United States continued to reinforce 
and resupply vulnerable checkpoints, but the president’s resistance faltered once the U.S. stopped providing 
logistical support and the Afghans were unable to.389 
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At any rate, the Afghan government did not consider a national security strategy until it was too late. After the 
Taliban blitz across the country during May and June 2021, President Ghani finally announced a national 
security strategy on July 26, 2021. By then, little more than the capital was left in the Afghan government's 
control.39° 


President Ghani Insists on Six More Months to Stabilize Afghanistan 


On June 25, 2021, a month before he announced his national security strategy, President Ghani met with 
President Biden in Washington to ask for additional U.S. financial and military aid. According to officials present 
during the meeting, President Ghani said that “our goal for the next six months is to stabilize the situation.” 391 
Some Ghani administration officials balked at the idea of a six-month plan to reconfigure the Afghan security 
forces—or at least they claimed as much in their public statements months after the collapse. Ajmal Ahmady, a 
former governor of the Central Bank of Afghanistan, wrote in Foreign Affairs that “the comment [about needing 
six months] seemed out of touch with the rapidly advancing Taliban. | wanted instead to hear the one-week 
plan.” President Ghani was also reportedly in talks to bring in other external security contractors to 
Afghanistan.292 Former finance minister Khalid Payenda, who fled Afghanistan in early August 2021, claimed 
that discussions about a six-month plan “actually meant that they found out there were no soldiers.” Payenda 
suggested that high numbers of ghost soldiers, low recruitment, and unsustainable casualty rates meant there 
was “no army [left]” to fight.393 


As provincial capitals began to fall in the first days of August 2021, the ministries of defense and interior began 
discussing plans to consolidate the remaining Afghan forces to defend Kabul. According to a former senior 
Afghan official, the day before Kabul’s collapse, former Army chief Haibatullah Alizai briefed a plan created with 
R. Adm. Admiral Peter Vasely, the top U.S. military officer in Afghanistan at that time, to revive the corps 
commands that had collapsed. The plan required two weeks to revive the commands and another four months 
to consolidate, after which Afghan forces could begin pushing back the Taliban. According to the Afghan official, 
U.S. close air Support would be provided as well—a promise that President Biden had in fact made on a call 
with Ghani on July 23, 2021, on the condition that there would be a clear military strategy in place for the U.S. 
to support. Then-General Sadat was tapped to lead Kabul’s defense.*94 Sadat later wrote that by the time he 
was called to Kabul to command Afghanistan’s special forces, the Taliban were already entering the city.395 


On August 15, 2021, President Ghani boarded a helicopter and fled the country. Some Afghan and U.S. 
officials believe that Kabul would not have fallen on August 15 had Ghani remained in the capital.39° One 
Afghan MD-530 squadron commander told us that he arrived in Kabul on August 14 ready to defend the capital 
with 12 MD-530 attack helicopters and 17 pilots. However, once President Ghani left, plans for the 
government’s protection dissolved and self-preservation instincts took over. The squadron commander told 
SIGAR that as soon as the president left the country, anyone who could fly an aircraft fled to neighboring 
Tajikistan or Uzbekistan.397 


The Taliban’s Military Campaign Effectively Exploited ANDSF Weaknesses 


The Taliban executed an effective military campaign that physically and psychologically isolated ANDSF forces 
and undermined their willingness to fight. In contrast, the Afghan government had a well-equipped ANDSF, but 
one that was poorly suited to the managerial and leadership capacity of the Afghan government. In the final 
weeks, many ANDSF units were left to improvise on the ground, often choosing to fight bravely before 
succumbing to a series of Taliban military and diplomatic strategies that undermined their defensive ability. 
The presence of conventional ANDSF forces, the army corps, and ANP in checkpoints and small outposts 
scattered throughout the country, intended as a symbol of government control, now left Afghan troops in 
places that could not be reinforced and resupplied. The Taliban systematically isolated ANDSF outposts and 
neutralized them through battle and negotiations.298 ANDSF soldiers and police, at times fighting to the last 
man, could not properly organize and equip a defense against a cohesive Taliban military force and its 
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knowledge of the terrain. These factors compounded as the Taliban became more adept at using diverse 
tactics, including Western-style commando groups.392 


The Taliban’s 2020-2021 Military Campaign 


The Taliban executed an effective campaign that physically and psychologically isolated ANDSF forces and 
undermined their willingness to fight.4°° The Afghan government’s strategy focused on holding terrain through 
checkpoints and small outposts scattered throughout country. Politically, this posture allowed the Afghan 
government to say it was denying the Taliban terrain. Militarily, however, the approach dispersed units across 
the country, rendering them unable to mutually reinforce one another and dependent on centrally coordinated 
resupply structures. The Taliban isolated ANDSF outposts by exploiting this vulnerability. 404 


The ANDSF became even more vulnerable because of unequally administered peace agreement concessions. 
As noted earlier, from the Taliban’s point of view, the United States committed in the February 2020 Doha 
agreement to ensuring that the Afghan government release 5,000 Taliban prisoners in exchange for 1,000 
Taliban-held government prisoners. The Ghani administration disagreed, arguing that the United States had 
negotiated the prisoner exchange without its consent, and delayed the exchange. When the initial deadline of 
March 10 for the exchange passed, the Taliban justified increasing their attacks on the ANDSF.4°2 On March 19, 
Afghanistan’s acting minister of defense ordered the Afghan army to assume an active defense posture (giving 
them the authority to attack the enemy when it was preparing to attack) in response to the Taliban’s failure to 
reduce its attacks. On April 14, a Ministry of Defense spokesperson said that the level of Taliban attacks 
“dramatically increased” following the signing of the U.S.-Taliban agreement and remained high thereafter. 4° 


At the same time, the United States scaled back air support following the agreement signing, and the AAF was 
not able to compensate for the drop in U.S. missions. As Sadat described it, the AAF was “very effective but 
very small.”404 That left the Taliban greater freedom to move around the country unchecked by ANDSF or 
coalition forces. Ultimately, this enabled the Taliban to transition from a hit-and-run insurgency to amassing 
overwhelming forces against isolated ANDSF bases.4°> With ANDSF forces limited to a defensive posture, 
without U.S. air cover, the Taliban severed vulnerable ANDSF supply lines and infrastructure. 4° 


Sadat told SIGAR that an Afghan military assessment found that in 2020, the Taliban caused $600 million in 
damage to roads, electricity lines, schools, canals, and bridges in Helmand Province alone. The Taliban caused 
even more destruction in Kandahar, including damage to Highway 1 that links Kandahar and Kabul. Sadat 
said, “It was the same story all across the country.” 407 


During a 2020 fall offensive, the Taliban took swaths of territory and then mostly held their ground despite 
counterattacks. Around the northern city of Kunduz, the Taliban took outposts and military bases, terrorizing 
ANDSF forces with small armed drones. In neighboring Pul-i-Khumri, The New York Times reported, Taliban 
fighters captured “important highways in a stranglehold of the city, threatening main lifelines to Kabul,” and in 
Kandahar city, they pummeled the surrounding districts, moving closer to taking the provincial capital.4°8 
According to the Times, Taliban commanders told tribal officials that they deliberately stopped short of taking 
Panjwai—a district neighboring Kandahar City—because leaders told them to wait and see how the next phase of 
peace negotiations played out.4°9 


Press reports from early 2021 showed the extent of the Taliban’s campaigns and other elements of its strategy, 
including surrounding district centers, capturing those in the north first, and seizing strategic border crossings. 
In February 2021, The New York Times reported that the Taliban had “been encroaching on key cities around 
Afghanistan for months...capturing military bases and police outposts and installing highway checkpoints near 
capital cities in provinces such as Helmand and Uruzgan in the south, and Kunduz and Baghlan in the north.” 410 


Fall of Helmand and Kandahar Provinces 


The situation in Kandahar reflected the security situation around the country: The Taliban swept through 
districts across Afghanistan, removing buffers protecting provincial capitals.444 By August 11, 2021, with fewer 
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obstacles in the Taliban’s way in the countryside, it easily surrounded and harassed cities around most of the 
country.412 Andrew Watkins, the International Crisis Group’s senior Afghanistan analyst, told Vox at the time 


What they seem to be doing seems to be something they planned on for quite some time, which is to 
cut off the government’s ability to resupply other areas of the country, to cut off the government’s 
ability to move from point A to point B on the country’s roads, and to surround and choke off the 
country’s cities—not to fight their way through each and every city of the country, but to pressure the 
government to collapse.*48 


The Taliban’s campaign to take the north early on surprised ANDSF forces and took advantage of weaknesses 
in their positioning.414 Former Afghan army chief Alizai told SIGAR, “We thought Helmand would be the first to 
fall. We didn’t want that because it would have a big negative impact on morale for the ANDSF and a big 
positive impact for the Taliban. So, we sent support to Helmand.” Alizai added, “We focused on the south 
because we did not want the Taliban to win their homeland. We thought the north could be controlled. The 
south was the Taliban’s support network. We wanted to hold them there, and that’s what we did. But, yeah, 
that happened in the north.”415 


In July 2021, the Taliban had also started seizing border crossings with Tajikistan, Iran, and Pakistan, depriving 
the Afghan government of critical customs revenues.4*6 On June 22, 2021, the Taliban took the strategic 
Shirkhan Bandar border crossing with Tajikistan, which generated millions of dollars daily for the Afghan 
government, without firing a shot.417 


These conditions made resupply, evacuations, and movement all more difficult for the overwhelmed AAF. As 
early as 2017, Marine Corps Maj. Gen. Roger B. Turner, then commander of U.S. Marines in Helmand Province, 
told SIGAR that the ANDSF was having to rely on air-only resupply due to Taliban interference with ground 
supply routes. Mi17s at the corps headquarters level had to fly into Marjah, Sangin, and other districts where 
the ANDSF had lost ground.*48 At the end of April 2021, The New York Times published an assessment that 
described some ANA bases in Helmand Province as surrounded by Taliban-controlled areas and wholly reliant 
on helicopter resupply.4*9 As the Taliban gained ground in 2020 and 2021, these conditions became 
increasingly untenable for the AAF. The surging tempo of Taliban attacks required increased calls for airstrikes, 
greater need for medical evacuations, and an increasingly urgent need to move personnel and supplies. 


By June 2021, the two elements primarily used for reinforcement and recapture operations—the commandos 
and the AAF—were wearing thin. According to Jonathan Schroden, in June 2021 alone, the AAF conducted 491 
airstrikes, about 16 a day. The swelling demand for AAF support, along with the loss of three-fourths of U.S. 
contracted aircraft maintainers between April and June 2021, led to significant drops in aircraft readiness 
rates. Schroden noted that to deliver even the same number of flight hours, the smaller fleet had to fly “well 
beyond their recommended flight-hour limits.” By the end of June 2021, “the main advisory element to the AAF 
estimated that all available airframes were exceeding scheduled maintenance intervals by at least 25 percent, 
and aircrews were flying hours well beyond levels recommended by safety protocols.” 420 


When asked how limited AAF air assets were balanced to achieve all these responsibilities, Alizai said, “That 
was the biggest problem. We couldn’t. Before June, we were in a better position; all the Black Hawks had 
maintenance contractors who could repair them in 24 hours. After June, Black Hawks had to be fixed in Dubai, 
which took weeks to months. So, during every [medical evacuation], a Black Hawk would be shot, and one 
round was enough to bring down the [helicopter] for maintenance.” 421 Alizai also noted the size constraints of 
the AAF and their ability to respond to Taliban attacks across the county: “If the Taliban come close to a 
checkpoint, and you only have the Afghan Air Force—which was just two A-29s for operations across 
Afghanistan, just two A2Qs is not helpful.”422 


Fall of Ghazni Province 


As resupply became more difficult, ANDSF forces would call for backup or resources from the AAF, which was 
increasingly unable to respond. Afghan bases that were scattered and isolated across the country were left 
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exposed; soldiers would either run out of ammunition or wounded soldiers would die because they lacked air 
transport for medical evacuations.423 As one woman from Jaghatu in Ghazni told researchers from the 
Afghanistan Analysts Network, “The security forces [ANDSF] only resisted [the Taliban attack] for an hour anda 
half. They had been surrounded for a week and didn’t have any food or water left. It was raining at that time and 
the soldiers were drinking rainwater.” 424 The Afghan forces’ sense of abandonment grew as food, water, and 
ammunition dwindled.425 One resident of Badghis Province told the Afghanistan Analysts Network researchers 


The army soldiers didn’t have water to drink or bullets to fight with, so they had to surrender. The 
Taliban [fighters], who were from this province, knew each corner and route in the districts and could 
fight more easily than the army forces, who were from other provinces. But the main reason behind 
the defeat of the army was the lack of support from the central government. In Muqur district, they lost 
almost 45 soldiers in a single day after the provincial government ordered the armed forces to retreat 
and take their weapons with them. They were promised that other forces would come to help them, 
but none were sent...the Taliban attacked and killed them all.426 


The scenario was foreseeable: In a January 2021 report, Schroden had estimated that a U.S. withdrawal would 
erode the ANDSF’s technical advantage, as aircraft became damaged by increasing overuse and 
cannibalization of technical capabilities. His prediction proved correct.427 


The Taliban Employed Psychological Operations to Pressure ANDSF Forces into Surrendering 


According to media reports, in addition to physically isolating ANDSF outposts, limiting freedom of movement 
and hampering resupply, the Taliban added additional psychological pressure. The combination wore down the 
already strained ANDSF forces. Taliban psychological tactics included repeated direct outreach or dispatching 
elders to pressure forces and their leaders to surrender. In some cases, the Taliban would even buy out local 
forces or offer money and other incentives in exchange for surrender.428 Taliban pressure was not applied 
solely to ANDSF personnel; these concerted efforts could also include pressuring their families with the goal of 
getting them to convince their loved one to surrender.4?9 The Afghanistan Analysts Network concluded that 
most provinces fell to the Taliban through deals whereby government officials coordinated with tribal elders, 
who mediated between the government and the Taliban—or, alternatively, the Taliban directed tribal elders to 
convince government forces to surrender the districts and provinces.43° In some cases, it appears that those 
who surrendered were left alone, while in others, the Taliban later targeted those they knew had been ANDSF 
personnel.431 


Media reports note the pressure often came from Taliban Invitation and Guidance Committees, which 
intervened after insurgents cut off roads and supplies to surrounded outposts. Either committee or Taliban 
military leaders phoned commanders, offering to spare troops if they surrendered their outposts, weapons, and 
ammunition.492 “They [the Taliban committees] call and say the Taliban are powerful enough to defeat the U.S. 
and they can easily take Laghman Province, so you should remember this before we kill you,” Laghman’s 
former governor told The New York Times.*33 “The Taliban commander and the Invitation and Guidance 
Committee called me more than 10 times and asked me to surrender,” one district police chief in Wardak 
Province told the Times; he surrendered his command center and weapons on May 11, 2021 after negotiations 
mediated by local elders.434 The same month, said one police commander in Laghman Province told the Times, 
“A Taliban commander calls me all the time, trying to destroy my morale, so that l'Il surrender.” 435 


In one instance, according to the Times, the Taliban sent tribal elders who said, “Surrender, you are sold out, 
no one will help you.”436 In Laghman Province, negotiations for seven outposts lasted 10 days. Ultimately, at 
least 120 soldiers and police were reportedly given safe passage to the government-held provincial center 
after handing over their weapons and equipment.43’ A village elder involved told the Times that different elders 
negotiated with commanders of each outpost, guaranteeing the Afghan forces would not be killed if they 
surrendered.438 According to one elder who negotiated the surrenders, “We told them, ‘Look, your situation is 
bad — reinforcements aren’t coming.’”489 The tactic was so effective some outpost commanders would refuse 
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to speak to Taliban negotiators or elders, many of whom were handpicked Taliban supporters as opposed to 
neutral mediators.44° Elders were not the only figures involved in coordinating surrenders. In certain districts, 
businessmen and other influential people all played a role, telling government officials, “The central 
government will not help you if you fight.” 444 


These psychological operations took advantage of ANDSF forces’ very real desperation and isolation, as well as 
the chaos, lack of cohesion, and information vacuum that existed in 2020 and 2021. The secrecy around U.S.- 
Taliban negotiations and the Doha agreement meant there was a lack of official information for the ANDSF. 
Taliban propaganda weaponized that vacuum against local commanders and elders by falsely asserting the 
Taliban had a secret deal with the United States for certain districts or provinces to be surrendered to it.442 
One former senior Afghan official told SIGAR that the Taliban used this tactic quite effectively, telling forces, 
“They’re going to give us this territory, why would you want to fight? We will forgive you...we will even give you 
5,000 Afghanis for your travel expenses.” Having not been paid for months, the police would abandon their 
posts. Then, “the army panicked; they thought the police made a deal, and they’re going to be butchered. So, 
the army made a run for it too. That started a cascading effect.” 443 


In some areas, local deals were struck, but chaos and lack of cohesion between ANDSF forces meant some 
were unaware of the surrender. In Spin Boldak, one resident told Afghanistan Analysts Network researchers, “l 
think a deal had already been made and that was why there were no [big] clashes. Some policemen started 
fighting the Taliban; they weren’t aware of the deal. The Taliban called to them through loudspeakers, 
shouting: ‘Don’t fight. Your commanders have already surrendered.’”444 In others, ANDSF forces were ordered 
not to fight encroaching Taliban forces by the central government. One resident of Faizabad, the capital of 
northern Badakhshan Province, told Afghanistan Analysts Network researchers, “The Taliban took Faizabad, 
not because they won a battle, but because the central government ordered the army not to fight... There was 
an order from the presidential palace to cede ground, which really demoralized the army—that’s why they left 
and escaped to different places.”445 A former local government official from Feroz Koh in Ghor explained to the 
researchers, “We’d been asking for air Support, but instead, we received an order by the national security 
adviser [Hamdullah Mohib] to tell all district army commanders to make a tactical retreat.”446 Ultimately, one 
researcher told Schroden, “There was little or no central coordination, no chance of help or backup or 
resupplies, and a scarcity of clear messages, or leadership, from the Palace.” 


Given those conditions, ANDSF units that did fight back inevitably faced a choice to flee, surrender, negotiate 
withdrawal, or fight to death.44” By making this dire situation abundantly clear to government forces—and 
offering a means of survival—the Taliban successfully secured widespread surrenders. 


The Taliban also pushed an aggressive media campaign to paint their victory as inevitable. The Taliban’s online 
propaganda push intensified as its military campaigns gained momentum, particularly in August 2021.448 On 
Twitter alone, the most-followed Taliban spokesperson bombarded the social media site with triumphant 
propaganda the week before Kabul fell.449 The Taliban focused its efforts on strategic or symbolic targets. For 
example, as the Taliban reached Mazar-i-Sharif and cities close to Kabul, Twitter amplification of its posts 
served to intimidate and demonstrate the insurgency’s strength. Many posts specifically referred to governors’ 
quarters, police headquarters, and prisons that the Taliban had just captured, stating that weapons and 
equipment were commandeered.4°° Capturing weapons, then broadcasting those captures on social media, 
had the simultaneous impact of expanding actual Taliban military capabilities as well as psychologically 
intimidating Afghan forces.451 The Taliban’s manipulation of information worked to create a sense of 
inevitability that bolstered their military victories.*52 


The ubiquity of Taliban propaganda online dealt an additional blow to ANDSF morale and heightened anxieties 
of isolated forces.453 When surrenders occurred, they took on a snowball effect whereby each—especially high- 
profile ones—amplified the credibility of Taliban messaging and fed into the next surrender. 454 
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EIGHT SYSTEMIC FACTORS CONTRIBUTED TO THE ANDSF’S COLLAPSE 


The 20-year U.S. mission in Afghanistan spanned four U.S. presidents, split evenly among both parties, 10 
ambassadors, seven secretaries of state, eight secretaries of defense, 12 CSTC-A commanders, eight U.S. 
Central Command (CENTCOM) commanders, and 18 U.S. and coalition ISAF/RS commanders.455 The sheer 
number of high-level decision makers involved in America’s longest war reflected shifts in U.S. domestic politics, 
which in turn created politically driven timelines on critical security sector tasks. Against this backdrop, SIGAR 
found that eight major factors contributed to the failure of the U.S. and Afghan governments in creating a self- 
sustaining ANDSF. These eight factors were intertwined. Together, they created an ANDSF dependent on long- 
term international support and vulnerable to collapse when that support was withdrawn. The eight factors were: 


e The time the United States was willing to commit did not reflect the time required to build the Afghan 
security sector. 

e No single country or agency had complete ownership of the ANDSF development mission, leading to a 
piecemeal and uncoordinated approach. 

e Advisors were often ill-trained and inexperienced for their mission, while frequent personnel rotations 
impeded standardization, continuity of effort, and institutional memory. 

e The United States lacked effective interagency oversight and assessment programs that were 
necessary to gather a clear picture of ANDSF development on the ground. 

e Corruption in the Afghan government and military eroded ANDSF capabilities. 

e US. training, logistics and weapons procurement policies undermined the goal of creating a self- 
sustaining Afghan military. 

e ANDSF recruitment policies exacerbated ethnic and regional tensions instead of creating a unified yet 
diverse national military force. 

e The U.S. and Afghan governments failed to develop an effective police force. 


The Time the United States Was Willing to Commit Did Not Reflect the Time 
Required to Build the Afghan Security Sector 


U.S. officials in Afghanistan faced a dilemma: They could satisfy overwhelming political pressure to show 
progress by focusing on short-term achievements, or they could take the necessary time to work through the 
Afghan government to ensure sustainable improvements to Afghan institutions and infrastructure. Too often, 
the answer was to focus on short-term achievements.*°° U.S. officials created arbitrary timelines for the 
complex task of transforming Afghan institutions, relationships among its powerbrokers, and Taliban-contested 
communities. These timelines often ignored conditions on the ground and created perverse incentives to 
spend quickly and focus on short-term, unsustainable goals.49” 


In combination, shifts in U.S. domestic politics over the course of the reconstruction effort and pressure for 
quick results turned the 20-year reconstruction into what amounted to 10 2-year efforts, creating a perpetual— 
and paradoxical--sense within the U.S. military of both imminent departure and permanent presence. This 
mindset reduced their ability to plan realistically and to allocate the necessary resources and time to create a 
self-sustaining Afghan security sector. Instead, it set up a counterproductive cycle: Short-term goals generated 
short timelines, which created new problems, which were then addressed by more short-term goals.458 When 
the futility of this approach became too obvious to ignore, the U.S. government resorted to the ultimate quick 
fix: the immediate withdrawal of all troops.459 


General James Mattis, who served as head of Central Command from 2010 to 2013 and as Secretary of 
Defense from 2017 to 2018, told SIGAR, “The lack of political clarity on ends, ways, and means meant we 
were always wondering if we were still going to be here next year. Were we going to be funded next year? We 
weren't sure whether to attack, retreat or go sideways.”46° 
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The Early Years: Short-Term Planning with One Foot Out the Door 


In the early years, establishing a long-term reconstruction timeline was not a priority, mainly because the Bush 
administration did not initially define reconstruction as a goal. President George W. Bush had campaigned 
against U.S. involvement in nation-building activities. Weeks after 9/11, Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Wolfowitz cautioned against ambitious undertakings. “There is a lot that could be done with just basic food, 
medicine, and education programs, if we don’t set the bar too high,” he said. Under Secretary of Defense 
Douglas Feith was more blunt: “The [United States] should not plunge into a nation-building project.” 464 


That ideological perspective led the Bush administration to pursue a limited counterterrorism mission. Initially, 
the United States believed Afghanistan needed only a small, light infantry force that could be rapidly deployed 
to intervene in internal affairs. According to an Afghan National Army design team chief, the U.S. plan was to 
develop one central army corps, secure the upcoming presidential elections, and withdraw from Afghanistan by 
the end of 2004.462 This corps was designed to have limited combat power and to be dependent on U.S. and 
international military forces for air support for missions requiring more advanced capabilities. 464 


By 2006, a newly resurgent Taliban, a weak central government beset by corruption, and an increasingly 
disorganized multilateral reconstruction effort prompted the Bush administration to reconsider its initial 
opposition to a more pronounced U.S. role. Between 2002 and 2005, President Bush more than quadrupled 
reconstruction funds—but at the same time, the U.S. government continued to push for short-term gains, even 
if it meant taking shortcuts and failing to develop the necessary capacity within the Afghan government. 464 


Overly optimistic U.S. predictions for how quickly the ANDSF would be able to achieve specific milestones 
resulted in misguided and unrealistic timelines. For example, in 2006 the CSTC-A Campaign Plan identified 
three lines of operation: (1) build and develop ministerial institutional capability, (2) generate fielded forces, 
and (3) develop the fielded forces.46 The plan assumed that the third and final phase would occur when the 
Afghan government assumed responsibility for its security needs—in mid-2009, just 3 years after the plan was 
conceived. 466 


A 2006 directive drafted by Ambassador Ronald Neumann and Lt. Gen. Karl Eikenberry said that troop 
withdrawals could begin as early as FY 2006, with a completion date between 2011 and 2012.467 Such 
failures to accurately assess the capacity of the ANDSF and the strength of the insurgency set in motion a 
series of adjustments to the goalposts that would persist until the final U.S. withdrawal. 


A Troop Surge—And Then a Withdrawal in Less Than Two Years 


The beginning of the Obama administration in 2009 ushered in yet another shift in U.S. policy, but the 
emphasis on condensed timelines continued. After President Obama’s January 2009 inauguration, the White 
House undertook a strategic review of the effort in Afghanistan. In February, President Obama announced his 
new plan: an 18-month counterinsurgency effort which would involve a surge of U.S. troops and civilians to 
improve security and build the Afghan government’s capacity. 468 In announcing the surge, Obama said that he 
had “listened to my Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and commanders on the ground.” 469 


That was not the recollection of then-head of U.S. Central Command General David Petraeus. Petraeus later 
told SIGAR, “The timeline was just sprung on us. We had no discussion of that during the process. Two days 
before the president made the [announcement]...we all got called and were told to be in the Oval Office that 
night for the president to lay out what he would announce two evenings later. And he laid it out, there it is. Take 
it or leave it. He said, we’re going to begin the drawdown in the summer of 2011. None of us had heard that 
before. And we were then asked, are you all okay with that? He went around the room and everyone said yes. 
And it was take it or leave it.”47° 


In 2010, recognizing that despite the surge the Afghan government was still unable to control some parts of 
Afghanistan, President Obama announced a new withdrawal date for U.S. combat forces: 2014, with 
transitional efforts beginning in 2011.471 As retired General John Allen, former ISAF commander, told SIGAR, 
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“We went from an end-state to an end date,” referring to a withdrawal based on an arbitrary date rather than 
the situation on the ground.4?2 This specific exit timeline created an urgency to defeat the Taliban, expand the 
Afghan government’s reach, and transition on schedule.473 In June 2013, following the official transition of 
security responsibilities to the ANDSF, President Obama aimed to make good on his pledge to withdraw U.S. 
combat forces and reduce the U.S. footprint to a small, embassy-centric presence by the end of 2016.474 


U.S. military officials alternated between rosy estimates of the speed with which the ANDSF could grow in size 
and capabilities, and warnings that the pace of U.S. troop withdrawal was too fast. In April 2013, General 
Joseph Dunford told the Senate Armed Services Committee that Afghan security forces “are leading 80 percent 
of all conventional operations...and have secured over 87 percent of Afghanistan’s population.”475 In March 
2014, Dunford told the same committee that the “Afghan security forces will begin to deteriorate” as soon as 
coalition troops withdrew and that “the only debate is the pace of that deterioration.”476 


Nevertheless, by January 2015, advising to the ANA was restricted to the corps level and above, leaving 
tactical level ANDSF units without the dedicated advisors they had grown accustomed to. Afghan troops proved 
unable to secure the country and prevent the re-emergence of terrorist sanctuaries.4’” As security 
deteriorated, efforts to sustain and professionalize the ANDSF became secondary to meeting immediate 
combat needs.478 


In 2015, with security conditions deteriorating and after deliberations with the Afghan government and his 
national security staff, President Obama was forced to change timelines two more times. In March 2015, 
during a joint press conference with President Ghani, President Obama announced that the United States 
would maintain its 9,800-member troop strength through the end of 2015 and would transition to a Kabul- 
based embassy presence by the end of 2016. President Obama acknowledged that, “Afghan forces are still not 
as strong as they need to be...and the Taliban has made gains, particularly in rural areas, and can still launch 
deadly attacks in cities, including Kabul.”479 


In 2016, recognizing that security was not dramatically improving, and that Afghan security forces still lacked 
the ability to win decisively against the Taliban, President Obama decided to defer withdrawal timeline 
decisions to the next administration. On July 6, 2016, he announced that 8,400 troops would remain in 
Afghanistan through 2016, up from the previously authorized level of 5,500 troops. President Obama noted in 
his decision that “the security situation in Afghanistan remains precarious. Even as they improve, Afghan 
security forces are still not as strong as they need to be.” 48° 


Within Four Years, the United States Implemented a New South Asia Strategy, Negotiated an Exit, and Left 


By 2017, with most of the U.S. troops out and the Taliban making gains, the strategy shifted once more under 
the Trump administration--this time, with the intent of driving the Taliban to the negotiating table.481 President 
Trump publicly expressed his opposition to remaining in Afghanistan even before his 2016 election, calling it “a 
complete waste,” and that it was “time to come home!”482 Despite his personal opposition, in August 2017 
President Trump agreed with his national security team to implement the South Asia Strategy by increasing 
troop deployments to Afghanistan and expanding the U.S. military’s ability to conduct operations and support 
the ANDSF.483 At the time, President Trump declared “conditions on the ground— not arbitrary timetables—will 
guide our strategy from now on.”484 


Yet the Trump administration continued the previous administration’s tendency to continue troop withdrawals 
regardless of conditions on the ground. For example, in 2017 the Trump administration announced a stepped- 
up withdrawal timeline just as the Afghan government and Taliban were about to sit down to begin exploring 
peace talks, which had the effect of dramatically undermining the Afghan government’s negotiating 
leverage. 485 In February 2020, the Trump administration signed the so-called Doha agreement with the 
Taliban, promising to remove all U.S. military forces and contractors from Afghanistan within 14 months.48& 
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The United States Prioritized Short-Term Security Assistance over Long-Term Security Cooperation 


The purpose of security cooperation, as defined by DOD, is to “build defense relationships that promote 
specific U.S. security interests, develop allied and friendly military capabilities for self-defense and 
multinational operations, and provide the U.S. with peacetime and contingency access to a host nation."48? 
Traditional security sector assistance is a long-term commitment, and does not necessarily involve a massive 
deployment of U.S. military combat forces; examples include the long-term commitments the United States has 
made in South Korea, Japan, and Germany.‘488 


In this traditional model, the U.S. ambassador manages relations with the host nation and implements U.S. 
foreign policy, including oversight of security cooperation, whose offices are housed within the embassy. The 
embassy’s main task is to maintain a cooperative relationship with the host nation; day-to-day activities are 
implemented by the local military command.‘482 


The 9/11 attacks broke that traditional mold.49° Security sector assistance in Afghanistan was based—at least 
initially—on the need for a rapid response to the 9/11 attacks. The United States was engaged in active 
combat at the same time it was trying to rebuild another nation’s military forces—yet, at the same time, political 
pressure to reverse Taliban momentum and begin a drawdown of combat forces meant that commanders 
frequently prioritized the fight over the advisory mission.491 The senior U.S. military commander reported up 
the chain of command to the Secretary of Defense and had no responsibility for coordinating activities with the 
U.S. embassy or ambassador.*92 DOD planners had little time to plan for such post-conflict reconstruction as 
building a national police force.498 


DOD’s emphasis on improving the fighting capabilities of combat forces also meant that it placed less 
attention on the governing institutions overseeing them. Starting in 2006, as Taliban-initiated violence 
skyrocketed, decisions concerning the size and capabilities of the ANDSF were made almost exclusively in 
relation to countering violence and insecurity, with limited concern for the Afghan government’s ability to 
sustain the force in the short- or long-term.494 This approach underestimated the importance of ministerial 
capabilities in ensuring the long-term effectiveness of combat operations. SIGAR warned in its 2019 report, 
Divided Responsibility: Lessons from U.S. Security Sector Assistance Efforts in Afghanistan, that without fully 
functional ministries, operational forces would be unable to absorb and benefit from lower level advising, and 
would fail to effectively move supplies, pay salaries, or provide medical care.495 


DOD took some steps to address this gap. For example, in 2008, DOD launched two small programs aimed 
specifically at improving security sector governance: the Defense Institutional Reform Initiative (DIRI), and the 
Ministry of Defense Advisors (MODA) program.426 But the capabilities that the programs were able to establish 
never fully took hold.49” Over time, security cooperation in Afghanistan became an extension of warfighting—a 
means to a short-term end. 


Several military officers lamented the absence of a long-term framework. For example, retired General John 
Nicholson told SIGAR that the United States lacked “strategic patience” in Afghanistan, whereas in South 
Korea it had taken a long-term outlook.498 Similarly, Maj. Gen. Roger Turner told SIGAR that the U.S. political 
leadership was “always trying to push us to get out of there and transition’—despite the counterexample of 
South Korea, where the United States has had a decades-long U.S. presence.499 Retired General David 
Petraeus asserted that the United States “never adopted a consistent strategic overarching approach and 
stuck with it from administration to administration, or arguably even within administrations.” 500 (See Appendix 
lll for more information on the comparison between the U.S. approach to security assistance in South Korea 
and the approaches it took in Vietnam, Iraq, and Afghanistan). 


The U.S. Focus on Institutional Capacity Building Was Haphazard and Delayed 


The U.S. military’s struggle to improve security enough to allow a U.S. drawdown, while developing an ANDSF 
capable of holding territory after a U.S. withdrawal, created powerful incentives for U.S. trainers and advisors 
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to accomplish their short-term security goals by augmenting critical gaps in Afghan capability. This meant 
providing close air Support, medical evacuation, logistics, and leadership. The U.S. military pursued a dual- 
track strategy of rapidly improving local security, while also supporting the development of a struggling 
ANDSF.501 U.S. and international trainers were encouraged to stabilize conditions, even if that meant 
assuming a larger combat role to ensure Afghan partner units had the appearance of success, even if that 
appearance was misleading.°°2 Despite the paramount importance of defense institution capacity building, 
U.S. efforts to develop security sector governance functions did not start in earnest until 2015, when ISAF 
transitioned to Resolute Support.°°3 Without fully functional ministries, operational forces cannot effectively 
move supplies, pay salaries, or provide medical care.54 Defense institution capacity building means creating 
the bureaucracy responsible for the oversight, management, and governance of Afghanistan’s defense 
sector.505 


Not only did ministerial advising get a late start, it also lacked a focus on Afghanistan’s long-term needs. 5° 
Instead, plans routinely changed in reaction to immediate tasks and requirements. °°” U.S. programs were 
created under expedited timelines, then expected them to grow and improve at unrealistic rates.5°8 In-country 
interagency coordination was ad hoc, and responsibility for ministerial advising and field advising was divided 
between different chains of command.®°2 Kim Field, a former advisor to General Austin Miller, told SIGAR, “All 
the systemic and institutional problems weren’t getting better, but only getting worse as our presence was 
going down...” The end was going to be very different from what they [Afghans] had wanted.” 510 


Although the command structure for advisors assigned at the ministerial level had undergone several 
changes over the course of the Afghanistan mission, none of these changes made institutional capacity 
building a top priority. In 2002, as the United States focused on quickly building combat forces, it deployed ad 
hoc teams of civilian, military, and contractor personnel to help the Afghan security ministries develop 
capabilities required to sustain operations.®11 Contractors helped reform and mentor the Ministry of Defense 
and Army general staff by writing doctrine and teaching them how to plan and synchronize operations.512 The 
task of developing the Ministry of Interior and the ANP was moved from State to DOD in 2005, with one 
directorate responsible for human resources, operations and training, strategic reform, engineering, 
communications, and aviation divisions and another directorate responsible for ministry reform, plans and 
integration, and police operations.545 
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Figure 2 - Ministerial Advising: Examples of Core Functions Required to Govern Security Forces 
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is the ability to plan, develop, and assign framework needed to accountable to national 
allocate, execute, and the civilian and military acquire and maintain civilian authorities, 
account for financial workforce in support of defense capabilities, and adheres to domestic 
resources, including defense objectives. Human to plan for delivery of and international law, is 
budgeting and analysis resource management forces and material. It subject to a clearly defined 
of short- and long-term determines requirements, requires performance of chain of command, and is 
budgetary requirements, then manages and cost analysis and life-cycle governed by a consistent 
alignment of resources develops people to meet support planning, and the system of justice. 
with strategic priorities, those requirements. It development of policies 
management of also bridges ministerial for management and 
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of expenditures. leadership through the systems and supply chains. 

force management process. 


Source: Thomas Ross Jr., “Defining the Discipline in Theory and Practice,” in Effective, Legitimate, Secure: Insights for Defense Institution Buding, eds. Alexandra Kerr and Michael 
Mikiaucic (Washington, DC: National Defense University Press, 2017), pp. 36-40, 84; RAND Corporation, What Works Gest When Buliding Partner Capacity and Under What Circumstances?, 2013, 
p- 91; James Greene, “Personnel Policies,” in Buding Integrity and Reducing Corruption In Defense: A Compendium of Best Practices, ed. Togar Tadarev (Geneva, Switzerland: Geneva Centre for the 


Democratic Control of Armed Forces, 2010), p. 43. 


By 2006, however, the concept of building capacity through security sector assistance was gaining traction at 
the U.S. government’s highest levels, resulting in the creation of CSTC-A. Its purpose was to help the ANDSF 
establish its own acquisition and personnel systems, recruit and train soldiers and policemen, organize the 
ministries of defense and interior, mentor senior leaders and the general staff, and acquire weapons, 
uniforms, and equipment to develop the security forces.514 In an attempt to align the U.S. and NATO efforts 
toward these goals, the United States worked with NATO to establish the NATO Training Mission - Afghanistan 
(NTM-A) in 2009.515 The dual-hatted commander of NTM-A/CSTC-A created two deputy commanders—one for 
the ANA and one for the ANP—under CSTC-A’s mandate.°16 Deputy commanders were responsible for 
ministerial-level development and had command over all advisors working at the ministries of defense and 
interior, although they lacked command and control over tactical and operational advisory efforts.51” 


But it was not until the United States and NATO transitioned from ISAF to Resolute Support in 2015 that the 
mission prioritized ministerial advising as the main line of effort.548 At that point, CSTC-A reorganized its 
efforts, and assigned advisors to the ministries of defense and interior who were experts in three core 


ministerial-level functions: policy, budget, and human resources.*19 While this effort was an improvement, it 
still lacked any method for measuring progress, such as key specific performance indicators and monitoring 
and evaluation frameworks.®2° And even if such elements had been present, it was by then too little, too late. 
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No Single Country or Agency Had Complete Ownership of the ANDSF Development 
Mission, Leading to a Piecemeal and Uncoordinated Approach 


A lack of coordination between the U.S. and NATO, among U.S. government agencies, and among service 
branches in DOD impeded security assistance efforts by creating convoluted command structures and 
confusion among the multitude of actors involved. 


In Afghanistan, no single person, agency, military service, or country had ultimate responsibility for all U.S. and 
international activities to develop the ANDSF or the ministries of defense and interior.521 On paper, the U.S.- 
NATO commander oversaw this task—but he had no authority over civilians operating within embassies, the 
European Union, or other international organizations that were involved in training and advising the ANDSF. 
The commander also lacked absolute command over all NATO military forces training, advising, and assisting 
the ANDSF.*522 


In addition, no organization or military service within DOD was assigned ownership of key aspects of the 
mission. Responsibilities for developing the ANDSF’s capabilities were divided among multiple agencies and 
services, each of which assigned these tasks to advisors, each of whom was usually deployed for a year or 
less.523 Robert Gates, former U.S. Secretary of Defense, described “America’s interagency toolkit” for building 
the security capacity of partner nations as a “hodgepodge of jerry-rigged arrangements constrained by a dated 
and complex patchwork of authorities, persistent shortfalls in resources, and unwieldy processes.” 524 


Coordinating a Fragmented International Coalition 


Security assistance in Afghanistan was divided among the United States and, at the peak of coalition 
involvement, a total of 51 NATO and non-NATO coalition partners.52° Coalition nations lifted the burden from 
the United States and provided unique capabilities that the U.S. government used to fill voids in the security 
sector assistance effort. For example, NATO members had niche expertise, such as their familiarity with Soviet- 
made aircraft and police advising, that the United States hoped to leverage.®26 


This wide distribution of responsibilities had some benefits, but it ultimately hindered the ability of the United 
States to make the most of coalition support. Retired General Benjamin Freakley, a former commander of 
Combined Joint Task Force-76, told SIGAR that he viewed NATO as an important organization at the strategic 
level, but believed its usefulness was limited at the operational and tactical level. Working with NATO, Freakley 
said, was like “playing football with everyone running a different play.”*”? While NATO adapted over the course 
of its involvement in Afghanistan, challenges inherent to NATO’s policies and processes impeded the 
standardization of security assistance efforts. Each NATO member nation—the United States included— 
maintained full control over its deployed forces and had its own chain of command back to its national 
government.®8 Retired Lt. Gen. Ken Tovo, who commanded CSTC-A from 2012 to 2013, recalled NTM-A/CSTC- 
Aas an “ad-hoc headquarters in a constant state of environmental turnover.”529 
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Figure 3 - NTM-A Trainer Shortfalls 


NTM-A TRAINER SHORTFALLS (AS OF MAY 17, 2011) 
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Source: SIGAR, Reconstructing the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces: Lessons Learned from the U.S. 
Experience in Afghanistan, SIGAR 17-62-LL, September 2017, p. 74. 


Moreover, the U.S.-NATO commander did not have absolute authority to dictate the exact methods and 
activities NATO countries used to train and advise the ANDSF in different parts of Afghanistan. Rather, the 
commander provided overarching guidance and coordinated the activities of NATO member countries.53° 


Restrictions, or “caveats,” placed by NATO members on how their forces operated further muddied the 
waters.°31 Each country in NATO had its own conditions for where a unit could serve and whether and under 
what conditions it could move outside of its geographic location. This led to too many trainers in some areas, 
and not enough in others. In late 2011, for example, ANP trainers in Kabul were overstaffed by 215 percent, 
while there was a 64 percent shortfall in police trainers in more dangerous areas of eastern Afghanistan.°32 
These restrictions created tension within NATO and complicated planning and operational effectiveness. 533 


Civilian-Military Coordination Did Not Follow Normal Protocols 


Traditionally, the U.S. ambassador is the highest-ranking U.S. official responsible for overseeing all U.S. 
government programs and interactions with a partner nation, including security assistance. The ambassador 
oversees a country team generally composed of senior officials from different U.S. agencies, such as DOD and 
State. 534 In Afghanistan, the senior U.S. military commander reported through the combatant command to the 
Secretary of Defense, with no responsibility for coordinating activities with the U.S. embassy or ambassador. 
Coordination among the most senior military commanders and civilian representatives was based on the 
personalities and the initiative of both actors.585 


Because State struggled to craft a vision for the ways and means of the reconstruction mission, DOD was the 
only agency left to fill the void.536 DOD’s resources and staffing far exceeded those of State and USAID, even 
counting the variety of civilian agencies which contributed personnel to State and USAID. The sheer size of the 
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U.S. military often elevated military objectives over civilian ones and gave the U.S. military commander more 
influence than the ambassador.®3” 


In 2018, State told SIGAR that, despite its traditional role of being responsible for the training of foreign 
security forces, the department recognized NATO as the lead for security sector assistance, and that the U.S. 
ambassador maintained a “close, consultative” relationship with the U.S. military commander. This waiver of its 
lead role was in large part due to State’s limited funding, as well as the increased authorities to train, advise, 
assist, and equip foreign security forces that Congress provided to DOD. But this atypical command structure 
also created unique coordination challenges. For example, civilians operating out of the U.S. embassy often 
advised the same Afghan institutions as U.S. military personnel from CSTC-A, even though there was no formal 
relationship or coordination between State and DOD advisory efforts. As former CSTC-A commander Maj. Gen. 
Richard Kaiser said, “[CSTC-A] should be working by, with, and through the embassy... [but] unfortunately, that 
[was] not the case.”538 


Ultimately, a lack of clear command-and-control relationships between the U.S. military and the U.S. embassy 
resulted in disjointed efforts to develop ANDSF capabilities. This was particularly evident in U.S. efforts to train 
and advise Afghan police, which was initially State’s responsibility, as specified by U.S. law.589 Because it 
lacked the resources and personnel to fulfill that mandate, State was forced to rely almost exclusively on 
contractors. 540 In 2005, the United States officially transitioned police development responsibility to DOD. Yet 
a contract dispute meant that for six years, State maintained contracting management authority over police 
training, mentoring, and MOI reform that DOD was now in charge of implementing.%41 This created oversight 
and contractual hurdles.542 


Not surprisingly, DOD’s concept of training civilian police reflected a military mindset. Moreover, the U.S. 
military felt that the priority for the civilian police forces was to aid the overall counterinsurgency effort; local 
civil policing was a secondary mission. Former Ambassador Ronald Neumann told SIGAR, “We never focused 
on crime prevention.” He further said, “For us, [civilian policing] was in one box and insurgent activity in 
another. We never collected crime statistics on any regular basis. Yet, for an Afghan, violence [was] all part of 
insecurity. If the government cannot protect against both, then it does not provide security.” This, Neumann 
said, was “a major problem for winning loyalty and trust of the people.”543 Tension over the purpose of the ANP 
endured throughout the reconstruction effort. The U.S. military ultimately saw the ANP as a counterinsurgency 
force focused on protecting the population from Taliban attacks and influence, as opposed to a civilian force 
protecting the average citizen from crime.%44 


In short, what was supposed to be a whole-of-government effort was anything but—resulting in an inability to 
identify the needs of the security forces being trained, fragmented command and control, and limited 
accountability and oversight.545 


Ownership and Coordination within DOD Was Disjointed 


Responsibilities for developing the ANDSF’s capabilities were divided among multiple services, each of which 
assigned these tasks to advisors usually deployed for a year or less.546 DOD struggled to manage the frequent 
turnover of trainers.547 


Despite agreeing to lead the development of the new Afghan army, the United States lacked an active and 
readily available military force, interagency doctrine, or model for reconstructing a foreign military at the scope 
and scale that Afghanistan required.548 As a result, in the early years of the reconstruction, DOD fielded various 
units from different service branches to manage and train the nascent Afghan army. 


In 2002, U.S. Special Forces officially commenced training the ANA.549 However, by late 2002, senior U.S. 
officials determined that the reconstruction of an entire army and its defense institutions was beyond the 
capabilities and core mission of the Special Forces. In early 2003, DOD decided that U.S. Army conventional 
forces would take over responsibility for ANA training. 55° As noted earlier, that job at first went to the 10th 
Mountain Division; when that division was deployed to Iraq later that year, the U.S. Army National Guard took 
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over. From this point forward, rotating National Guard units of several hundred soldiers—augmented with 
coalition Support— assumed the responsibilities of training and developing the ANA.551 


The U.S. military's approach to field advising in Afghanistan went through four organizational models: 
Embedded Training Teams (ETT), Security Force Assistance Teams (SFAT), Security Force Assistance Advisor 
Teams (SFAAT), and Security Force Assistance Brigades (SFAB). These changing approaches reflected attempts 
within DOD to address challenges associated with each advisor model, especially as it related to command- 
and-control issues, staffing, and training concerns.®52 


Despite DOD’s effort to address these structural challenges, the U.S. advisory mission struggled because its 
content was never standardized. Each military commander had the authority to independently modify the U.S. 
advisory posture within his or her area of operations. Moreover, there was no standard method for determining 
how their deployed personnel were tasked to advise the ANDSF. Methods varied by military service. For example, 
one U.S. Army unit organized its police advisors to resemble a police department, with an investigations team 
and administrative team, while a different U.S. Army unit in another part of Afghanistan organized its police 
advisory mission along the lines of a military command. Some advisors embedded and partnered with ANDSF 
units on operations; others advised from the confines of a base.553 One former member of a training team 
described himself as an “Air Force guy advising an Afghan Army guy on how to be an Army guy.” 554 


Due to the short deployment lengths of military and civilian units, Afghans regularly had to adjust to a new 
unit’s expectations and training program. From 2003 to 2009, eight different Army National Guard units 
assumed responsibility for the training of the ANA. With few standard operating procedures or consistent 
staffing policies in place, incoming units were unable to build upon previously established relationships or take 
advantage of lessons learned. One U.S. military officer who served in Afghanistan recalled that new units 
arriving in theater often made “quick adjustments in operations” and new leaders implemented changes 
“before they fully [understood] all the implications of their actions.” 555 


Afghan security force branches with the strongest ties to specific U.S. military services made the most 
progress. For example, the ANA Special Operations Command maintained a close, long-term relationship with 
their U.S. Special Forces trainers. Unlike the relationship with the conventional forces, the training relationship 
with the Afghan special forces was not restricted by withdrawal deadlines or other aspects of the war.556 
Though the ANASOC forces required ISAF support for some time, by the end of 2013, they operated almost 
completely independently. 557 


Ministerial advising efforts also suffered from a lack of ownership and a clear command-and-control structure. 
The U.S. military had little training available for its own military officers on how to advise at the ministerial level, 
which resulted in untrained and underprepared U.S. military officers advising the highest echelons of the 
ministries of defense and interior. To address this issue, in 2010 DOD created the Ministry of Defense Advisors 
(MODA) program. MODA deployed civilian experts who received extensive predeployment training and served 
longer tours. However, MODA advisors never accounted for more than 15 percent of the advisory mission.558 
MODA also created tension between DOD civilian and military personnel, the result of the emphasis MODA 
advisors placed on increasing governing capacity versus the military’s focus on military operations and fighting 
capabilities. Here, too, advisors found that their predeployment training did not prepare them for the actual 
nature of their jobs in Afghanistan.559 


Ultimately, no permanent organization within DOD had responsibility for the ministerial advising mission in 
Afghanistan. While the responsibility for developing the Afghan MOD and MOI rested with CSTC-A, no 
permanent agency had an overarching and enduring mandate to plan and coordinate ministerial advising, 
oversee staffing and training for all advisors, provide assessment, monitoring, and evaluation of ongoing 
ministerial efforts; or consolidate best practices.5©° This resulted in the deployment of individual advisors from 
multiple DOD agencies and military services, each with varying levels of experience and training, all of whom 
were ultimately assigned to a temporary command structure. 56 
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Advisors Were Often Ill-Trained and Inexperienced for Their Mission, While Frequent 
Personnel Rotations Impeded Standardization, Continuity of Effort, and Institutional 
Memory 


Ideally, advisors are selected based on technical expertise, trained and vetted for their ability to advise, and 
are well-versed before deployment on the partner nation’s military structures, processes, culture and 
equipment.5©2 Creating professional military advisors also requires long-term assignments, proper incentives, 
and the opportunity to refine advisor skills through multiple deployments.5©3 The constant turnover of U.S. and 
NATO advisors impaired the training mission’s institutional memory and hindered the relationship building 
required of SSA missions.5&4 


The United States and NATO Were Chronically Short-Staffed in Trainers and Advisors 


The U.S. military and NATO consistently had difficulty meeting personnel requirements for advising units. In 
2008 and 2009, the U.S. military only met about one-third of its personnel requirements for embedded training 
teams.565 By 2013, the Government Accountability Office determined that although the Army and Marine Corps 
were able to fill Security Force Assistance advisor teams, they continued to run into issues when it came to 
meeting specific rank and skill requirements.5© As a result, DOD often relied on rank and skill substitution as 
well as individual augmentees —individuals deployed on a single assignment and not part of a team—to 
complete an advising mission.567 While individual augmentees helped DOD meet personnel requirements, 
many selected to advise the Afghan ministries of defense and interior received no ministerial advisor-specific 
training before deployment. 568 To meet advising requirements or fill existing gaps, brigade, battalion, 
company, and platoon commanders were often deployed, while large rear detachments were left at home 
stations in the United States.5°9 The absence of brigade leadership for those rear detachments meant that 
significant planning was required to ensure command and control structures stayed intact and that the units 
left behind remained combat ready.57° 


In addition, NATO efforts in Afghanistan consistently suffered from shortages of personnel.5’+ From 2009 to 
2014, nations contributing troops to the NATO Training Mission for Afghanistan struggled to fill personnel 
requirements. In 2011, NATO’s inability to fulfill personnel pledges resulted in staffing levels that were only 
about 50 percent of what they were supposed to be.572 This was due in part to the fact that the number of 
troops that a NATO member pledged had to be approved by a country’s government, which was able to change 
the number of troops committed or rescind the offer altogether.°’3 


Part of this resistance can be attributed to varying levels of political support for the Afghan mission among 
NATO countries, as well as the difficulty financing a troop presence abroad during the global economic 
recession.°”4 Former CSTC-A commander Lt. Gen. Richard Formica said he never knew what he was going to 
get when it came to resourcing and troop numbers until the troops arrived.5’5 With no mechanism to compel 
NATO partners to meet staffing pledges, the train-and-advise effort suffered.576 The United States was 
ultimately unable or unwilling to compensate for NATO staffing shortfalls, or to find ways to ensure that NATO 
members kept their personnel contribution promises.577 


For advisors deployed to Afghanistan, predeployment training included very little instruction on how to be an 
advisor.578 Additionally, as RAND laid out in a 2015 report, “advisors require substantive training in language 
and cultural skills, coalition force structure, partner nation governing intuitions, command and control, and 
logistics processes.”579 In 2019, SIGAR reported that throughout the conflict, military advisors did not receive 
specific training on advisor fundamentals or defense institutional capacity building.58° Advisors reported that 
the predeployment training they received focused largely on “combat survival skills, without sufficient 
emphasis on Afghan-centric mentoring and training skills specific to their assignments.” 584 


The time allotted for predeployment advisor training was often inadequate. RAND touched upon this in its 
2015 report, noting that most Special Operations Advisory Groups were only given three weeks’ notice before 
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deployment, and last-minute changes in assignment were not unusual. 582 A retired army officer told SIGAR he 
was meant to deploy to an entirely different continent before his mission was changed to Afghanistan at the 
last minute, and he therefore received no country-specific training.583 The same officer also noted a lack of 
clearly defined mission goals—a conclusion also reached in a 2018 GAO report.584 Without a clear 
understanding of the ANDSF unit capabilities, the nature of the security environment and general expectations, 
advisors were at an immediate disadvantage. 585 


In-theater training did not compensate for the lack of predeployment training. For NTM-A and CSTC-A advisors, 
in-theater training was limited to a single half-day advisor course.°86 During one iteration of the course, only 
five of the 26 newly arrived advisors had received previous training at an advisor training center.58’ Further, 
SIGAR found that DOD did not ensure that all of its advisors completed their required predeployment 
training. 588 In an effort to educate themselves, some advisors studied on their own to prepare for their mission, 
an approach most described as inadequate.589 Some departing units offered instruction to incoming personnel 
on procedures, but most incoming units preferred their own processes—even if it meant providing contradictory 
guidance to their Afghan counterparts.°9° 


Frequent Deployment Rotations Hindered Continuity of Operations and the Development of Institutional 
Memory 


The U.S. and coalition effort in Afghanistan was dominated by frequent and short civilian and military 
deployments, usually between six and 12 months—even though it could take up to three months for advisors to 
establish a good working relationship with their Afghan counterparts.°9+ These short tours of duty were a 
consistent, critical challenge to the U.S. advisory effort in Afghanistan.°92 Retired Lt. Gen. David Barno 
described short deployments as “easiest to sustain, rather than the most effective,” adding that the lack of 
continuity “was one of the great failures.”593 RAND stated that this phenomenon also caused “mentor fatigue” 
among Afghan counterparts. 594 


Limited information sharing between advisor training bases in the United States and the training command in 
Afghanistan stymied the continuity of operations between teams. SIGAR previously reported that CSTC-A failed 
to consistently send training information and lessons learned back to Fort Riley, where predeployment training 
took place, and Fort Riley never asked for it.595 As a result, predeployment training was described by some as 
irrelevant or not applicable to on the ground assignment..59° RAND acknowledged that there was insufficient 
integration between U.S and NATO advising teams working with the ANDSF and in the ministries of defense 
and interior.597 


Heavy Reliance on Contractors Had Mixed Results 


Contractors were often able to quickly deliver critical capabilities tailored to specific military needs and were 
deployed for multi-year assignments. In theory, this allowed them to gain historical knowledge and create long- 
term rapport with their Afghan advisees.598 Yet, as one DOD official previously told SIGAR, continuity alone did 
not necessarily translate to effectiveness.599 


Unlike military or civilian advisors, contractors were not required to attend predeployment training. Instead, the 
contracting firm determined whether the candidate had the necessary technical skill and experience for the 
position. 600 In July 2017, contractors accounted for 67 percent of ministerial advisors in the ministries of 
defense and interior, even though they did not necessarily have expertise in ministerial-level security 
governance functions.®4 The monitoring and evaluation of contracted advisors was a consistent challenge for 
DOD.602 Key contracting companies like DynCorp International, which received over $1 billion in U.S. funding, 
failed to include measurable performance standards in the documentation of their work, despite regulatory 
requirements that they do so.©3 Without measurable performance standards, DOD was unable to track how 
well—or if—its contractors were effectively doing their jobs.©°4 
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Some Units Had More Success in Overcoming Advising Challenges 


In our 2019 report, we wrote that the train, advise and assist program for specialized forces was the most 
successful of the training efforts in Afghanistan.®°5 U.S. Special Forces implemented a rigorous 16-week 
training program, modeled on the U.S Army Ranger program, that included post-training mentorship in the 
field.°6 As former CSTC-A Lt. Gen. Ken Tovo told SIGAR, the special forces model meant “we will eat, sleep, live 
and fight with you, together 24/7, so you gain an in-depth knowledge of your partners.”©°” Unlike the 
relationship with conventional forces, the training relationship with the Afghan special forces was not restricted 
by withdrawal deadlines or other aspects of war.608 This resulted in the Afghan special forces becoming the 
most effective units by far in the Afghan military. The deployment of the U.S. Army’s 1st Security Force 
Assistance Brigade (SFAB) in 2018 was a step towards institutionalizing U.S. Army SSA activities in 
Afghanistan.®1° Authorized by President Trump to expand train, advise and assist efforts to the tactical level, 
the SFAB field advising model underwent several iterations in order to meet evolving mission requirements..®11 
Former CSTC-A commander Lt. Gen. Barno told SIGAR that this type of advising model contributed to a slight 
improvement in continuity of effort in the last few years of the U.S. mission. 612 


Another successful facet of U.S. advising activities in Afghanistan was the partnership between the Afghan Air 
Force and the U.S. Air Force, specifically with respect to the A-29 training program. ®43 In 2015, A-29 training 
shifted in 2015 to Moody Air Force Base in Georgia.®44 There, Afghan pilots and maintainers were given 
anywhere between 24 to 30 months and 15 to 18 months of training, depending on their English language 
capabilities. ®45 This intensive approach emphasized close partnerships between U.S. trainers and Afghan pilots 
and maintainers.®*6 It also produced encouraging results: By 2020, DOD reported that A-29 crews 
“demonstrated consistent progress in target selection and collateral damage estimation.” ©’ Again, much of 
what made the A-29 model successful, was the emphasis on relationship building between American advisors 
and their Afghan counterparts. 18 


The United States Lacked Effective Interagency Oversight and Assessment of 
Programs Needed to Gather a Clear Picture of ANDSF Development 


SIGAR stated in its July 2021 report on monitoring and evaluation (M&E) of contracts that DOD generally 
placed more emphasis on tracking inputs and outputs than on assessing impact, and that M&E was often 
treated more like a compliance exercise than a genuine opportunity to learn and adapt programming and 
strategy.&19 Retired General James Mattis told SIGAR, “When | was first there, we didn’t even assign metrics. 
Suddenly there was this desire for so many metrics.” Intelligence agencies often had people who had never set 
foot in Afghanistan or who had only lived in the green zone, so “their view was very objectively defined, 
whereas often you find what matters most is the most difficult to measure.” 62° When DOD began to place more 
emphasis on deliberate and methodical monitoring and evaluation during the 2009 to 2012 surge period, 
pressure to demonstrate that gains were being made often led to selective or overly positive reporting.©21 As 
Mattis put it, “Strategy, more than metrics, drove things.” 622 


Metrics Failed to Capture Intangible Factors Such as Leadership, Morale, and the Impact of Corruption 


Assessing the development of Afghan warfighting and security governance capabilities was extraordinarily 
difficult. 623 It was hard to gather reliable information, especially in remote areas, and methods for 
measurement kept changing. As shown in Figure 4, since 2005, the military’s system of tracking ANDSF 
performance metrics changed at least four times. ®24 Until the Capability Milestone rating system was replaced 
in 2010, metrics focused solely on inputs and outputs, masking the effects of such performance-degrading 
factors as poor leadership and corruption.®25 Each iteration emphasized different inputs and analyzed different 
levels of command; each varied in their thresholds for achieving a given score; in many cases, each used 
different words to describe individual rating levels.©26 In addition, in our 2017 report on reconstructing the 
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ANDSF, we determined that the Capability Milestone rating system was both inconsistent and created 
disincentives for the ANDSF to improve, since improvement meant the withdrawal of coalition support. 627 


Figure 4 - Inconsistent Monitoring and Evaluation Systems 
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Source: SIGAR, Reconstructing the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces: Lessons Learned from the U.S. 
Experience in Afghanistan, SIGAR 17-62-LL, September 2017, p. 51. 


From 2010 to 2013, during the peak of the U.S. and NATO’s military surge, the Commander’s Unit Assessment 
Tool alone changed its performance measurements four times, making long-term tracking of ANDSF progress 
impossible.©28 Although the United States, NATO, and the Afghan government all agreed that the goal was an 
independent security force, the highest recorded measurements of ANDSF performance, in April 2010 and 
August 2011, was “independent with advisors”—a self-contradictory designation which marked a complete 
disconnect from the agreed-upon goal of establishing self-sufficiency.®29 By October 2010, the lowest level of 
performance was changed from “ineffective” to “established,” removing any metric that would reflect a 
negative performance.®° As shown in Figure 5, M&E systems in Afghanistan became a tool that the military 
used to create the illusion of progress over time. 


Figure 5 - Evolution of the Commander's Unit Assessment Tool Ratings 
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Source: SIGAR, Reconstructing the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces, SIGAR 17-62-LL, p. 53. 
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SIGAR’s 20th anniversary report noted that in an environment where reliable data was difficult to obtain, U.S. 
agencies tended to focus on overly simplified metrics—such as whether individuals were paid and structures 
built—rather than the more challenging issue of assessing their actual impact or the Afghan government’s 
ability to sustain them.®31 For example, U.S. assessment methodologies failed to capture such intangibles as 
leadership, unit cohesion, dependency on enablers and the effects of corruption.®°2 Instead of judging 
progress based on comprehensive statistical data and metrics, impact was often just assumed, supported by 
tautological arguments, anecdotes, [or] thin connections between program activities and purported 
outcomes.®33 While DOD assessment methodologies varied with each iteration, data reliability and consistency 
posed the greatest challenge.®34 These systems were vulnerable to confirmation bias, since they required 
personnel to assess their own performance or write subjective narratives.®35 In 2020, SIGAR reported that a 
senior U.S. official in Washington stated in 2016, “It was impossible to create good metrics. We tried using 
troop numbers trained, violence levels, and control of territory, and none of it painted an accurate picture. At 
the end of the day, there was nothing for us to latch on to except for number of attacks against civilians, 
ANDSF, and [coalition partners].” 636 


Afghan Corruption Eroded ANDSF Capabilities 


Corruption—ranging from the purchase of military promotions to the theft and sale of fuel for the ANDSF—was 
rampant throughout the Afghan government. Security sector corruption had particularly dire consequences on 
the overall security mission. Corruption with Afghan security ministries and the ANDSF undermined combat 
readiness and effectiveness, as well as cohesion of the army and police.637 


This “hollowing out” of security institutions had direct implications for U.S. and NATO policy in Afghanistan. The 
schedule to transition security responsibility from international to Afghan forces depended on the condition of 
Afghan forces, and corruption undercut the readiness, effectiveness and morale of both the ANA and ANP.®38 
Kate Clark of the Afghanistan Analyst Network told SIGAR that low morale was a key component of the 
collapse.®9 Clark cited the number of personnel swaps at MOD and MOI, which did not help on a practical 
level for command and control and trust between Kabul and the field.640 The result, she said, was that people 
on the line were defending a state they did not believe in and did not think cared about them. ®4+ 


In June 2020, DOD determined that pervasive corruption remained a “key vulnerability” in ANDSF combat power 
and combat readiness. ®42 Corruption not only contributed to low morale and high attrition rates, but sabotaged 
any efforts to establish a sense of professionalism or discipline in the force.©43 Corrupt ANDSF officials—at all 
institutional levels-degraded security, force readiness, and overall capabilities.°44 SIGAR previously reported on 
Afghan corruption and the lack of oversight from both CSTC-A and the Afghan government, citing a report from 
the DOD inspector general exposing flagrant waste of U.S. taxpayer money.®45 SIGAR also reported on U.S. 
initiatives to mitigate corruption and the impact of those initiatives, as described below. 


Various Methods of Corruption Impacted Afghan Functionality and Morale 


Within the ANDSF, reports of corruption varied from widespread nepotism, extortion, participation in the drug 
trade, to the theft of U.S. and NATO-supplied equipment—some of which was sold to insurgents.®46 As detailed 
in SIGAR’s 2016 corruption report, politicians or military leaders diverted military budgets to personal use; 
overpriced contracts and/or uncompleted contracts drained resources; soldiers in the field received poor 
quality equipment or none at all; and the presence of “ghost soldiers” on the payroll led to inaccurate 
assumptions about force strength and capability.647 (SIGAR’s best estimate is that around $300 million a year 
went to paying salaries of ANP personnel whose existence could not be verified.)®#8 Lower-level personnel 
found guilty of corruption or theft often paid a heavier price than more senior officers, who had the resources 
or political power to evade prosecution. &49 


One effect of corruption within the ANDSF was a high attrition rate. In 2017, SIGAR reported that on average 
the ANA lost one-third of its members to attrition every year, and the ANP lost one-fifth.©° Other factors 
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contributing to attrition included poor leadership, a lack of equipment and support, and long deployments far 
from home areas.®51 While more recent reporting does not provide specific metrics, attrition continued to be a 
problem for the ANA and the ANP. One of the leading causes of attrition was poor leadership.®2 Corruption 
was also a propaganda gift and recruitment tool for the Taliban, whose annual Eid al-Fitr holiday statements 
highlighted the issue. ®&3 


Corruption within the security forces inevitably affected civilians, too. Afghans reported being held at legal and 
illegal checkpoints and required to pay bribes to pass through.®54 Extortion even affected the national 
economy.® 5 Foreign investors were reluctant to invest time, personnel, and capital in a country where they 
could not be sure of their employees’ safety, where supplies and products could be commandeered, and where 
significant amounts of money might be wasted paying bribes or ransoms.656 


One reason Afghan security personnel engaged in extortion might have been in response to their lack of pay. 
Since many ordinary soldiers did not have bank accounts, they were often paid in cash via the “trusted agent” 
method, using an intermediary agent to withdraw cash on their behalf.657 But in an atmosphere of endemic 
corruption, the “fees” charged by cash-transfer intermediaries eventually became a practice of salary 
skimming that in some cases amounted to half of a soldier’s or policeman’s salary. 658 


CSTC-A’s poor oversight created ample opportunities for theft. Police and soldiers reportedly sold fuel, weapons, 
ammunition, and other supplies for profit—as noted earlier, sometimes even to the Taliban.659 A 2014 SIGAR 
audit described how ANDSF records did not adequately track weapons transferred by the U.S. and coalition 
forces to the Afghan security force, and inferred that many were sold illegally by ANDSF personnel.®©° In 2016, 
Reuters investigated Afghan soldiers who fired their weapons purely for the sake of being compensated for 
their ammunition, and also found that 8 of 10 soldiers in the ANA had sold their ammunition for personal profit, 
including to the Taliban.“Similarly, as the ANP increasingly received heavy weapons and vehicles from U.S. 
and coalition forces, ANP commanders sold ammunition and vehicles and pocketed the profits. °62 


A 2018 SIGAR audit estimated that fuel theft alone accounted for at least $154.4 million, but the real number 
is likely much higher.663 SIGAR reported that the former provincial police chief in Kapisa Province, Brig. Gen. 
Abdul Karim Fayeg, allegedly orchestrated the theft of about 60,000 gallons of government fuel meant for 
Afghan troops.®®4 U.S. government officials had a high tolerance for such practices. One former senior National 
Security Council official told SIGAR that fuel that cost $100 a gallon was regarded as “the cost of doing 
business.” ©65 When DOD did respond to the problem of rampant fuel theft, its answer was to take control of 
the process—shifting away from on-budget assistance to goods and services procured through DOD- 
administered contracts.®6 The unintended result was that once again, the Afghan government was deprived of 
the responsibility for solving the problem itself. 


Highlight Box: SIGAR’s Role in Combating Fuel Theft 


As of December 2017, SIGAR had conducted 70 fuel-related investigations in Afghanistan, 
many conducted in partnership with other U.S. and Afghan government agencies. °°” These 
investigations resulted in almost $32 million in fines, restitutions, and forfeitures, and $28.5 
million in recoveries and savings.®8 The investigations led to 40 convictions that included 
sentences totaling more than 115 years in prison and 53 years of probation.®©9 They also 
resulted in authorities barring 176 individuals from military installations. 67° 


U.S. Efforts to Mitigate Corruption Were Stymied by a Culture of Impunity and Lack of Political Will 


In the early years of U.S. involvement in Afghanistan, the United States partnered with warlords and their 
militias to pursue its counterterrorism mission.671 When these strongmen and other elites gained positions of 
power in the Afghan government, they often engaged in rampant corruption.®’2 The U.S. government was slow 
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to recognize the magnitude of the problem, the role of corrupt patronage networks, the ways in which 
corruption threatened core U.S. goals, and how certain U.S. policies and practices exacerbated the problem.®3 


Although some measures to counteract corruption within the ANDSF were implemented in earlier years, and 
more significant steps were taken starting in 2009, the fundamental problem was that combating corruption 
required the cooperation and political will of Afghan elites whose power relied on the very structures that 
anticorruption efforts sought to dismantle.®’4 In a sense, corruption was the glue that held the Afghan 
government together. 


As a rule, mechanisms put in place to prevent the misuse of resources were secondary to the demands of 
warfighting and increasing security.®’5 To address the issue of ghost soldiers, for example, CSTC-A 
implemented four different automated systems to address personnel and pay accountability.®76 All were 
designed to pay properly enrolled soldiers electronically.©’” But such complex systems required oversight to 
determine that personnel were properly accounted for and active in the ANDSF—and even then, as CSTC-A 
acknowledged, the systems would not completely eliminate the problem of ghost soldiers.®’8 Foreign oversight, 
moreover, stymied the parallel goal of creating an Afghan bureaucracy capable of policing itself. 


In 2006, CSTC-A began working with the Ministry of Interior on a reform plan for the MOI and ANP: a new 
training and equipping program for national and border police.679 The program was based on the naive 
assumption that prevention was merely a matter of better informing the perpetrators about corruption’s cost to 
society. In addition, there were political setbacks within the leadership ranks of the MOI and ANP. As former 
President Hamid Karzai leaned more heavily on powerful former warlords, he agreed to 14 senior police 
appointments—all connected to criminal networks.®8° Even robust U.S. reform efforts could be undone by 
Afghan political leaders. 


Anti-Corruption Efforts Targeting High-Level Afghan Officials Met Political Obstruction 


In 2009, the Major Crimes Task Force (MCTF) was set up within the MOI. Viewed as the “flagship anticorruption 
program,” it was intended to build Afghan capacity in high-level investigations of corruption, kidnapping, and 
organized crime.®81 FBI and Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) agents trained MCTF specialists, drawn 
from MOI and the National Directorate for Security.®82 After only a year, the MCTF had 200 trained 
investigators who had opened 83 cases, 43 of which involved high-level corruption. In that time, investigators 
made 21 arrests and obtained 9 convictions. 683 


But several of the MCTF’s targets had a direct connection to President Karzai.®8 As investigators closed in on 
his inner circle, Karzai became increasingly combative, calling the MCTF’s investigations examples of 
“international interference.” 685 In June 2010, tensions came to a head when the leader of the National 
Security Council, Mohammad Zai Salehi, was arrested on corruption charges—after a firefight between the 
arresting officers and other MOI officers Salehi summoned to protect him.686 Salehi called Karzai from his 
detention cell. Within six hours he was released.®8’ The incident was a defining moment for anti-corruption 
efforts, as the Karzai administration began a campaign to openly dismantle the MCTF.®88 In September 2010, 
President Obama directed all U.S. agencies to stop investigating high-level Afghan officials.°8° Subsequent anti- 
corruption efforts were not backed by any sustained, high-level U.S. political commitment.®° Junior-level 
officials were fired and prosecuted for stealing thousands of afghanis, while senior officials accused of stealing 
millions of afghanis escaped prosecution. ®94 


From 2010 to 2014, poor oversight of civilian and military procurement and contracting processes allowed 
massive corruption to continue, undermining the mission and resulting in significant losses of U.S. government 
funds. ®92 SIGAR concluded in its 2016 corruption report that capacity-building efforts would be useless in the 
long term without Afghan political commitment to keep newly trained police, investigators, prosecutors, judges, 
and auditors operating free of political interference. 
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The United States Contributed to Corruption by Failing to Impose Conditions on Aid 


In Afghanistan, the sheer amount of U.S. aid dollars flowing into the country created an ideal environment for 
corruption to flourish. Retired Lt. Gen. Todd Semonite, former commander of CSTC-A, has written that before 
2014, the United States had no conditions on funds flowing through CSTC-A to the Afghan defense and interior 
ministries.®94 After 2014, CSTC-A and the ANDSF signed annual commitment letters establishing conditions 
the Afghan government had to meet in order to receive funding, equipment or infrastructure.®95 CSTC-A’s 2014 
commitment letter to MOD, for example, implemented a condition of an annual 100 percent inventory of 
weapons, with loss reports due within 30 days; CSTC-A could freeze deliveries or withhold repair support if 
discrepancies were not reconciled or resolved. In 2015, leaders from the ministries of defense and interior 
signed a commitment letter obligating each of their respective organizations to meet 93 mutually agreed-upon 
goals: 45 for MOD and 48 for MOI.697 These goals were meant to save millions of dollars in donor contributions 
by aiming to reduce fraud, waste, and abuse opportunities at multiple levels. 698 


These paper agreements lacked any meaningful buy-in from the Afghan government—and in any event, CSTC-A 
poorly monitored ministry compliance.®29 According to a 2017 DOD report, CSTC-A officials believed that 
enforcing penalties would hurt ANDSF operational readiness. °° Renewed efforts to counter corruption within 
the ANDSF were implemented in 2017, including mass firings and parliamentary hearings, followed by a return 
to business as usual.’ Many Afghan political and military leaders were incompetent and inefficient as a 
governing body, but that was arguably never their intention. Their intention was to use their position as a 
means for power and money. In that regard, they were successful. 


The United States played into the hands of these political leaders and contributed to their corruption not only by 
injecting tens of billions of dollars into the small and underdeveloped Afghan economy, but by using flawed 
oversight and contracting practices, and by partnering with malign powerbrokers and warlords. 73 Afghanistan’s 
ability to absorb and effectively use assistance funds has been a significant concern in the debate over the 
scale and rate of 
reconstruction assistance. 
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U.S. Response to Corruption was to Impose Restrictions on Afghan Officials, Leading to a Lack of Afghan 
Ownership 


The U.S. military’s response to corruption was to take ownership of the process. CSTC-A was able to force the 
ANA to adopt the Afghan Personnel and Pay System of accountability only by refusing to disburse funds until 
the U.S.-designed system was adopted and controlled by U.S. personnel, which proved to be enough leverage 
to compel change in the short term.’°” But the result was that the Afghan government never owned key 
security governance systems such as APPS, and organizations like CSTC-A assumed primary responsibility for 
the development, testing, and training of such systems. 7°8 A senior ANDSF official told us that if they wanted to 
access information about their own forces, they had to get the data from U.S. advisors and contractors. 7°9 


The lack of Afghan ownership of force development, operational planning, and security sector governance not 
only prevented the Afghans from effectively overseeing and managing the ANDSF, but also increased ANDSF 
reliance on the U.S. military during combat operations. 1° This was especially evident during the military surge 
and transition years of 2009 to 2014.711 As retired General John Nicholson put it, “Maybe the coaches became 
the players.” “12 Compounding this lack of Afghan ownership was a lack of trust. Retired Lt. Gen. David Barno 
told SIGAR: “The Taliban really understood that they could undercut the advisory effort by driving a wedge, by 
making every Afghan soldier look like a potential Taliban infiltrator.” Insider attacks were “an effective means 
for gutting closeness, cohesion.” 713 According to an October 2021 article published on the War on the Rocks 
blog, “Tactical units across Afghanistan showed a clear preference for unilateral combat operations, often 
cutting Afghan partners out of mission planning and only grabbing enough Afghans on the way out of the wire 
to put an Afghan face on thinly veiled U.S. operations.” 714 


Figure 7 - Categories of Corruption 
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U.S. Training, Logistics and Weapons Procurement Policies Undermined the Goal of 
Creating a Self-Sustaining Afghan Military 


The U.S. tendency to create a military force that mirrored its own force structure—based on advanced weaponry 
and overwhelming air Superiority—was ill suited to the realities of a poor country fighting a deeply entrenched 
insurgency. “45 By controlling the logistics and acquisitions procurement process, the United States kept the 
Afghan military dependent and unprepared to sustain itself. 


Logistics Evolved from Ground Systems to Direct Air Delivery 


Logistics networks operate in two ways: push and pull. A push network delivers supplies based on estimated 
and historic requirements, and a small number of items are kept in reserve to offset possible shortages. ’16 Pull 
systems use demand-driven data to deliver exact quantities. ’*” Because pull systems tend to keep few items in 
stock at forward locations, they tend to be slower than push systems, but they are generally more dependable 
and accurate. “48 Jonathan Schroden told SIGAR that logistics in Afghanistan began as a U.S.-style pull system, 
in which teams on the ground sent requirements up the chain of command. 719 But this system depended on a 
sophisticated IT infrastructure that was simply not present, as well as skilled and literate operators to run it. It 
also required a certain level of accountability that was also missing: Regional depots needed to be encouraged 
to release equipment rather than hoarding it. 72° 


Eventually, the United States shifted to a convoy-based push system, which Schroden said worked fairly well 
for year or so, until the Taliban severed roads. ’21 Once that happened, Afghan forces started running channel 
flights from the center out to regional commands, then helicoptering equipment to outposts. 722 Schroden said 
that with the AAF heavily dependent on U.S. contractors for equipment maintenance, “in the end it was still 
more than Afghans could do themselves’. 728 


Pseudo-Foreign Military Sales Process Created Dependency on Acquisitions 


In 2002, ANDSF equipment consisted primarily of the donations of Soviet-era weaponry and equipment from 
former Soviet-bloc countries. ’24 These weapons required little maintenance, functioned in rough terrain, and 
were relatively familiar to Afghan soldiers and recruits. ’25 Starting in 2005, DOD began using the 
congressionally approved pseudo-Foreign Military Sales process to acquire equipment for Afghanistan—a 
procurement process used for countries that lack financial resources and the capability to define their own 
requirements. ’26 As the Taliban regained a foothold around 2005, DOD began considering ways to upgrade the 
ANA’s armored, mobility, and firepower capabilities—including the formation of an AAF furnished with highly 
advanced equipment and aircraft. ’2’ But the Afghan government could not afford to maintain the upgraded 
equipment, reinforcing its reliance on U.S. maintainers, which deprived the Afghan military of the chance to 
understand the equipping process. ’28 Speaking about the U.S. maintainers, retired Lt. Gen. Barno told SIGAR 
“Those with an acquisition background were not thinking about how the Taliban does acquisition, but how 
America does acquisition...which is big and expensive.” 729 


Western-Style Weaponry and Aircraft Created Still More Dependency 


The transition from Soviet to Western-style weaponry, equipment and systems further cemented U.S. control 
over the procurement process and limited Afghan capacity to carry out such functions independently. 72° A 
2019 SIGAR report cited one example of this: the 2013 transition the AAF to C-130s. By 2018, despite flying C- 
130s for several years, the AAF was still unable to provide maintenance and logistical support for the 

aircraft. 731 According to a former Air Force Special Operations combat advisor, the C-130 maintenance 
program relied heavily on contractors, many of whom assumed that they would never leave, meaning they had 
little incentive to teach Afghans how to take over their jobs. 782 Another example involved the highly 
sophisticated UH-60 aircraft, often referred to as Black Hawk helicopters. 33 In 2019, two years after UH-60 
qualification training had begun, SIGAR reported that DOD did not have a program in place to train Afghan 
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personnel to maintain those aircraft. 84 By 2020, DOD reported that 100 percent of maintenance for the AAF’s 
UH-60 aircraft was still being performed by foreign contractors. 35 As one former Air Force Special Operations 
combat advisor told SIGAR, “We were going too fast and...we were skipping too many steps.” 736 


A Dependency on Combat Enablers Stunted Afghan Sustainability 


Beginning in 2009, ISAF mandated Afghan-ISAF partnered operations, before transitioning to so-called 
“Afghan-led” operations, in which U.S. and ISAF supposedly took a supporting role in 2014—but within the 
conventional forces, this never materialized. ’3’ These “partnered operations” resulted in successes on the 
ground attributed to the ANDSF but in which U.S. forces took the lead. It also contributed to the ANA’s 
“addiction” to U.S. combat enablers such as airstrikes, air-based medical evacuation, technical intelligence 
collection methods, and air-based logistics. 788 Kim Field, a former advisor to General Miller, told SIGAR that the 
United States was slow to partner. She elaborated that the shona ba shona [shoulder to shoulder partnering], 
didn’t accurately represent the nature of the relationship, since headquarters and units weren’t mixed and 
there was no living together—a consequence of Green and Blue insider attacks. 739 


In early 2015, as part of the transition from ISAF to Resolute Support, the United States reduced combat 
enablers such as close air support. 4° Vanda Felbab-Brown said that over the next six months, the Taliban 
launched a series of well-coordinated attacks in key territory, not only threatening regional stability and Afghan 
government control, but revealing elements of the ANDSF to be a paper tiger.’44 Carter Malkasian posited that 
it was only with assistance from U.S. Special Forces and an extension of U.S. support that the Afghans were 
able to retake control of captured territory. “42 


ANDSF Recruitment Policies Exacerbated Ethnic and Regional Tensions Instead of 
Creating a Unified Yet Diverse National Military Force 


Following the Taliban’s initial collapse, Afghanistan’s fighting force comprised some 100,000 men from various 
militias. The Northern Alliance, Pashtun tribal leaders and warlords dominated the competing factions. ’43 Even 
though the Bonn Agreement of 2001 dictated that “upon the official transfer of power, all Mujahidin, Afghan 
armed forces and armed groups in the country shall come under the command and control of the Interim 
Authority,” these militia groups continued to operate autonomously. “4 Both Ali A. Jalali and Malkasian suggest 
that as militia members were integrated into the newly formed Afghan army, divisions and factional loyalties 
persisted. 745 


The most immediate challenge following the Bonn conference was reconciling the ethnic factions the United 
States had inadvertently empowered. During Operation Enduring Freedom, the United States had successfully 
partnered with the Northern Alliance. 4 After the Taliban collapsed, the Northern Alliance played a central role in 
picking the first leader of the Afghan Interim Authority—Hamid Karzai, a Pashtun tribesman from southern 
Afghanistan. “47 In exchange for the Northern Alliance’s support, Karzai appointed its leaders to key positions, 
including the interim ministers of defense, interior, and foreign affairs, thus giving the Northern Alliance near- 
total power over the national security apparatus. ’48 In southern Afghanistan, meanwhile, RAND noted the various 
completing warlords scrambling for power and influence. 749 


The December 2002 agreement known as Bonn II took place in the context of this fractured political landscape. 
One of its purposes was to establish an all-volunteer national army, which would consist of a 70,000 member 
ANA and Ministry of Defense civilian personnel, as well as a 62,000-member ANP. 75° Stakeholders also agreed 
that the ANA’s ethnic composition had to represent Afghanistan as a whole. 751 Yet interim Minister of Defense 
Fahim Khan, a Northern Alliance member, exploited his position to do the exact opposite. 752 Khan placed 
loyalists in senior positions at the Ministry of Defense and manipulated early development of the ANA to reflect 
his own northern Tajik political party and allies, leaving both institutions ethnically unbalanced. 753 
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Recruitment Mechanisms Failed to Address Issues of Ethnic Distribution 


There were three main ways of getting ANA recruits: (1) the disarmament, demobilization and reintegration 
program, which transitioned former militia fighters into the officially sanctioned army; (2) recruitment shuras 
that convinced local tribal leaders to volunteer fighting-age males to join the ANA; and (3), recruitment by the 
MOD.?*4 U.S. trainers vetted the new recruits to ensure an ethnic balance, and occasionally delayed or refused 
to train the new unit until diversity standards were met.’5° Units were comprised of recruits from across the 
country in an attempt to curb tribal loyalties and instill a sense of nationalism. 75° But ethnic and political 
imbalances persisted, and in 2003, the U.S. government decided to reconstitute the ANA by creating a 
recruitment board at the MOD. ’5” 


The United States also cut funding for the transitional Afghan Militia Force, which was dominated by Northern 
Alliance Tajiks, and instituted a rule that only 15 percent of former militia members could be absorbed into the 
ANA. This was an attempt to curb the overrepresentation of Tajiks, but an unintended consequence was a 
significant decrease in the percentage of recruits who were seasoned fighters. 758 This strategy also failed to 
cure the original problem, as laid out by the Center for International and Strategic Studies, which was the 
underrepresentation of southern Pashtuns—the lingering impact of early Northern Alliance influence on the 
force.” According to Jalali, in addition to the ethnic representation problems, new recruits were often 
illiterate. 76° For many, the motivation for joining the military was financial security, not any sense of 
nationalism. 764 


By 2010, there had been some progress in meeting ethnic targets, yet the Afghan National Army still did not 
reflect Afghanistan’s ethnic diversity.’”62 The MOD had set targets for a force consisting of 44 percent 
Pashtuns, 25 percent Tajiks, 10 percent Hazaras, 8 percent Uzbeks, and 13 percent other minorities. ”63 This 
distribution largely coincided with the ethnic structure of the population as a whole.’©4 As the GAO reported in 
2011, total force strength skewed largely Tajik and Hazara, while Pashtuns and the smaller minorities were 
underrepresented. © Tajiks made up around 41 percent of officers, for instance, but only 27 percent of the 
country’s overall population. 766 


At first, neither the United States, Germany nor the Afghan government tracked the ANP’s composition, 
although there is data suggesting that its composition was similar to the ANA’s—meaning it was dominated by 
Tajiks. “©” The lead nations for the development of a civilian police force failed to conduct any systematic 
survey to determine if ethnicity had any impact on police performance. “© Yet ethnic disparities and tensions 
dominated the ANP throughout the ranks. 69 For example, in 2003, 12 of the 15 police stations in Kabul were 
led by Panjshiri Tajiks.’”° SIGAR found in its 2017 report on reconstructing the ANDSF that such ethnic and 
tribal imbalances fostered “intense tension and animosity,” across the country, undermining the authority of 
the central government and trust in the police force. 7+ 


DOD and the Afghan government took several steps to attract a more diverse pool of recruits. These efforts 
included building 34 provincial recruiting stations to draw volunteers from around the country, creating 16 
mobile recruiting stations, a major media campaign, and merit-based rank, promotions, and salary reform. ’72 
But a 2011 GAO report noted that retention rates for units involved in high combat were at times below 
target.?773 


Meanwhile, according to an April 2010 report by Anthony Cordesman for the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, goals for total ANDSF force strength kept increasing. Initially set at 70,000, over the 
years this number was increased to meet the evolving security needs, whether or not the previous goal had 
been met.’”4 For instance, in November 2009, the ANP’s force strength was 93,809, but goals of 109,000 by 
October 2010 and 134,000 by October 2011 had already been set.775 In his report, Cordesman warned that 
expanding the force should not occur “faster than ANDSF elements can absorb them or ISAF can provide fully 
qualified trainers, mentors and partners unit, and the proper mix of equipment, facilities, enablers and 
sustainability.” 776 The international coalition did not always heed this warning. 
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Accommodations Were Made for Regional Loyalties 


In addition to ethnic disparities, regional imbalances also existed within the ANDSF.’’’ The issue of regional 
loyalties falls into the broader debate about the merits of a nationalized versus a localized army. The goal of 
creating a national army “was less about taking them away from (home),” retired Lt. Gen. Richard Formica told 
SIGAR. “It was more strategic” — in the sense that the U.S. and Afghan governments were trying to foster a 
sense of nationalism in the ranks. 778 Yet regional imbalances sometimes forced the U.S. and Afghan 
government to make accommodations for regional loyalties. For example, in the mid-2000s, MOD tried to 
increase the recruitment of southern Pashtuns by allowing new recruits to remain in the south.’79 As former Lt. 
Gen. Ken Tovo told SIGAR, “The closer a soldier is to home the harder (he) will fight.”’8° Tovo’s conclusion is 
supported by a Center for Strategic and International Studies report that suggests stationing soldiers outside of 
their home areas for several years contributed to low retention rates in the ANDSF. 78+ 


Continued Social and Political Imbalances 


Across multiple agencies, the U.S. government’s ignorance of Afghanistan’s social landscape was not limited to 
complex village politics or the existence of ties between insurgents and nominal U.S. allies; agencies also failed 
to understand how some seemingly routine actions could be perceived through an ethnic lens. 782 For example, 
providing material support and equipment to certain units within the ANDSF without consideration for the ethnic 
dynamics between units could be perceived as biased in favor of one ethnic group or faction at the expense of 
another. ’83 Our 2017 report on the development of the ANDSF underscored this point, finding that the United 
States “largely ignored” intra-force political dynamics, which led to “major social and political imbalances” within 
the ANDSF. 784 


In addition, the Ghani administration imposed its own ethnic biases on personnel decisions. Former Afghan Vice 
President Yunis Qanooni told SIGAR that President Ghani’s ethnic biases exerted great sway over his presidential 
agenda.’8®5 In 2017, DOD reported that ethnic minorities were concerned that President Ghani was not only 
excluding them from participation in the government but simultaneously consolidating power around the Pashtun 
elite.’86 This sentiment was reinforced by a memo leaked in 2017 calling for officer candidates from the 
country’s main ethnic groups for a new antiriot force. ’8’ The memorandum called on Hazaras, Uzbeks and 
Pashtuns—but failed to include Tajiks, the country’s second-largest ethnic group. ’88 One U.S. official confirmed to 
SIGAR that towards the end of reconstruction efforts the number of Tajiks within the ANA had sharply 
decreased. ’89 Yet the division of authority at the very top—President Ghani, a Pashtun, and Chief Executive 
Abdullah Abdullah, whose political base was largely Tajik—provides one explanation for the trend. 72° 


Generally, “nepotism, political favoritism, bribery and corruption, and political pressure for ethnic balance and 
patronage” all factored into promotion decisions in Afghanistan. ’9+ President Ghani used his authority to install 
individuals of his own ethnic group to positions of power, even if they had no experience. 792 Several high-ranking 
former Afghan officials agreed. Both Mohammad Mohaqeq, a former Afghan politician and former Vice President 
Ahmad Zia Massoud told SIGAR that the MOD and MOI successfully eliminated the majority of Tajik and Hazaras 
from those ministries in favor of Pashtuns who were loyal to Ghani.’93 Similarly, former Afghan Vice President 
Ahmad Massoud told SIGAR that generals forced to retire under the Inherent Law Policy, were replaced with 
young, inexperienced, and often Pashtun soldiers. 794 


U.S. and Afghan Governments Failed to Develop an Effective Police Force 


SIGAR noted in 2017 that developing an Afghan police was a secondary mission for the U.S. government, 
despite the critical role the ANP could have played in implementing rule of law and providing local-level security 
nationwide. ’95 When the United States took over the ANP mission from Germany, it failed to coordinate training 
programs and mission requirements. 796 The U.S. approach veered away from the traditional community 
policing model employed by the previous European leads, and leaned heavily towards militarizing the police 
into a local defense force—an approach that failed to create a force that could enforce justice and the rule of 
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law and instead created a force plagued by issues of capability, leadership, corruption, and the inability to 
implement justice and the rule of law.797 


That very concept was new to Afghanistan, which has a long history of using police to protect government 
power—even if it meant using corrupt or abusive practices. 798 According to one member of the ANP, “all police 
forces before the Taliban had been similarly hated.” 799 That did not change with the establishment of the ANP, 
which a U.S. Institute of Peace report described as “a combination of local loyalties, links to criminal networks, 
low or no pay, and a residual culture of impunity.” 800 The United States, the Afghan government, and the 
international community failed to hold Afghan police officers, especially those with political connections, 
accountable for numerous acts of corruption and human rights abuses, including extortion, arbitrary detention, 
torture and extrajudicial killings.801 For example, former CSTC-A commander Lt. Gen. Dan Bolger told SIGAR 
that President Karzai protected one Afghan police chief from prosecution despite his reputation of “kill(ing) any 
who crossed him,” because he “[got] the job done.” .802 Emboldened in their positions, these same police 
chiefs and officers operated within a judicial system described as “arrest, bribe and release.” 803 


Afghanistan illustrated a key dilemma for U.S. advisors in stabilization and reconstruction missions: Is 
cooperation with brutal but militarily capable security forces worthwhile if it restores security—or does such 
cooperation create more conflict in the long run by undermining the rule of law?84 


State and DOD Lacked the Operational Capabilities and Expertise to Train the ANP at the Scale Required 


In 2003 when the United States took control of police training from Germany, the development of the Afghan 
police was handed off from State to DOD, with neither agency having the appropriate experience or staffing for 
the task at the scale required in Afghanistan.®°° As we laid out in our 2022 policing report, State relied on 
private contractors and smaller specialized agencies to recruit and train the ANP.8° While DOD had the 
manpower and force protection to implement advising and mentoring programs in the field on its own, it lacked 
in-house expertise on civilian police training, and often deployed soldiers who lacked any expertise in 
community policing, law enforcement, and rule of law.8°” The handoff between the two agencies was further 
complicated by a contract dispute that delayed full DOD oversight for almost six years.8°8 


Recruitment and Training of ANP Personnel was Ineffective at Curbing a Culture of Corruption 


Given the patchwork international effort to develop the ANP, the recruitment and training of personnel also 
proved to be problematic. According to a report authored by former Minister of the Interior Ali Jalili, early on, 
demobilized militiamen were recruited for the force, who then “loaded their offices with their unqualified 
supporters and corrupt cronies.”.8°9 Retired General David Petraeus described police training and advising to 
SIGAR as “just daycare...Just to eat up time.” 810 


Corruption was even more of a problem in the MOI in general, and the ANP in particular, than it was in the 
Afghan military.844 A 2016 Asia Foundation survey found that 48 percent of respondents who had interactions 
with the ANP reported being exposed to some corrupt practice, compared to 38 percent of respondents who 
had interactions with the ANA.812 As Jonathan Schroden told SIGAR, “We gave up on the police years ago...We 
finally got to the point that it was a resource drain, and they weren’t effective.” 818 That lack of trust between 
the ANP and the civilian population proved to be a ripe area for exploitation by the Taliban.®44 


Much of the corruption within the ANP centered around the drug trade. A report from the U.S. Institute of Peace 
noted that “Afghans believed almost universally that Interior Ministry officials, provincial police chiefs, and ANP 
personnel were involved with the drug trade.”845 The report also detailed incidents in which senior MOI officials 
accepted large bribes for selling senior provincial and district police positions.846 Given the degree of 
involvement of senior officials in corrupt activity like the drug trade, Afghan authorities lacked the political will to 
pursue legal action.84” As SIGAR previously reported, DOD’s lack of oversight and accountability allowed a culture 
of corruption to persist, contributing to low confidence among Afghan civilians in their criminal justice system. 848 
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STATUS OF U.S.-PROVIDED ANDSF EQUIPMENT AND U.S-TRAINED ANDSF 
PERSONNEL REMAINS MOSTLY UNKNOWN 


Since 2002, the United States spent approximately $18.6 billion arming and equipping the ANDSF.®!9 This 
included roughly 600,000 weapons of all calibers, nearly 300 fixed-wing and rotary-wing aircraft, over 80,000 
vehicles of several models, communications equipment, and other advanced materiel such as night vision 
goggles and biometric systems. 82° The provision of equipment continued until the very end. Information that 
DOD provided to SIGAR shows that from 2018 to the collapse of the ANDSF in 2021, DOD supplied the ANDSF 
with 6,551 vehicles, 18,956 weapons, 299 night-vision devices, and 84 aircraft.821 As of July 31, 2021, 
according to DOD, the AAF had 131 available, usable aircraft among the 162 aircraft in its total inventory.822 


It is important to note that these figures only represent equipment that was transferred to the Afghan 
government. They do not account for equipment that was damaged, destroyed, stolen, lost, in repair or 
otherwise unavailable. Nor do they account for what was operational at the time of the ANDSF’s collapse or 
what is currently operational and in Taliban possession. 823 


In addition to training and equipment, the United States also provided $750 million annually from FY 2019 to 
August 2021 through the ASFF to pay the salaries of ANDSF personnel.824 In its FY 2021 ASSF request to 
Congress, DOD stated that these funds were necessary for the ANDSF "to sustain high-tempo combat operations 
against a resilient insurgency and be a reliable counterterrorism partner with the United States.”825 The ANDSF’s 
actual force strength has been highly debated.®2° A definitive figure has been impossible to provide because 
DOD relied on inadequate systems and often manual methods for tracking ANDSF personnel.827 


The status of U.S- provided equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel remains mostly unknown. However, 
as detailed below, publicly available reports analyzed by SIGAR indicate that ANDSF personnel have either left 
the country, are still in hiding, have been killed, or have joined other militant factions. Public statements by U.S. 
and Taliban officials provide clues about where some of the equipment might be located. DOD estimates that 
$7.12 billion worth of ANDSF equipment remained in Afghanistan in varying states of repair when U.S. forces 
withdrew in August 2021.828 According to U.S. National Security Advisor Jake Sullivan, “We don’t have a 
complete picture, obviously, of where every article of defense materials has gone, but certainly a fair amount of 
it has fallen into the hands of the Taliban.” 829 In October 2021, a DOD spokesperson told the New York Times, 
“Large numbers of these weapons are probably now in Taliban hands.”89° A Taliban official told Al Jazeera that 
the group took possession of more than 300,000 light arms, 26,000 heavy weapons, and about 61,000 
military vehicles.881 DOD told SIGAR that there is “currently is no realistic way to retrieve the materiel that 
remains in Afghanistan, given that the United States does not recognize the Taliban as a government.” 832 


DOD Report on the Status and Disposition of U.S.-Provided Weapons and Equipment 


In March 2022, DOD submitted a report to Congress that includes estimates on the status and condition of 
U.S.-provided weapons and equipment left in Afghanistan following the withdrawal. According to the report, 
nearly $7.2 billion worth of aircraft, guns, vehicles, ammunition, and specialized equipment like night vision 
goggles and biometric devices remain in the country (see figure 8). The DOD report assessed that at least 78 
aircraft worth $923.3 million, 9,524 air-to-ground munitions valued at $6.54 million, over 40,000 vehicles, 
more than 300,000 weapons, and nearly all night vision, surveillance, communications, and biometric 
equipment provided to the ANDSF were left behind.833 
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Figure 8 - Equipment Provided to the ANDSF Between 2005 and 2021, And What Was Left Behind 
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Source: DOD, Disposition of Department of Defense (DOD) Property, Equipment, and Supplies and DOD-Funded Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF) Material 
in Connection with the Withdrawal from Afghanistan, March 2022. 
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The report does not include information about the number and type of U.S.-provided aircraft that were outside 
Hamid Karzai International Airport before the final departure of U.S. military forces, noting that these details 
have been provided to Congress in classified form. DOD assessed that most of the aircraft not destroyed at the 
airport were abandoned in a non-operational status. Nonetheless, seven months after the withdrawal, DOD 
acknowledged that there had been some minimal air activity in the country. 834 


In August 2021, AAF pilots flew 64 aircraft to Uzbekistan and Tajikistan to avoid Taliban capture, including Mi- 
17s, UH-60s, C-12s, C-208s, AC-208s, and A-29s. The Taliban have asked Tajikistan and Uzbekistan to return 
the aircraft and are actively seeking the return of other former ANDSF equipment that was removed from 
Afghanistan. DOD said the final disposition of these aircraft in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan has not been settled 
and is subject to diplomatic discussions.885 


According to the report, most remaining aircraft munitions are non-precision munitions. The aircraft capable of 
delivering precision munitions are non-operational or were destroyed during the withdrawal. The operational 
condition of $5.7 billion worth of abandoned weapons, ground vehicles, communications equipment, and 
specialized equipment including night vision, surveillance, biometric, and positioning equipment is unknown. 


The data that DOD used to derive estimates on the number and status of weapons and equipment left in 
Afghanistan came from U.S. Central Command, U.S. Air Force, and U.S. Army records, as well as inventory data 
from CorelMS, the database used to track ANDSF inventories. CorelMS is frequently cited as the source for 
what the ANDSF had in stock before the collapse. However, in a note at the end of DOD’s report to Congress, 
DOD said it had “low confidence” in the data’s accuracy—in part, because the CorelMS server crashed in early 
2021, resulting in the loss of data on weapons and equipment provided after March 2021. 


The report also describes the disposition of U.S.-provided equipment and materials that were outside of 
Afghanistan during the Afghan government’s collapse. This includes items that were in production, in transit for 
delivery, held in reserve outside of Afghanistan, or that were being repaired at facilities outside the country. 


e As of March 15, 2022, DOD had regained possession of 127 former AAF and Special Mission Wing 
(SMW) aircraft that were outside of Afghanistan at the time of the collapse. 

e 30 aircraft were sent to Davis-Monthan air force base in Arizona, including 17 MD-530s and 13 Mi-17s. 

e 52 UH-60s are being stored at the U.S. Army Utility Helicopter Program Office in Huntsville, Alabama. 


e §=3 aircraft are in manufacturer production and retrofit facilities, including 2 MD-530s in Mesa, Arizona 
and 1 PC-12 in Centennial, Colorado. 


e 10 Mi-17s remain at maintenance facilities including 5 in Ukraine, 4 in Bulgaria, and 1 in Slovakia. 
The 5 Mi-17s in Ukraine were transferred to the government of Ukraine in March 2022. 


e 2C-130s are being temporarily stored in Portugal. 

e 1PC-12 is temporarily being stored at a U.S. airbase in Bahrain. 

e 73 vehicles, mostly High Mobility Multipurpose Wheeled Vehicles (commonly known as Humvees), 
were pending delivery to Afghanistan and are now temporarily being stored at a U.S. base in Kuwait. 


The report also includes information on the types of DOD equipment and material removed or destroyed before 
the final departure of U.S. military forces, some of which may have belonged to DOD. Serviceable items and 
materiel removed from Afghanistan included: 


e Over 500 vehicles, including more than 330 tactical vehicles and 182 Mine Resistant and Ambush 
Protected vehicles (commonly known as MRAPs) 

e 5,570 pieces of communication equipment, radios, associated mounts, and encryption devices 

e 1,741 weapons and weapon systems 

e 121 pallets of medical equipment, including defibrillators, sterilizers, tables 
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e 650 pallets of base support, force protection, surveillance, construction, and repair parts and tool 
equipment. 


Finally, the reports details DOD equipment and supplies that were removed from or destroyed at Hamid Karzai 
International Airport during the evacuation. These items include: 


e 26 helicopters, including 6 AH-6s, 4 AH-G4Es, 6 MH-60s, 4 UH-6Os, 4 CH-47Fs, and 2 MH-47s; 
e 55 ground vehicles, including 27 Humvees, 23 Turkish MRAPs, 3 light tactical all-terrain vehicles, and 
2 mobile Fire Direction Center vehicles; and 


e 4 weapons systems, including two M119 105mm Howitzer guns and 2 counter rocket, artillery, and 
mortar C-RAM Phalanx guns (commonly known as C-RAMs). 


U.S. forces destroyed DOD equipment at HKIA that they were unable to remove, including: 


e 78 aircraft; 

e 6 RQ-21 Unmanned Aerial Systems and 1 Ground Control Station; 

e 47 MRAPs, 2 MRAP recovery vehicles, and 8 MATVs; and 

e 6C-RAM Phalanx guns and 4 C-RAM Lightweight Counter-Mortar Radars. 


U.S. Lacked an Accounting of Equipment and Personnel Even Before the Collapse 


Several U.S. government oversight bodies, including SIGAR, have published reports on problems with systems 
designed to track and monitor U.S.-provided equipment and weapons: 


e In 2009, the GAO reported that DOD did not have complete inventory records for an estimated 36 
percent of weapons procured and shipped to Afghanistan from December 2004 through 2008.836 


e In 2012, the DOD Office of Inspector General found that the department did not maintain complete 
accountability of night-vision devices procured for the ANDSF.887 


e In 2014, SIGAR reported that a continued lack of DOD adherence to oversight procedures, along with 
unreliable weapons inventories, limited DOD’s ability to monitor weapons under ANDSF control and 
made it harder to identify missing weapons that insurgents could use.838 


e A2015 DOD office of inspector general report found that CSTC-A could not provide a list of vehicles 
transferred to the ANDSF, and the ANDSF could not fully account for vehicles it received.8°9 


e A2020 SIGAR report concluded that DOD did not meet its own oversight requirements for monitoring 
sensitive equipment transferred to the Afghan government, leaving it susceptible to theft or loss.84° 


Part of the difficulty in DOD’s tracking of its inventory is that this information was kept in two separate—and 
incompatible—computer systems: the Security Cooperation Information Portal (SCIP) and the Operational 
Verification of Reliable Logistics Oversight Database (OVERLORD). SCIP was used to track shipments of 
weapons and equipment; OVERLORD tracked their receipt.841 


According to findings from a 2014 SIGAR audit, discrepancies and gaps in the information contained in SCIP 
and OVERLORD limited CSTC-A’s ability to track weapons and equipment purchased and transferred to the 
ANDSF.84? In 2014, we reported that the SCIP database was missing weapons information due to poor record 
keeping while weapons were being procured in the United States. The OVERLORD system was missing 
weapons information due to poor record keeping once CSTC-A received the weapons in Afghanistan—even 
though CSTC-A was required by law and its own standard operating procedures to monitor the end use of 
defense articles transferred to the Afghan government.843 


Tracking the equipment became more challenging after the weapons were transferred to the ANDSF. The 
ANDSF used the CorelMS internet-based inventory management system to track U.S.-provided weapons. 
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According to DOD officials, CorelMS was a rudimentary system that was never intended to be used as the only 
way for the ANDSF to track weapons and vehicles.844 A 2020 DOD office of inspector general report concluded 
that CSTC-A expanded the system “beyond its intended purpose without full consideration of longstanding 
network challenges’”—and did not use it at all at 41 percent of the local arms depots.845 The CorelMS system 
was also plagued by a lack of training on its use, illiteracy among ANDSF personnel, and limited internet 
connectivity. 846 Ultimately, DOD officials acknowledged that the data contained in CorelMS was generally 
incomplete and could not be relied upon for accurate information.84” 


Monitoring the end use of weapons includes a security assessment, evaluation of the weapons storage 
facilities and procedures, a documentation assessment, and any additional observations and 
recommendations. 8&8 For sensitive equipment, DSCA required enhanced end-use monitoring efforts for 100 
percent of applicable articles every year. However, SIGAR found that CSTC-A inspected only 40 percent of 
applicable articles from May 2019 through April 2020.849 According to CSTC-A officials, it never met its 100 
percent inventory requirement and was unlikely to ever do so because the security situation in Afghanistan 
prevented some inventories from taking place.85° DOD said that in the year leading up to the collapse, 
worsening insecurity and the onset of COVID-19 prevented CSTC-A’s Security Affairs Office from conducting 
end-use monitoring site inspections and physical inventories.854 


Highlight Box: Problems with Weapons and Equipment Accountability Were Not Unique to 
Afghanistan 


In Iraq, DOD undertook a large-scale effort to reconstruct and provide material support to the 
Iraqi security forces. From 2003 to 2007, at least $2.8 billion was spent on weapons and 
equipment for the force. However, a 2007 GAO report found that DOD could not fully account 
for U.S.-provided equipment and struggled to “confirm when the equipment was received, the 
quantities of equipment delivered, or the Iraqi units receiving the equipment.”852 


In Syria, DOD equipped Vetted Syrian Opposition groups as a part of its effort to counter the 
Islamic State of Iraq and Syria. From FY 2017 through FY 2018, Congress authorized $930 
million to support these groups. According to a DOD inspector general’s report, Special 
Operations Joint Task Force-Operation Inherent Resolve, which was the primary force assisting 
the Vetted Syrian Opposition groups, could not account for $715.8 million worth of weapons, 
ammunition, vehicles, or equipment that was provided—roughly three-fourths of the total.853 


Personnel Systems Were Developed Late and Failed to Provide Accurate Personnel Counts 


The United States, through the Afghan Security Forces Fund, provided more than $3 billion annually for 
training, equipping, and sustaining the ANDSF, including $750 million annually from FY 2019 to August 2021 
to pay ANDSF salaries.854 Although DOD provided ASFF oversight, it relied on disparate systems that did not 
interface with each other, often necessitating manual counts for tracking ANDSF personnel strength.855 


Before the ANDSF’s collapse, its personnel numbers appeared highly questionable. ®5¢ In the months and 
weeks leading up to the Afghan government's collapse on August 15, 2021, and even after that date, the 
Biden administration repeatedly stated that the ANDSF’s strength was around 300,000 personnel trained and 
ready to fight.85” In remarks on July 8, 2021, President Biden stated that “we have trained and 
equipped...nearly 300,000 current serving members...of the [ANDSF], and many beyond that who are no longer 
serving. Add to that, hundreds of thousands more [ANDSF] trained over the last two decades.” The President 
added that the U.S. provided the ANDSF with all the “tools, training, and equipment of any modern 
military...And we’re going to continue to provide funding and equipment.” 858 


According to DOD-provided data, on June 24,2021, there were 111,850 ANP recorded in APPS system, with 
96.5 percent present for duty. On July 29, when roughly half the districts in Afghanistan had been lost to the 
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Taliban, presumably eliminating many ANDSF fighters from the “present for duty” category, the APPS system 
showed a total of 112,431 ANP, 94.2 percent of whom were reported as present for duty. On August 14, the 
day before the Afghan government collapsed, there were 112,924 ANP personnel listed in APPS, with 93.5 
percent present for duty.859 Former Afghan Finance Minister Khalid Payenda has told the Afghanistan Analysts 
Network that his estimate of the actual number of available ANDSF troops was between 40,000 to 50,000.86 


In July 2022, SIGAR’s audit of DOD’s efforts to provide oversight and accountability of funds for MOD salaries 
found that DOD spent approximately $232 million on salaries that “lacked supporting documentation, [were] 
paid to suspicious units or nonexistent object codes, or [were] never delivered to the accounts of MOD 
personnel.” 861 It concluded that DOD did not know the real number of ANA force strength when “there were 
obvious red flags...that the number of active MOD personnel was being significantly overstated” and noted that 
officials from DOD concurred that MOD figures on that were “unreliable.” 82 According to DOD officials, “APPS 
was the first indication following Ramadan [which ended on May 12 in 2021] that there was an increase in 
absence without leave and desertions.”863 Nevertheless, the SIGAR audit noted, DOD continued to request 
“billions of U.S. taxpayer dollars for the ANDSF up until its total collapse in August 2021.”864 


Highlight Box: SIGAR Previously Found That a $64 Million Personnel System Failed to 
Reliably Track ANA Force Strength 


To address “ghost soldiers” and other vulnerabilities in the ANDSF payroll process, DOD began 
in 2016 to develop requirements to integrate ANDSF payroll, time and attendance data, and 
human resources information into a single software system. This software system, the Afghan 
Personnel and Pay System, was supposed to be able to manage all aspects of MOD and MOI’s 
human resources, including authorization, recruitment, personnel records, payroll, and 
retirement. It was intended to reduce opportunities for corruption within the pay process and 
improve transparency, accountability, and auditability. As of June 1, 2021, DOD reported 
spending $64.8 million for developing and deploying APPS. 8®& 


Multiple laws, regulations, and policies regulated the use of ASFF funds for ANDSF salary 
payments. The National Defense Authorization Act for FY 2020 required DOD to ensure that 
ASFF funds provided to the Afghan government were “not subject to waste, fraud, or abuse.” 
The Consolidated Appropriations Acts of 2020 and 2021 stipulated that salaries and benefits 
for ANDSF personnel were payable only for individuals who were enrolled in APPS. 86 In addition, 
APPS was to effectively communicate with Afghan Automated Biometric Identification System 
and Afghanistan Financial Management Information System to prevent duplicate reporting of 
personnel, and to flag and report erroneous records. 867 


Despite all these requirements, the following issues still existed in APPS: 


APPS lacked interface with AABIS and AFMIS 


Effective interface between APPS and AABIS would have prevented the creation of fictitious 
personnel records by linking individual biometric data in AABIS with personnel payroll data in 
APPS. 868 But in June 2022, DOD stated that CSTC-A did not have direct access to AABIS and 
AFMIS and that their ability to effectively oversee implementation of APPS contract 
requirements was limited due to understaffing.869 Although DOD stated that it validated 
personnel records by manually comparing AABIS and APPS data on a monthly basis, SIGAR 
found 7,100 duplicate national identification numbers in APPS records.87° DOD further stated 
that due to Covid-19 restrictions, it lost the ability to ensure data was entered accurately into 
APPS and conduct personnel asset inventories. Similarly, since it did not interface with AFMIS, 
APPS monthly pay reports contained information inconsistent with AFMIS chart of accounts. 871 
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MOD Units and Personnel on APPS Pay Reports Did Not Match Authorized Afghan Records 


APPS also lacked the ability to validate its personnel against authorized units and positions on 
the Tashkil-the official list of personnel maintained by the ministries of defense and interior. In 
July 2022, SIGAR found that 3 out of 18 monthly payroll reports that it reviewed did not align 
with the number of approved personnel and MOD units in the Tashkil. The APPS-generated pay 
reports included MOD units that were not authorized on the Tashkil, which meant that CSTC-A 
was estimating salary disbursements based on unauthorized expenses. 872 


APPS payroll reports for April and May 2019 reported fewer than 80,000 ANA personnel 
authorized to receive base pay. This showed a significant difference of over 100,000 personnel 
for those months from the approximately 181,000 personnel on MOD records.873 DOD stated 
that it may have occurred due to Tashkil modifications and staffing changes at the time. 
According to DOD, if a person was not assigned to a unit and position by end of the pay period, 
he/she was not considered eligible for pay.8”4 


As a result of these issues, DOD paid approximately $232 million on MOD salaries that were 
“calculated outside of APPS, lacked supporting documentation, paid to suspicious units or non- 
existent object codes, or never delivered to the accounts of MOD personnel.”875 


The Taliban Is Using U.S.-Provided Military Equipment in Operations and Training 


Following the Afghan government’s collapse, a number of images and videos showed Taliban soldiers wearing 
U.S.-provided clothing and brandishing U.S.-provided rifles.876 Taliban units now patrol in pickup trucks and 
armored vehicles likely procured by the U.S. and provided to the ANDSF.877 Taliban special operations troops, 
known as Badri 313 units, wear helmets with night vision mounts likely provided by the United States, and 
carry U.S.-provided M4 rifles equipped with advanced gunsights.8’8 Khalil Haqqani, a senior Taliban leader, 
carried a U.S.-provided rifle as he attended prayers at a mosque in Kabul following the collapse.879 


The Taliban have also demonstrated some capacity to use more advanced U.S.-provided equipment. For 
example, Taliban forces held a military parade with dozens of U.S.-provided armored vehicles and Mi-17 
helicopters flying overnead.88° According to the Armed Conflict & Event Data Project, an internationally funded 
data collection project that maps political violence, in February 2021 the Taliban conducted its first airstrikes 
against resistance fighters in Panjshir. (This report has not been confirmed.) 884 The Taliban’s foreign ministry 
spokesperson, Abdul Qahar Balkhi, also asserted that the Taliban have retrieved some equipment that was 
removed from the country during the collapse—including, Balkhi said, “weaponry, Humvees, rangers, fire trucks 
and other vehicles.” 882 


Information about the number of aircraft the Taliban have been able to repair so far is conflicting. One senior 
Taliban leader claimed that the group has repaired half of the aircraft that DOD demilitarized at Hamid Karzai 
International Airport during the withdrawal, although another official suggested that only six Black Hawks have 
been restored. According to the Taliban air force commander and former AAF personnel, about 4,300 
personnel—a number that, if accurate, would represent roughly half of the former AAF—have joined the 
Taliban’s air force, including 33 pilots.883 The Defense Intelligence Agency said that that the Taliban continue 
to encourage former AAF pilots to join its nascent air force. The pilots working for the Taliban reportedly need 
jobs and say the Taliban are the most reliable employer in Afghanistan. According to the agency, the pilots also 
said that they have not been threatened by the Taliban. 884 


A former AAF pilot told SIGAR that at least four A-29s crashed after they were shot down or experienced 
maintenance issues while being flown out of the country.885 Another pilot informed SIGAR that he had to 
abandon his MD 530 helicopter in Daikundi Province because it could not traverse the high-altitude 
mountainous terrain required to get to Kabul.886 
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Although the Taliban can operate some aircraft and vehicles, it is likely that they will face challenges 
maintaining this equipment. Former ANDSF personnel with relevant expertise could be coerced or convinced to 
provide maintenance, but securing the parts and fuel will be difficult. 


Additional Risks Posed by the Taliban’s Newly Acquired Arsenal 


DOD removed or dismantled some sensitive equipment prior to the withdrawal.88” However, some experts have 
identified equipment and technology that remains vulnerable to exploitation by adversarial states, such as 
optical and communications equipment, computer software and hardware, and biometrical data. 


According to analyst Jonathan Schroden, sensitive optical and communications equipment on board certain 
aircraft may be of particular interest to other countries.888 Josh Lospinoso, who spent a decade in the army 
conducting vulnerability tests against technology commonly used in Afghanistan, described some of the 
hardware left behind to Defense One, a website that reports on international security issues, as “a 
representative laboratory; it’s a playground for building, testing, and iterating on cyberattacks where maybe the 
adversary [previously had] a really hard time.”889 In the same article, Peter Christensen, a former director of 
the U.S. Army’s National Cyber Range, expressed concern over captured electronic countermeasures gear used 
to detect improvised explosive devices. “They’re [other states] going to have the software and the hardware 
that goes with that system,” said Christensen—knowledge which will enable them to “develop capabilities to 
defeat or mitigate the effectiveness of those [electronic countermeasure] devices.” 89° 


In Afghanistan, DOD collected biometric data to establish what it referred to as “identity dominance.” U.S. 
forces were encouraged to collect biometrics on anyone living in an operational area, all locally employed 
personnel and third-country nationals working on a base, all non-U.S. contractors working on the base, all local 
contract awardees, and all local personnel receiving military training.891 U.S. forces collected biometric data for 
identification verification, security, and intelligence purposes. This typically included fingerprints, iris images, 
facial images, and—when possible--contextual data such as where a person lived, their current source of 
employment, and any tribal affiliation.®92 


According to a DOD spokesperson, following the collapse "the U.S. [took] prudent actions to ensure that 
sensitive data does not fall into the Taliban’s hands. This data is not at risk of misuse.” 893 There were also a 
number of Afghan-owned and operated biometric databases, including the Afghan Automatic Biometric 
Identification System and e-tazkira, the country’s electronic national ID card system.894 SIGAR has received 
reports of Taliban attempting to summon former government employees to provide access to servers belonging 
to the former government that included biometric data. The risk may be mitigated if the networks where the 
biometric data was stored were wiped, but whether they were remains unclear.895 


One concern is that the Taliban could sell a portion of the captured arms and equipment to augment its 
revenue flow.8° Alternatively, the Taliban may not have control over the entire ANDSF arsenal, which could 
mean that equipment could be acquired by smugglers or gun dealers and sold on the open market.897 
According to the New York Times, a proliferation of American-made equipment has reportedly found its way to 
Afghan gun dealers, including U.S.-made pistols, rifles, grenades, binoculars, and night-vision goggles. 898 Al- 
Qaeda, the Islamic State Khorasan Province, as well as Pakistani and central Asian militant groups that 
operate in Afghanistan and the region could seek to acquire these weapons. 899 
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Highlight Box: Equipment Accountability in Ukraine 


Problems with record keeping and poor accountability of U.S.-provided equipment in 
Afghanistan highlight the immense challenge of maintaining proper oversight. Similarly, 
according to a report in the Wall Street Journal, current and former U.S. officials are warning 
that more must be done to ensure arms and money being provided to Ukraine are not diverted, 
stolen, or misused. 9°° 


As Special Inspector General John Sopko emphasized at the Mid-Coast Forum on Foreign 
Relations, there is an understandable desire amid a crisis to focus on getting money out the 
door and to worry about oversight later, but too often that creates more problems than it 
solves.9°1 Given the ongoing conflict and the unprecedented volume of weapons being 
transferred to Ukraine, the risk that some equipment ends up on the black market or in the 
wrong hands is likely unavoidable. Nonetheless, delayed oversight comes at a cost. SIGAR 
reports have identified deficiencies engrained in the U.S. reconstruction assistance in 
Afghanistan from the inception which ultimately were significant factors in the collapse of the 
Afghan security forces and government. 92 


Since Russia’s invasion on February 24, 2022, the United States has committed more than 
$29.3 billion in security assistance to Ukraine.9°3 This assistance includes more than 1,400 
Stinger anti-aircraft systems, 20 Mi-17 helicopters, 16 High Mobility Artillery Rocket Systems 
and ammunition, nearly 1,500 Unmanned Aerial Systems, over 10,000 grenade launchers and 
small arms, hundreds of vehicles, and over 59,000,000 rounds of small arms ammunition. 904 


This deluge of support has allowed Ukraine to defend itself against Russia’s larger and better- 
equipped military.9°5 However, the rapid influx of weapons and equipment also presents risks: 
diversion to illicit markets, misuse amongst groups fighting in Ukraine, or their acquisition by 
Russia or other non-state actors. Russia has reportedly enlisted mercenaries from Libya, Syria, 
and Chechnya, which has raised concerns about U.S.-provided equipment finding its way to 
these countries. 9° 


The advanced capabilities of some of the equipment being provided by the U.S. heightens these 
risks. For example, according to State, MANPADS - also known as shoulder-fired anti-aircraft 
missiles - “pose a serious threat to passenger air travel, the commercial aviation industry, and 
military aircraft around the world.” Since the 1970s, more than 40 civilian aircraft have been 
hit by MANPADS.2° To date, the United States has provided Ukraine with 1,400 MANPADS. 908 
Russian Defense Minister Sergei Shoigu reportedly proposed giving captured MANPADS to pro- 
Russian separatists in eastern Ukraine. 9°9 


Concerns over the diversion of weapons have prompted the European Union to strengthen its 
capacity to detect weapons leaving Ukraine.91° In an interview with The Guardian last June, 
Secretary General of Interpol Jurgen Stock noted that “criminal groups try to exploit these 
chaotic situations and the availability of weapons, even those used by the military and including 
heavy weapons. These will be available on the criminal market and will create a challenge...once 
the guns fall silent [in Ukraine], the illegal weapons will come. We know this from many other 
theaters of conflict. The criminals are even now, as we speak, focusing on them.”911 The 
following month, Ylva Johansson, the European Union’s home affairs commissioner, told one 
European television network that there are indications that this has already happened. 912 


The United States is also taking steps to mitigate the risks of diversion and misuse. For example, 
Congress has directed DOD to report on the status of weapons going into Ukraine and has 
provided additional resources to State to enhance its oversight capabilities.913 Officials from 
DOD and State have expressed confidence in their ability to ensure proper oversight over 
weapons and equipment. A senior DOD official asserted that “We have very, very detailed 
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accountability measures to ensure that we are tracking [the weapons].”914 Bonnie Denise 
Jenkins, State’s undersecretary for arms control and international security, has stated that the 
“United States engages actively with Ukraine’s government to ensure accountability for the 
defense articles and security assistance provided by the United States.”915 


Despite these assurances, problems with record keeping and poor accountability of U.S.- 
provided equipment in Afghanistan highlight the immense challenge of maintaining proper 
oversight. Even before Russia invaded Ukraine, DOD was experiencing difficulties monitoring 
and accounting for equipment sent to Ukraine. For example, a 2020 DOD inspector general’s 
report raised concerns about the status of night vision devices transferred to Ukraine. According 
to the report, DOD did not fully comply with enhanced end-use monitoring requirements for night 
vision devices until 2018, even though Ukraine’s armed forces first received them in 2014. 
Additionally, the report found that information in DOD’s Security Cooperation Information Portal 
(SCIP) database about the location and condition of night vision devices was not accurate. 916 


Recently, when asked at a briefing to account for the 100 “kamikaze” switchblade drones 
provided to Ukraine, a senior DOD official conceded, “I couldn't tell you where they are in Ukraine 
and whether the Ukrainians are using them at this point. | don't know. We're not on the ground 
with them. And they're not telling us, you know, every round of ammunition that they're firing 
and at who, and at when. | mean, we may never know exactly to what degree they are using the 
Switchblades.”1’ According to the Washington Post, officials from the Biden administration met 
with arms-control experts to discuss weapons accountability. These officials, according to one 
participant in the meeting, “offered assurances about vetting Ukrainian security forces and 
addressing reports of unauthorized transfer — but [provided] scant details on how the vetting or 
monitoring happens. ”918 


Ultimately, given the ongoing conflict and the unprecedented volume of weapons being 
transferred to Ukraine, the risk that some equipment ends up on the black market or in the 
wrong hands is likely unavoidable. Nonetheless, as noted in a Stimson Center report, it is 
essential that the United States, “develop risk mitigation measures now...[to] ensure that 
investments in Ukraine’s self-defense don’t become self-defeating...{and] ensure those 
transfers do not turn into new immediate risks or long-term liabilities. ”919 


ANDSF Personnel Have Escaped, Are in Hiding, Have Been Killed, or May Have 
Joined Extremist Groups 


During the evacuation operations that ended on August 30, 2021, the United States evacuated or helped 
evacuate around 124,000 individuals from Afghanistan.92° The Department of Homeland Security announced 
in June 2022 that out of that total, 79,000 Afghans were admitted to the United States through Operation 
Allies Welcome, adding that additional Afghans would be transferred to United States in the near future.921 To 
date, DOD officials have not responded to SIGAR’s official request for information on whether DOD tracks 
ANDSF personnel who were evacuated from Afghanistan. Neither State nor DOD gave SIGAR the number of 
ANDSF personnel the United States evacuated since August 2021, or told SIGAR whether DOD tracked those 
persons. However, available information indicates that aside those who have left Afghanistan, some former 
ANDSF personnel are still in Afghanistan. An unknown number have been killed, and still more may have joined 
other militant groups. 


Reported Locations of ANDSF Personnel 


Since January 2021, more than 180,000 Afghans emigrated to neighboring countries—Iran, Pakistan, and 
Tajikistan—to seek protection. The overall number who left Afghanistan for protection could be much higher, 
since not all refugees are registered with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 922 According to 
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the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, which cited Pakistani and Iranian officials, more than 
250,000 Afghans have arrived in Pakistan since August 2021, and between 500,000 and 1 million Afghans 
entered Iran between January 2021 and July 2022.923 


While it is impractical to characterize the backgrounds of those who sought or are intending to seek refuge in 
other countries, the UN’s number may include a number of former ANDSF personnel. Reports show that some 
former ANDSF personnel fled or were flown to other countries. Those countries included: 


Uzbekistan and Tajikistan 


As the Taliban took control of northern Afghanistan, thousands of Afghan troops reportedly escaped to 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, although according to press reports, some were sent back.924 Those press reports 
and videos that surfaced on social media also show Afghan security forces fleeing with their military equipment 
and vehicles to Uzbekistan via the Hairatan crossing.925 In the days leading up to the fall of Kabul, 585 
members of the AAF fled to Uzbekistan.226 According to Reuters, another estimated 191 Afghan Air Force 
personnel escaped to Tajikistan and were later transferred to the United Arab Emirates on a U.S.-facilitated 
flight.22” Previously, some of the pilots who fled to Tajikistan had reportedly requested asylum in Canada.928 


United Arab Emirates 


After months of waiting, an estimated 5,000 Afghans have been moved to the United States from the Emirates 
Humanitarian City, where the United Arab Emirates had been providing temporary accommodation for about 
12,000 Afghan evacuees since August 2021.929 This number includes around 600 Central Intelligence Agency- 
backed ASSF who helped provide security at the Kabul airport during evacuations, along with their families. 
According to the New York Times, the majority of the ClA-trained forces and their families were relocated to the 
United States, but the refugees at Emirates Humanitarian City were reported to be other former ClA-trained 
special forces and their families who were still awaiting resettlement in the United States.9°° Similarly, the U.S. 
government also negotiated an agreement with Uzbekistan to transfer more than 450 AAF pilots and other 
personnel who fled to Uzbekistan to a U.S. military base in the United Arab Emirates. 981 The fate of the 
remaining 7,000 Afghans still at Emirates Humanitarian City, including reportedly 650 ANDSF and their 
families, remains unknown. 932 


United States 


The 124,000 individuals evacuated by the United States include former ANDSF who were transferred to the 
United States on humanitarian grounds under P1 and P2 visa categories.923 Another 36,821 people were 
categorized as Special Immigrant Visa (SIV) applicants, according to the Department of Homeland Security. SIV 
applicants are people who were “employed by or on behalf of the U.S. government or the International Security 
Assistance Force, or by a successor mission in certain capacities in Afghanistan.” DHS said that the number of 
SIVs includes “Afghan evacuees who are known to be eligible to apply to the SIV program, had not yet applied 
at the time this report was produced, and are expected to do so.”934 The Washington Post reported that more 
than 30,000 of the 36,821 were associated with the CIA.935 According to the officials, members of the Khost 
Protection Force (KPF) and former special operatives who were employed by Afghanistan’s former National 
Directorate of Security but who worked directly with the U.S forces made up this group of evacuees, many of 
whom would have met the SIV requirements “but had never thought of getting the documents as they had 
planned to remain in the country.” 936 


DHS announced in June 2022 that it took measures to allow other at-risk Afghans to benefit from available 
immigration opportunities in the United States.98” According to the announcement, those who supported U.S. 
forces in Afghanistan will be eligible for humanitarian protection and other immigration benefits, including 
asylum, refugee status, or other legal immigration status as long as they are vetted and pose no security or 
public safety threat.988 This includes individuals who “supported U.S. military interests, specifically Afghan 
allies who fought or otherwise supported those who fought in the resistance movement against the Taliban, 
and Afghans who took part in the conflict against the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. This could include 
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individuals who fought alongside, or with assistance from, U.S. government entities, the United Nations, or the 
International Security Assistance Force (ISAF), or successor Force.” 939 


In addition, six senators from both parties introduced legislation, entitled The Afghan Adjustment Act, which 
would pave the way for paroled Afghans to apply for permanent legal residency after going through additional 
vetting. 940 


Iran 


As the western districts of Afghanistan started falling to the Taliban, around 3,000 Afghan security forces, 
ranging from high-ranking officers to foot soldiers, along with their military equipment and vehicles, crossed the 
border into Iran. While most of these forces feared going back to Afghanistan, it has been reported that most of 
them were sent back after United Nations representatives intervened and the Taliban issued a general 
amnesty. 944 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom evacuated 8,000 Afghans, including the Afghan forces who helped the British troops 
during the evacuation operations. The United Kingdom’s defense ministry also decided to recruit Afghans 
studying at United Kingdom’s Royal Military Academy Sandhurst into the British army.942 


India 


Before the fall of the Afghan government, India provided military training scholarships on an annual basis to 
ANDSF personnel. After the events of August 2021, more than 700 ANDSF personnel receiving training in India 
reportedly remain there. 943 


In May 2022, the Taliban created the Commission for Liaison and Repatriation of Afghan Personalities to 
encourage and facilitate the return to Afghanistan of exiled Afghan figures. The Voice of America has reported 
that, as a result of the commission’s outreach, several former security sector officials, including an MOD 
spokesperson, a deputy national security advisor, and an official from Afghanistan’s former national security 
council, have returned to Afghanistan.944 


The Taliban ministry of defense also announced that 25 soldiers returned to Afghanistan after graduating from 
an 18-month-long military and professional training at the Indian Military Academy.945 


Pakistan 


According to Al Jazeera, many Afghan soldiers escaped to Pakistan in the weeks before the Afghan 
government's collapse. 946 


Retribution against Former ANDSF 


In the final months before their takeover, the Taliban inflicted heavy casualties on Afghan security forces. The 
Wall Street Journal, quoting a former deputy minister of defense, has reported that between July 1 and August 
15, 2021, 4,000 Afghan security forces were killed and another 1,000 were missing.94” Despite fear of 
retribution by the Taliban, tens of thousands of former ANDSF are still in Afghanistan.948 


Despite the Taliban’s promise that it would not seek retribution against former ANDSF personnel, the United 
Nations Assistance Mission in Afghanistan’s (UNAMA) Human Rights Service reported that it continued to 
receive credible allegations of human rights violations all over the country, particularly “extrajudicial killings, 
arbitrary arrests and detentions, and torture and ill-treatment” by the Taliban of former ANDSF and those 
associated with the former government.949 The Taliban began house-to-house searches in February which 
resulted in the arrests of an unknown number of former ANDSF and government officials.95° According to 
UNAMA, these arrests and detentions were motivated by those individuals’ presumed association with ANDSF 
and the former government, or by their affiliation with anti-Taliban resistance groups.95t 
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According to Human Rights Watch, between August 15 and October 31, 2021, 47 former ANDSF members who 
surrendered or who were captured by the Taliban were killed or have gone missing, and the targeting of former 
members of the ANDSF has continued. 952 In the first 10 months of Taliban rule, there were reportedly 160 
cases of extrajudicial killings (including 10 women) which UNAMA observed were carried out execution-style. In 
addition, UNAMA reported 178 arrests and detentions, 23 cases of incommunicado detention and 56 
occurrences of torture and ill-treatment of former Afghan security forces and government officials. 953 


In May 2022, the Taliban created the Commission for Liaison and Repatriation of Afghan Personalities to 
encourage the return to Afghanistan of exiled Afghan figures. The Voice of America has reported that, as a 
result of the commission’s outreach, several former security sector officials, including an MOD spokesperson, a 
deputy national security advisor, and an official from Afghanistan’s former national security council, have 
returned to Afghanistan.954 


Former ANDSF Fighters Aligned with Taliban, Anti-Taliban, or Other Militant Factions 


There are reports that an unknown number of former ANDSF who remained in Afghanistan have either joined 
the ranks of the Taliban forces or aligned with other anti-Taliban or regional militant groups. 


Taliban Forces 


As noted earlier, the Taliban claim that about 4,300 former AAF personnel, including 33 pilots, have joined 
their air force.955 However, according to DIA, the number of former ANDSF who joined the Taliban remains 
unknown, and those who have aligned with the Taliban forces serve at lower levels.95° 


Anti-Taliban Groups 
National Resistance Front 


Immediately following the fall of Kabul, a small number of ANDSF who refused to surrender to the Taliban 
reportedly joined the National Resistance Front (NRF) of Afghanistan, a grassroots resistance movement led by 
Ahmad Massoud that has vowed to continue resisting the Taliban.9°” In an interview with the BBC, Massoud 
claimed that the NRF has over 3,000 combat-ready forces, not counting support personnel.258 Massoud added 
that he has asked the Taliban leadership to facilitate “a dialogue between all the people of Afghanistan” and to 
form an interim government which would be responsible for upholding the constitution and paving the way for 
establishment of an “actual government based on the people’s will and choice.” The Taliban rejected the 
proposal, he added. 959 


While the NRF says it is active in at least a dozen provinces and has inflicted heavy casualties on the Taliban, 
their presence is only evident in Panjshir, Baghlan, Takhar and parts of Badakhshan provinces. © In June, the 
NRF downed a Taliban air force’s Mi17 helicopter in Panjshir and captured its crew members and a Taliban 
commander. On August 15, 2022, while the Taliban celebrated its first anniversary in Kabul, local news media 
reported that NRF forces captured 40 Taliban fighters in Panjshir Province.964 


Afghanistan Freedom Front 


The Afghanistan Freedom Front (AFF) was formed on March 11, 2022, to resist the Taliban’s “violence, revenge, 
and violation of human rights” of the people of Afghanistan. The group announced that it will operate both 
militarily and diplomatically to achieve its objectives.°52 The group has not disclosed its leadership, but it is 
reported that General Yasin Zia, former chief of general staff under the former government, is its 
commander.963 


A spokesperson for the AFF said that the Front was formed by former ANDSF commanders and officers and is 
led by a military council which consists of former generals who previously fought against the Taliban. 964 The 
group operates in many provinces without having a stronghold in any particular place, since their focus is to 
inflict casualties upon the Taliban in any way possible, the spokesperson added.965 
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Afghanistan Islamic National & Liberation Movement 


The Afghanistan Islamic National & Liberation Movement was formed in response to the Taliban’s killings of 
former ANDSF forces. Abdul Mateen Sulaimankhail, a former Afghan special forces commander who founded 
the movement, told the Voice of America that the Taliban’s amnesty program was a “lie.” While the number of 
forces of this movement is undisclosed, Sulaimankhail claimed it is militarily and politically active in most of 
Afghanistan’s provinces. This claim is questionable. 96° 


Other Miscellaneous Anti-Taliban groups 


Several other anti-Taliban groups have emerged, including Freedom Corps, the Liberation Front of Afghanistan, 
Soldiers of Hazaristan, and the Freedom and Democracy Front. The leadership and capabilities of these groups 
are still unknown.967 


Islamic State-Khorasan 


There are credible claims that a few former ANDSF who were left behind may have defected and joined Islamic 
State-Khorasan. However, the Defense Intelligence Agency reports that no ANDSF personnel have joined 
extremist organizations within Afghanistan. 


CONCLUSION 


The U.S. approach to reconstructing the ANDSF lacked the political will to dedicate the time and resources 
necessary to reconstruct an entire security sector in a war-torn and impoverished country. As a result, the 
United States created an ANDSF that could not operate independently and set unrealistic milestones for 
ANDSF capability development. The eventual collapse of the ANDSF was predictable. 


The U.S. and Afghan governments share in the blame. Neither side appeared to have the political commitment 
to doing what it would take to address the challenges, including devoting the time and resources necessary to 
develop a professional ANDSF, a process that takes decades. The February 2020 decision to commit to a rapid 
U.S. military withdrawal sealed the ANDSF’s fate. 


Most significantly, the United States lacked the organizational, agency-level, and inter-agency doctrine, 
policies, and dedicated resources to initiate the wholesale development of another nation’s army. U.S. trainers 
and advisors performed short tours of duty which limited continuity of effort, U.S. trainers and advisors were 
inexperienced and did not receive adequate training, and the U.S. military’s metrics for evaluating the ANDSF’s 
performance measured only whether individuals were paid or structures were built. Reflecting a continuing 
desire to get out of Afghanistan, the U.S. military worked to create the appearance of success by performing 
the tasks it was supposed to be training the Afghan military to do: supply, logistics, evacuation, intelligence, 
maintenance, and procurement activities. 


On the Afghan side, corruption dominated: Government officials often focused on personal gain at the 
country’s expense. Due to a lack of accountability and oversight by the United States, NATO, and the Afghan 
government itself, those officials operated in a culture of impunity. In the military, this corruption took the form 
of military leadership positions awarded based on political considerations rather than military experience. 
Leadership changes were frequent. All this was on top of the ANDSF’s other challenges: low literacy rates, high 
attrition rates, unsustainable casualties, ethnic and tribal divisions, and personnel joining the force primarily 
for a U.S.-provided paycheck. 


Low troop morale, something the U.S. military did not take into account, was one of the main contributors to 
the ANDSF’s collapse. However, nothing affected morale more than the realization in February 2021 that U.S. 
military forces were leaving. 
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AGENCY COMMENTS 


SIGAR issued an interim version of this report on May 12, 2022. DOD and State declined to review that interim 
draft, denied us access to their staff, and mostly declined to answer requests for information. This limited 
SIGAR’s ability to perform this evaluation. In December 2022, SIGAR offered DOD, State, and USAID the 
opportunity to review and comment on this final report. State deferred to DOD for comments and has 
continued to raise questions about SIGAR’s jurisdiction after the Afghan government’s collapse. USAID had no 
comments. In comments to SIGAR, DOD noted that the report has “important insights” but also disputed 
certain conclusions. SIGAR responded to those concerns in writing. All agency comments, along with SIGAR’s 
response to DOD’s comments, can be found in Appendix II. 
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APPENDIX | - SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY 


This report provides the results of our evaluation of the factors that contributed to the Afghan National Defense 
and Security Forces (ANDSF) collapse in August 2021. SIGAR issued an interim version of this report on May 
12, 2022. This version includes additional information that we received from U.S. and former Afghan officials 
over the past eight months. For the purposes of this report, we focused on the collapse of the ANSDF rather 
than on the related dissolution of the Afghan government. SIGAR addressed the collapse of the government in 
a separate evaluation, Why the Afghan Government Collapsed, under report code SIGAR 23-05-IP, issued 
November 16, 2022. 


On September 10, 2021, the Chair and Ranking Member of the House Committee on Oversight and Reform 
and the Chair and Ranking Member on its Subcommittee on National Security directed SIGAR to (1) examine 
the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s collapse, including the underlying factors over the past 20 years 
that contributed to an underdevelopment of ANDSF capabilities, and (2) account for all U.S.-provided 
equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel. On September 23, 2021, the House passed the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year (FY) 2022. In its accompanying report (H. Rept. 117-118), the House 
Armed Services Committee directed SIGAR to evaluate the ANDSF’s performance from February 2020 to 
August 2021, and to answer other questions similar to those listed in the House Committee on Oversight and 
Reform’s request. 


The objectives of this evaluation were to (1) determine the factors that contributed to the ANDSF’s collapse; (2) 
assess any underlying factors over the 20-year security sector assistance mission that contributed to the 
underdevelopment of important ANDSF capabilities and readiness; and (3) account for all U.S.-provided ANDSF 
equipment and U.S.-trained ANDSF personnel, where possible. In addressing these objectives, we focused 
primarily on events, U.S. policy decisions, and reconstruction efforts that took place from the beginning of fiscal 
year 2002 (October 1, 2001), until the withdrawal of U.S. personnel in August 2021. Where we determined 
they were relevant to the evaluation objectives, we also considered, to the extent possible, events following the 
collapse of the Afghan government as the Taliban retaliated against former ANDSF and as U.S.-funded 
equipment not left behind was repurposed or moved. 


We used our professional judgement and accumulated institutional knowledge to identify SIGAR reports that 
synthesized data and information relevant to security sector assistance in Afghanistan. We based our 
assessment of whether individual reports were relevant on the extent to which they examined the aggregate 
effects of U.S. efforts, dating back to 2002, to develop Afghan security institutions. We considered reports 
published by SIGAR from October 30, 2008 (the date of our first quarterly report to Congress), to October 30, 
2022 (the date of our most recent quarterly report before the completion of this evaluation). We determined 
that all 4 of SIGAR’s High-Risk List reports, 10 of its lessons-learned reports, and 6 of its audit reports 
synthesized data and information relevant to security sector assistance. We excluded some SIGAR reports from 
our analysis because of their narrow scope, redundancy with other products in our evidence base, or because 
their subject was not directly relevant to security sector assistance. We also identified those SIGAR quarterly 
reports that documented the specific series of events leading up to and following the collapse of the ANDSF. 
With a few exceptions, we determined that quarterly reports published from October 30, 2017, through July 
30, 2022, described those events. We included additional quarterly reports in our evidence base if they 
presented historical information about Afghanistan reconstruction that we determined was relevant to the 
evaluation objectives. Much of our documentary evidence consisted of previous SIGAR reports. However, these 
reports rely on data and information from numerous other entities and individuals, including reporting and 
responses to SIGAR requests for information from U.S. government agencies involved in reconstruction, 
nonprofit, nongovernmental, and international organizations, various publications that provide insight into the 
U.S. war in Afghanistan, other U.S. government research and oversight institutions such as the Government 
Accountability Office and the Congressional Research Service, Afghan government reporting, and previous 
SIGAR interviews with U.S. and Afghan officials. Information on the scope and methodology for our prior work 
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summarized in this evaluation can be found in the reports cited. Our analysis also included various other works 
published from 2004 through 2022 that we determined could provide insight into the dynamics of Afghan 
security forces and the U.S. war in Afghanistan. In selecting these works, we relied on the professional 
judgment of the report team, which consisted of analysts with considerable collective experience conducting 
research related to Afghanistan. 


The reports and other publications we assembled helped us answer all three evaluation objectives. To answer 
the first objective, we used these documents to analyze and summarize those factors that precipitated the 
collapse of the ANDSF in the years immediately preceding the collapse. We then compared the results of our 
documentary evidence analysis against testimonial evidence gathered from interviews to determine the major 
factors contributing to the collapse of the ANDSF. To help answer the evaluation’s second objective, we 
determined whether the assembled literature revealed underlying, systemic factors from 2002 to 2021 that 
made the ANDSF chronically vulnerable and more likely to collapse when subject to the kind of stressors 
examined in the first objective. Answering the third objective likewise depended on these reports and 
publications, and less so on interviews. An investigative trip to Davis-Monthan air force base in Arizona was 
also critical to answering the third objective. 


In addition to reviewing the reports and other publications described above, we conducted over 40 interviews 
with former Afghan government officials, former ANDSF members, and current and former U.S. government 
Officials, including former commanders of U.S. forces, commanders of the Combined Security Transition 
Command-—Afghanistan, ambassadors, and advisors responsible for development of the Afghan army, air force 
special forces, and police. We determined that the information we collected from interviews was sufficiently 
reliable for reporting purposes. Related to the evaluation’s first two objectives, we obtained the interviewees’ 
assessments of the factors contributing to the ANDSF’s collapse, including those factors that undermined the 
quality, independence, and sustainability of the force over the course of the two-decade reconstruction effort. 
We selected interviewees based on the expertise of various agency stakeholders, including SIGAR’s senior 
subject matter expert and special advisor, SIGAR’s special advisor for Afghanistan affairs, the evaluation team, 
the director and deputy director of SIGAR’s Research and Analysis Directorate, and SIGAR senior management. 


Our criteria for selecting interviewees varied depending on the nature of the information we were seeking. We 
selected some interviewees based on their proximity to events surrounding the collapse of the ANSDF—for 
example, former senior Afghan defense officials who oversaw a disintegrating security force, and lower-level 
troops who were among the collapsing forces. We selected others—for example, former high-level U.S. 
government officials—based on our assessment of their ability to provide unique insights into the U.S. 
approach to building and sustaining security institutions in Afghanistan, or into the dynamics within the Afghan 
forces themselves. Other interviewees—for example, experts on security sector assistance—we selected 
because we assessed that their expertise was relevant to the evaluation’s objectives. In some cases, 
interviewees were also the authors of published works we included in the evaluation’s evidence base. We 
interviewed these individuals to further understand their views and determine if they had any more recent 
observations on the situation in Afghanistan. 


We implemented a process for interviewee selection that involved both nomination and supervisory review. 
Nominations submitted by evaluation team members and SIGAR’s special advisor for Afghanistan affairs, as 
well as “self-nominations” emerging from our professional association and social media announcements, were 
first vetted by the supervisory research analyst in SIGAR’s Lessons Learned Program. In some cases, SIGAR 
senior management used their professional judgement to recommend interviewees to the evaluation team. In 
practice, most interviewees were nominated by SIGAR’s supervisory research analyst. To coordinate our 
interviews with other ongoing reports, including those responsive to additional congressional requests related 
to the Republic’s collapse, we established a shared calendar that we populated with the dates of our 
interviews and the names of our interviewees. This calendar was accessible to agency stakeholders, including 
SIGAR’s senior management team. We conducted our interviews in a format that allowed us to seek 
interviewee responses to predetermined questions while giving us the flexibility to ask follow-up questions. 
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We used the results of our interviews to answer the evaluation’s first objective by comparing the results of our 
documentary analysis against the information we gathered from these interviews to expand our understanding 
of the catalysts that led to the ANDSF’s collapse. For the evaluation’s second objective, we used the results of 
our interviews to both supplement and illustrate the documentary evidence we examined to reveal underlying 
systemic factors that made the ANDSF so vulnerable to collapse in the first place. To clarify interviewees’ views 
and seek further information, we also sent follow-up questions to some individuals and received written 
responses. 


The research and analysis presented in this report has several limitations. First, the U.S. government no longer 
has a diplomatic or military presence in Afghanistan. To some degree, this limited our analysis of events 
occurring after the Republic’s dissolution. For example, we were unable to conduct on the ground research in 
Afghanistan, as we have in the past. To address this limitation, we interviewed former Afghan government 
officials and other individuals who we determined had information pertinent to the evaluation’s objectives. We 
also relied on SIGAR’s quarterly reports, which synthesize data and information related to recent events, 
including open-source reporting and responses to requests for information from U.S. agencies. These quarterly 
reports also helped us corroborate information provided to us by interviewees. 


Additionally, we relied exclusively on non-sensitive, unclassified information. Given that the costs of 
reconstruction have been borne by U.S. taxpayers, our goal was to produce a report that required no redactions 
and was fully publicly accessible. We assessed that the Afghan government’s collapse was a significant 
historical event that warranted the most transparency possible. However, it is possible that some classified or 
otherwise not publicly available information could shed additional light on the reasons underlying the 
Republic’s demise. 


We gave State, USAID, and DOD an opportunity to provide information relevant to the causes of the Afghan 
government's collapse, and to make officials available for interviews. However, we received very few 
documents from the agencies, and determined that what we did receive was often not materially relevant to 
our objectives. To address these limitations, we interviewed former U.S. and Afghan officials, and consulted 
SIGAR’s substantial body of work on reconstruction to understand the dynamics that culminated in the events 
of August 2021. We also provided DOD, State, and USAID a draft of the interim version of this report, which 
allowed them an opportunity to share their institutional perspectives with the readership of this evaluation. 
DOD and State declined to provide official comments on that interim draft, which was published on May 12, 
2022. 


Moreover, we sent 22 questions relating to the collapse of the ANDSF to President Ashraf Ghani. President 
Ghani declined to answer these questions, choosing instead to respond to allegations of theft that we 
assessed in a separate evaluation. 


Two additional factors limited our work. First, the U.S. government does not recognize the de facto Taliban 
regime. Therefore, we did not interview Taliban officials or seek records from them. While unavoidable at this 
time, this is a significant gap that should be addressed in future research. Second, as a general matter, 
determining with precision the underlying causes of the ANDSF’s collapse is a difficult undertaking, particularly 
with limited historical distance from the events. Our hope is that over time, many other institutions and 
historians will seek to address the questions we begin to answer here. 


This evaluation should therefore be considered in context, as a report that is limited in its evidence base to 
information that is available now and subject to the additional limitations described above. 


We conducted our work for this report in Arlington, Virginia, and via virtual telecommunication methods from 
October 2021 through February 2023, in accordance with the Quality Standards for Inspection and Evaluation, 
published by the Council of the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency. Those standards require that we 
plan and perform the evaluation to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for 
our findings and conclusions based on our objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained provides a 
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reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our evaluation objectives. SIGAR performed this 
evaluation under the authority of Public Law No. 110-181, as amended, and the Inspector General Act of 
1978, as amended. 
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APPENDIX II - COMMENTS FROM U.S. AGENCIES 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


2700 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20301-2200 


INDO-PACIFIC 
SECURITY AFFAIRS 


February 16, 2023 


The Honorable John Sopko 

Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction 
1550 Crystal Drive, 9t Floor 

Arlington, VA 22202 


Dear Mr. Sopko: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the final draft of the evaluation, “Collapse 
of the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces: An Assessment of the Factors That Led to 
Its Demise.” I am responding for the Department of Defense. 


The final draft report provides important insights to help us better understand the events 
that culminated in the collapse of the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF). 
However, we do not concur with the report’s suggestion that the United States did not adequately 
communicate to the Afghan Government its plans regarding the withdrawal of U.S. forces or the 
SIGAR planned support to the ANDSF following the withdrawal. To the contrary, U.S. officials 
continued to engage the Afghan leadership throughout 2020 and 2021 to reassure them that the 
ANDSF was a very capable force and that the United States would continue to provide security 
assistance to the ANDSF even after the withdrawal. Moreover, while initial attempts to build the 
SIGAR ANDSF may have focused on developing a force that was modeled after the U.S, military, the 
Comment 2] Afghan force that was ultimately developed was a light infantry ground force and a very capable 
air force appropriate for fighting an insurgency, although many Afghan leaders over the years 
preferred a heavy force designed for perceived external threats. 


I also wish to highlight the efforts undertaken by DoD to cooperate with SIGAR during 
the development of this report. After SIGAR published the interim version of this report in May 
2022, my Staff met with its lead author. We provided written responses to each of the questions 
Comment 3) he provided to us to inform the final draft, and we offered to continue to meet regularly to further 
discuss the range of issues covered in the draft, but the author did not follow up. 


Sincerely, 


\ Ue — 


S. Rebecca Zimmerman 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Central Asia 
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SIGAR Response to Comments from the Department of Defense 


SIGAR Comment 1: DOD may be mistaking SIGAR’s analysis of what Afghan officials heard with what U.S. 
officials were saying. Indeed, it appears what surprised Afghan officials was not the absence of 
communication, but rather what was being communicated. The report describes how many senior Afghan 
officials were unwilling to believe that the United States was going to fully withdraw despite repeated signals 
from the United States (p. 8). The Afghan government’s interpretation of the U.S.-Taliban agreement likely 
exacerbated this skepticism. According to a former senior Afghan official, the Afghan government read the U.S.- 
Taliban agreement as the conditions-based peace deal it purported to be, not the calendar-based withdrawal 
deal that it had become (p. 9). The Taliban’s agreement to participate in talks with the Afghan government as a 
condition of the U.S.-Taliban deal likely reinforced President Ghani’s perception that the United States was not 
going to leave Afghanistan, at least not before an intra-Afghan peace deal was finalized (p. 8). Finally, 
according to a senior State official, U.S. government officials, including members of Congress with whom 
President Ghani communicated through unofficial channels, reinforced President Ghani’s misperceptions (p. 
9). 


SIGAR Comment 2: SIGAR disagrees. Between 2006 and 2008, the United States initiated training of 
specialized units, transitioning the ANA from a light-infantry army to a combined armed service with army, air 
force, and special forces elements (p. 2). In addition, since 2002, the United States spent $18.6 billion arming 
and equipping the ANDSF (p. 65) as part of U.S. strategy that included providing the ANDSF with heavy 
weapons and sophisticated equipment (pp. 42, 56, 65, 102). This included nearly 300 fixed-wing and rotary- 
wing aircraft, roughly 600,000 weapons (including hundreds of howitzers), and 80,000 vehicles (including 
24,000 armored Humvees) (pp. 65-66). 


SIGAR Comment 3: SIGAR strongly disagrees with DOD’s characterization of their engagement on this report. In 
fact, DOD only provided limited responses to SIGAR’s request for information (RFI) and missed every deadline 
for responding to SIGAR’s questions or for providing feedback to vetting drafts of this report. 


For example, on November 19, 2021, SIGAR submitted 21 questions to DOD, with a due date of December 21, 
2021. DOD only began providing limited records eight months later. On April 20, 2022, SIGAR sent a draft of 
the interim report to DOD with a deadline for May 4, 2022, for comments. On May 5, 2022, an official from the 
Afghanistan office in the Office of the Undersecretary of Defense for Policy (OSD-P official) asked if any reports 
were out for review. SIGAR notified the OSD-P official that DOD had missed the deadline for commenting on the 
interim draft and that SIGAR had still not received any formal response from DOD to the RFI submitted in 
November 2021. On May 11, 2022, SIGAR met with DOD officials—including the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Central Asia—who provided some valuable feedback which was 
incorporated into the report. On May 13, 2022, SIGAR issued the interim version of this report. At that time, the 
OSD-P official emailed the SIGAR official leading this report team (SIGAR team lead) to say that OSD-P had 
disagreements about the content of the report but did not elaborate. After the interim report was released, on 
May 16, 2022, the OSD-P official provided comments “intended to point out some of the assertions in your 
draft interim report that are questionable” but noted that these were not formal DOD comments and that “we 
will look into what DOD leadership wishes to do about an official response.” 


During the time period of July and August 2022, the OSD-P official offered to meet with the SIGAR team lead 
informally for “further discussions on the interim report.” On August 1, 2022, the SIGAR team lead asked the 
OSD-P official via email if DOD would be providing “formal input” to the interim draft or if it would ever provide 
“an official response” to SIGAR’s RFI. In response, the OSD-P official asked which questions were still 
outstanding and said that “I thought the purpose of you spending time with us so we could find that info.” On 
August 2, 2022, the SIGAR team lead sent again the November 2021 RFI. In that email, the SIGAR team lead 
noted that SIGAR was seeking an “official response from DOD to these requests.” The SIGAR team lead also 
noted that his visits to the Pentagon at the invitation of the OSD-P official “have been reviews of documents 
and not any formal response” and again asked if “a formal response” would be provided. The SIGAR team lead 
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also asked if SIGAR would receive “a formal/official response from DOD during agency review” and noted that 
“informal feedback is helpful but we are inquiring about formal responses by DOD as an entity to the final 
report.” 


On August 12, 2022, the OSD-P official sent “some quick responses” to the November 2021 RFI. SIGAR found 
that those responses had little value. On August 15 and 16, 2022, nine months after DOD received SIGAR’s 
request for information, DOD provided more responses, some had limited value, and some provided vague 
answers or deferred to other agencies. 


In conclusion, DOD’s assertion that the author “never followed up” on its offer to discuss the draft report is 
simply false. Moreover, DOD’s highlighting of “the efforts undertaken by DoD to cooperate with SIGAR” should 
be viewed in the context of a history of extensive delays, missed deadlines, and incomplete answers to 
questions. 
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United States Department of State 


Washington, D.C, 20520 


January 13, 2023 


Mr. John M. Sopko 

Special Inspector General 

Office of the Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction (SIGAR) 
2350 Crystal Drive 

Arlington, VA 22202 


Dear Special Inspector General Sopko: 


The Department of State appreciates the opportunity to work closely with SIGAR to 
ensure transparency and accountability to the American people regarding U.S. 
reconstruction efforts in Afghanistan. 


The Department notes that SIGAR’s report focuses largely on matters related to the 
ANDSF. The Department respectfully defers to the Department of Defense on these 
issues. 


As a reminder, the Department has raised jurisdictional questions about certain aspects of 
SIGAR’s work in the two letters attached here. Please include them alongside this 
response letter upon the report’s publication. 


Sincerely, 


SSN tc 


Kevin Covert 

Director 

Office of Afghanistan Affairs 

Bureau of South and Central Asian Affairs 


Enclosure: As stated. 
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April 25, 2022 


John G. Arlington 

General Counsel 

Office of the Special Inspector General 
for Afghanistan Reconstruction (SIGAR) 
2530 Crystal Drive 

Arlington, VA 22202-3940 


Dear Mr. Arlington: 


Thank you for SIGAR’s October 1, 2021, letter to Secretary Blinken, Administrator Power, and Secretary 
Austin requesting information related to five evaluations SIGAR is conducting at the request of the 
Chairwoman and Ranking Member of the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Oversight and 
Reform, and the Chair and Ranking Member of its Subcommittee on National Security. The Department 
of State and USAID appreciate the opportunity to assist SIGAR with these evaluations and other lines of 
inquiry in furtherance of SIGAR’s vital mandate to audit funds expended on reconstruction efforts in 
Afghanistan. SIGAR’s audits are an important part of Afghanistan-related oversight, which now includes 
inquiries from agency inspectors general, internal agency after-action reviews, the Afghanistan War 
Commission established in this year’s National Defense Authorization Act, and Congress itself. Our 
agencies have responded to many of SIGAR’s requests for information (RFIs) and for interviews of 
employees pursuant to these evaluations and continue to provide reconstruction-related data for SIGAR’s 
regular quarterly reports. 


SIGAR’s enabling statute authorizes it to audit, supervise, and investigate the “programs and operations 
funded with amounts appropriated or otherwise made available for the reconstruction of Afghanistan.” A 
particular investigation falls within SIGAR’s jurisdiction if it concerns “the treatment, handling, and 
expenditure of amounts appropriated or otherwise made available for the reconstruction of Afghanistan, 
and of the programs, operations, and contracts carried out utilizing such funds,” § 1229(f)(1). This grant 
of jurisdiction includes all funds expended through the Afghanistan Security Forces Fund or the 
Afghanistan Commanders’ Emergency Response Program without limitation to expenditures only for 
reconstruction purposes, § 1229(m)(1)(A), as well as those funds “for the reconstruction of Afghanistan” 
expended through other provisions of law, § 1229(m)(1)(B). The grant of jurisdiction is not limited to 
financial audits of the expenditure of the designated funds, but rather authorizes SIGAR to conduct 
oversight of the programs and activities that utilize such funds, We note that, as part of the 2022 budget 
process, SIGAR expressly sought an expansion of its statutory mandate from “reconstruction” to 
“reconstruction, humanitarian, and other development assistance for” Afghanistan. That requested 
expansion has not been enacted into law and, as such, activities involving humanitarian and development 
assistance remain outside SIGAR’s current mandate. 


We are writing to ask for clarification regarding several of SIGAR’s evaluations that appear to contain 
within their scope lines of inquiry that would exceed SIGAR’s jurisdiction: Evaluation 11, which seeks 
information related to “the collapse of the Afghan government in August 2021”; Evaluation 15, which 
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concerns “the potential risk to the Afghan people and civil society since the Taliban regained control of 
the government in Afghanistan”; Audit 152A, which examines “State’s and USAID’s adherence to 
guidance issued by OFAC regarding contracting in Afghanistan since September 24, 2021”; and Audit 
153A, which pertains to “USAID’s support for emergency food assistance in Afghanistan since FY 
2020.” In the requests for information stemming from these reviews, SIGAR has not limited the scope to 
information related to reconstruction expenditures. Pursuant to these evaluations, SIGAR has, among 
other things, indicated that SIGAR plans to travel internationally to interview Afghans about their 
evacuation from Afghanistan and experience in resettlement abroad and sought “copies of any analytical 
products discussing the non-security factors that contributed to the collapse of the Afghan government, 
including but not limited to any chronic weaknesses with respect to the governing authority of 
Afghanistan since 2002” (with a particular interest in “products generated during the run-up to President 
Biden’s announcement of the full U.S. troop withdrawal in April 2021 and since that time.”). Separately, 
SIGAR has sought information regarding $3.5 billion in Afghan Central Bank assets held in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York that will be used for the benefit of the Afghan people, and other topics that 
may implicate information that falls outside the scope of SIGAR’s mandate to audit. 


To be clear, the State Department and USAID remain committed to assisting SIGAR with its important 
auditing role. Nevertheless, given the apparent attenuation between some of the requests for information 
and SIGAR’s statutory jurisdiction, we would appreciate additional information regarding the nexus of 
each RFI sent pursuant to Evaluations 11 and 15, and Audits 152A and 153A, to the funds expended on 
reconstruction that fall within SIGAR’s statutory authority to investigate. Going forward, it would be 
helpful if SIGAR would provide the jurisdictional basis for each forthcoming RFI. Further information 
about SIGAR’s jurisdiction over these matters will help us ensure that the proper oversight authority is 
investigating the many aspects of the U.S. Government’s role in Afghanistan over the past 20 years. 
Many of the requests for information from SIGAR address topics that are currently the subject of 
oversight by other investigative bodies with whom our agencies are already cooperating, including 
congressional committees and our own Inspectors General, or fall within the purview of the newly 
established Afghanistan War Commission. De-duplicating these efforts and ensuring that they are 
handled by duly mandated oversight bodies will guarantee that taxpayer dollars are spent efficiently and 
that each body’s investigative expertise is put to its best and highest use. 


Sincerely, 
Vigor KEDCO 
Richard C. Visek Margaret L. Taylor 
Acting Legal Adviser General Counsel 
Department of State USAID 
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July 8, 2022 


John F. Sopko, John G. Arlington 
Special Inspector General for General Counsel, SIGAR 
Afghanistan Reconstruction (SIGAR) 

2530 Crystal Drive 

Arlington, VA 22202-3940 


Dear Messrs. Sopko and Arlington: 


We acknowledge our Agencies’ receipt of SIGAR’s June 22, 2022, letter to Secretary Blinken 
and Administrator Power, as well as of SIGAR’s May 6, 2022, letter in response to our April 25, 
2022, letter. We appreciate SIGAR’s continued engagement on issues related to SIGAR’s 
jurisdiction and, on behalf of our Agencies, wish to provide you with the following additional 
information. 


In our April 25, 2022, letter, we made clear that the Department of State and USAID have long 
been—and remain—committed to helping SIGAR fulfill its important statutory mandate. 
Consistent with President Biden’s deep commitment to transparency for the American people, 
the Department and USAID believe in the importance of inspectors general to protect against 
fraud, waste, and abuse. 


In that spirit, we asked SIGAR to clarify for us its authority to investigate certain matters that do 
not appear to relate to the reconstruction of Afghanistan. We also requested that SIGAR provide 
a written basis for SIGAR’s jurisdiction in connection with any future requests for information. 
Our purpose in seeking these clarifications was to engage on a way forward that will allow 
SIGAR to continue its work that falls within its statutory mandate, while accounting for the 
significantly changed circumstances in Afghanistan. We noted that this additional information 
would be particularly useful as we work to ensure that we are responding appropriately to the 
entities reviewing the U.S, government’s role in Afghanistan over the past 20 years, which 
include our own Inspectors General, who have jurisdiction over all of our respective programs 
and operations, the Government Accountability Office, Congress itself, and, notably, the 
Afghanistan War Commission—the body Congress established through legislation that the 
President signed into law in order to conduct a comprehensive review of the war effort. 


We recognize, as SIGAR’s May 6, 2022, Ictter states, that SIGAR has broad authority under its 
enabling legislation to conduct oversight of “programs and operations funded with amounts 
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appropriated or otherwise made available for the reconstruction of Afghanistan.”! We also 
acknowledge that SIGAR’s jurisdiction extends to oversight of all funds made available to the 
Afghanistan Security Forces Fund or programs similar to the Commanders’ Emergency 
Response Program established under subsection (a)(2) of section 1202 of the National Defense 
Authorization for Fiscal Year 2006, as well as those funds made available “for the reconstruction 
of Afghanistan” expended under (i) the Economic Support Fund; (ii) the International Narcotics 
Controj and Law Enforcement account; or (iii) any other provision of law.? Similarly, we do not 
dispute SIGAR’s assertion that “any funds used for a reconstruction purpose are within SIGAR’s 
jurisdiction, regardless of the fund or account from which those funds derive.” 


The State Department and USAID Continue to Engage with SIGAR on Reconstruction- 
Related Activities 


Since receiving requests for information sent pursuant to Evaluations 11-16, the State 
Department and USAID have responded to SIGAR’s evaluations that relate to the reconstruction 
of Afghanistan. The State Department and USAID have responded to Evaluation 13, pursuant to 
which SIGAR sought to “review the current status of U.S. funding appropriated or obligated for 
reconstruction programs in Afghanistan as of October 1, 2021.” We have likewise responded to 
Evaluation 14, pursuant to which SIGAR sought to “evaluate the extent to which the Taliban 
have access to L.S. on-budget assistance or U.S.-funded equipment and defense articles 
previously provided 1o the government of Afghanistan and the ANDSF, as well as any 
mechanisms the U.S. government is using to recoup, recapture, or secure this funding and 
equipment.” In response to these evaluations, the State Department and USAID provided written 
responses to dozens of questions and thousands of pages of responsive documents, analyses. and 
Excel spreadsheets describing dozens of programs that were part of the U.S. government’s 
reconstruction effort in Afghanistan- 


We understand that neither the State Department nor USAID received official requests for 
information pursuant to Evaluation 12 because that evaluation addressed Department of Defense 
programs related to the collapse of the ANDSF, 


In addition to the above engagements, the State Department and USAID have consistently 
provided SIGAR data related to the reconstruction of Afghanistan for its regular quarterly 
reports, as well as reviewed and provided recommended edits to the draft versions of these 
reports (the unclassified reports and their accompanying classified supplements). Both USAID 
and the State Department have also provided edits and commentary on reports SIGAR publishes 
as part of its evaluations. Moreover, SIGAR continues to have access to State Department cables 
classified up to the SECRET level. 


The State Department and USAID raised questions about two of the evaluations SIGAR 
submitted: Evaluation 11, which sought information related to “the collapse of the Afghan 
govemment in August 2021”; and Evaluation 15, which addressed “the potential risk io the 
Afghan people and civil society since the Taliban regained control of the government in 


* Section 1229(a)(1) of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2008 (5 U.S.C. App 8G note) 
(NDAA for FY 2008), 
* Id., Sections 1229(m)(1)(A) and 1229(m) XB). 
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Afghanistan,” In our April 25, 2022, letter, we asked that you explain how these evaluations 
related to SIGAR’s jurisdiction to audit reconstruction activities. We also inquired about the 
nexus between the reconstruction of Afghanistan and two audits you opened—Audil 152A, 
which examines, infer alia, “State’s and USAID’s adherence to guidance issued by OFAC 
regarding contracting in Afghanistan since September 24, 2021”; and Audit 153A, which 
pertains to “USAID's support for emergency food assistance in Afghanistan since FY 2020.” 
We also separately raised a question about Evaluation 16, which sought information related to 
“U.S. funding appropriated or obligated for reconstruction programs in Afghanistan, as of March 
1, 2022” (later modified to March 31, 2022), as the time period in question became increasingly 
attenuated from the period during which reconstruction efforts had been undertaken in 
Afghanistan. Notwithstanding these questions, the State Department and USAID responded to 
reconstruction-related inquiries within Evaluations 11, 15, and, in USAID's case, 16 by replying 
to requests for information, providing narrative responses and documents. coordinating an 
interview for SIGAR, and conducting a mission-wide interview. The State Department and 
USAID also responded to Audit 152A by providing narrative responses, spreadsheets of 
contracts, and points of contact. 


We sought clarifications about these inquiries, several of which are currently the subject of 
oversight from our own Inspectors Gencral, because of their seemingly attenuated relationship to 
funds made available for the reconstruction of Afghanistan. Our Inspectors General are currently 
conducting or about to begin several reviews related to Afghanistan outside of reconstruction, 
including reviews of sanctions policies and procedures, humanitarian assistance programming, 
the Afghan Special Immigrant Visa program, and emergency action planning guiding the 
evacuation and suspension of operations at U.S. Embassy Kabul, Our Inspectors General have 
also recently closed or are currently monitoring compliance regarding dozens of other audits and 
reviews related to Afghanistan that concern activities other than reconstruction. 


Reconstruction in Afghanistan Has Ended 


Since the Taliban takeoyer in August 2021, the United States has stopped providing assistance 
for the purpose of the reconstruction of Afghanistan. Before August 2021, the United States 
undertook a broad range of activities as part of s partnership with the government of 
Afghanistan, including activities for the reconstruction of Afghanistan. That broad effort has 
since ceased. Since August 2021, the United States has dramatically changed the nature and 
scope of its activities in Afghanistan to focus instead on humanitarian aid and targeted assistance 
designed to help meet basic human needs and avoid a complete and imminent economic 
collapse, As SIGAR noted in its August 2021 “lessons learned” retrospective on 20 years of 
reconstruction in Afghanistan, reconstruction is different in kind from stand-alone humanitarian 
aid: 


Reconstruction programs are not like humanitarian aid: they are 
not meant to provide temporary relief. Instead, they serve as a 
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foundation for building the necessary institutions of government, 
civil society, and commerce to sustain the country indefinitely.3 


The assistance the U.S. government has provided to Afghanistan since August 2021 has been 
focused on alleviating the immediate humanitarian situation in the country, supporting early 
recovery and basic human needs, and averting a further economic crisis, not on the broad-based 
reconstruction projects of the previous 20 years, While certain assistance may once have fallen 
under SIGAR’s jurisdiction insofar as it was part of the United States’ broader reconstruction 
effort, our assistance after August 2021 is no longer being provided for the reconstruction of 


Afghanistan. 


You have repeatedly cited section 1229(i)(2) of the NDAA for FY 2008 as giving SIGAR 
jurisdiction over humanitarian and development programs. Section 1229(i)(2), however, does 
not expand SIGAR’s jurisdiction but rather is merely a reporting provision that requires that 
SIGAR’s quarterly reports address specific activities within its existing jurisdiction. We further 
note SIGAR’s suggestion in its previous correspondence that a request from a congressional 
committee and language in a committee report imbue it with additional, freestanding jurisdiction 
over the matters about which we have asked you for clarification. This is incorrect. 
Notwithstanding your description of SIGAR’s recent inquiries as ‘‘Congressionally-mandated,” 
neither a congressional request nor a committee report can augment SIGAR’s statutory 
jurisdiction. Only an act of Congress can do that. In addition, Congress itself routinely obtains 
information on Afghanistan-related matters outside SIGAR’s jurisdiction by directly engaging 
State and USAID. Since reconstruction in Afghanistan ended, we have provided Members and 
committees with over 150 briefings on Afghanistan-related matters, participated in hearings 
addressing these topics, and responded to numerous requests for information from Members and 
staff in writing. 


Moving forward, State and USAID will continue to provide SIGAR information about 
reconstruction assistance for Afghanistan, taking into account that the United States is no longer 
engaged in reconstruction in Afghanistan. We will also continue to cooperate with the oversight 
of congressional committees, our own Inspectors General on our current humanitarian and other 
programming in Afghanistan, and the Afghanistan War Commission when it begins its review. 


Our SIGAR liaisons remain our points of contact for our ongoing cooperation with SIGAR. We 
look forward to assisting you with your work. 


Sincerely, 


Moyni FE 


Margaret L. Taylor 
Acting Legal Adviser General Counsel 
Department of State USAID 


3 Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction, “What We Need to Learn: Lessons from Twenty Years 
of Afghanistan Reconstruction,” August 2021, available online at 
htt, s://www.si. ar.mil/lessonsleamed/lessonslearnedre, orts/index.as; x. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: The Honorable John F. Sopko, The Special Inspector General for 
Afghanistan Reconstruction (SIGAR) 


FROM: Peter Duffy, USAID/Afghanistan Mission Director Petar OWN 
DATE: April 29, 2022 


SUBJECT: Management Comments to Respond to the Draft Performance 
Evaluation Report Produced by the SIGAR titled,"Collapse of the 
Afghan National Defense and Security Forces: An Assessment of 
the Factors That Led to lts Demise". (SIGAR 22-: XX Evaluation 
Report/SIGAR E-012). 


The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) thanks SIGAR for the 
opportunity to provide comments/feedback on the subject draft report, which 
does not contain any recommendations for the Agency. USAID has no 
comments on the draft report. 


ec: Rahel Aboye, A/Controller 
ec: Asia Bureau Budget 


ec: APC Audit 
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APPENDIX III - IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


While conducting research on the collapse of the ANDSF, SIGAR interviewed 40 people, many of whom were 
former Afghan officials who provided first-person accounts and perspectives about the ANDSF’s final two years. 
Similarly, SIGAR interviews conducted for other recent reports offer remarkable on-the-ground perspectives 
about the ANSDF’s collapse. SIGAR was unable to include all these accounts and perspectives in the body of 
this report. However, given the historical significance of these events, we are including some of the most 
illustrative quotes here. As in the rest of this report, quotes in this appendix were chosen based on the 
interviewees’ access to and participation in key events surrounding the collapse of the ANDSF by virtue of the 
job they held at the time. 


Most of these quotes are verbatim or in the “first person,” while others are in the third person and paraphrased, 
which is common for evaluations. Likewise, some of the interviewees requested and were given anonymity for 
security and other valid reasons. The quotes are loosely arranged by key events over the final two years. 


The U.S.-Taliban Agreement and Withdrawal 


General Hibatullah Alizai - former Afghan Army general 


“It changed the dynamic in a single night. It changed dramatically on the morning of the 29th of February. 
There had been support on missions, then there was none. If the Taliban come close to a checkpoint, and you 
only have the Afghan Air Force—which was just two A-29s for operations across Afghanistan, just two A29s is 
not helpful. We were told the U.S. would never support offensive operations, only defensive. And the defensive 
operations had a lot of rules and stipulations. When | was in the north, there were like 14 attacks every night, 
but over 8 to 10 months there were no more than 10 U.S. airstrikes the whole time | was there. The support we 
had was cut, and after May it went to zero percent support.” 


“They [U.S. partners] said it was not right, but they have to follow orders. They would see the Taliban attacking 
our checkpoints. They would have videos of the Taliban doing it. But they would say we are not able to engage, 
because we have limitations. There was also so much concern about civilians, which gave the Taliban an 
advantage. The Taliban would use civilian houses. A single civilian casualty was tough for General Donahue. 
But, with the level of fighting we were dealing with, it is impossible to totally avoid civilian losses.” 


General Sami Sadat - former Afghan Army Corps commander 


“Overnight, once the agreement was signed, the next day, 98 percent of U.S. air strikes had ceased.” 


“The Doha agreement’s psychological implication was so great that the average Afghan soldier felt this idea of 
abandonment. This meant their mind was now in survival mode and [susceptible] to accepting other offers and 
deals.” 


“The Taliban started moving around connecting their small pockets of fighting groups across the country, 
uniting them and making the fighting units bigger and bigger. The U.S. would watch but do nothing because of 
the agreement.” 


“After [the Doha agreement], U.S. soldiers were confused [about] what to engage and what to not. On an hourly 
basis, the U.S. military had to coordinate with the Doha office of Ambassador Khalilzad and others from the 
State Department to get clarification on what they could do.” 


Abdul Qayom Rahimi - former governor of Herat and Logar 


“The Doha agreement gave a morale boost to the Taliban and lowered the government morale so that nobody 
was fighting. My last fight in Pul-a Alam against the Taliban was from 4 a.m. till the next day at 4 a.m. and they 
took me alive. | fought them room to room in my office and | fought until my last bullet. The army, police, and 
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intelligence surrendered. In the process, around 100 Taliban were killed. Taliban were very pissed off that 
everyone surrendered, and | kept fighting. They didn’t fight [with] me, the military, the units, no one fought. 
That was the reason, the morale was very low, and the Taliban’s was very high. The Taliban called me asking 
why | wouldn’t surrender. | said | would fight until my last bullet. Nobody fought, unfortunately, because the 
morale was very low.” 


Atta Noor - former governor of Balkh Province 


“| really don’t know about the nitty gritty of the Doha agreement because a lot of its contents were confidential. 
But what | can tell you is that the Doha agreement gave legitimacy to the Taliban. It legitimized the Taliban as a 
government and gave them the ability to travel around the world. The U.S. tried to smooth the tone of the 
cruelty they had as a group, to bring the tone down and legitimize them. Again, I’m not really aware of the 
contents, however | was told that part of agreement was that the Taliban had to commit that they wouldn’t 
enter Kabul or any other provinces through fighting, they had to form inclusive government, and they had to cut 
ties with [al-Qaeda] and other terrorists. | believe the agreement made a big mistake that undermined the 
intentions of the United States.” 


General Besmullah Taban - former director of the Criminal Investigative Division of the Afghan National Police 


“Your rank-and-file police had no idea about the Doha agreement. All they saw was what was in the media, 
which said the U.S. is negotiating and making a deal with the Taliban. This was confusing for defense forces 
who thought: But we are fighting the Taliban?” 


Former ANDSF spokesman 


“Afghan political leadership did not explain the content, details, and consequences in a transparent way to the 
Afghan forces. Doing so would have gone against their personal and political interests. When | would explain 
the content of the U.S.-Taliban deal to ANDSF forces, | would say it was a challenge but also an opportunity for 
us; you cannot put a price tag on it. After 40 years of conflict and war in Afghanistan, we have a chance for 
peace. But that is not how politicians were explaining the deal. They focused more on the fighting side and the 
challenge. Opposing the deal and highlighting the challenges of the deal benefited them politically. 


Mohammad Nategi - former member of the Afghan government negotiating team 


“The Taliban honestly told us that if President Ghani resigned from his position, we are ready to agree with you 
about all of the issues.” 


Khalid Payenda - former acting minister of finance 


“| don’t call the peace [Doha] agreement a peace agreement because the word peace is never mentioned 
anywhere in it, and it did not bring peace to Afghanistan. It was basically an agreement between the U.S. and 
Taliban that Afghanistan’s territory will not be used for terrorist activities against the U.S. That’s, in one 
sentence, the summary of it. What sort of values? What sort of systems? | think [U.S. lead negotiator Zalmay 
Khalilzad] on record has—several times | have heard him say this—that this is up to Afghans to set up, basically 
meaning we don’t care what sort of values are preserved or not. In my view, the Republic was given this false 
impression of ‘we are with you,’ while actually it wasn’t.” 


Former senior Afghan official 


“The right way would have been for the US government to negotiate directly with our government and say, hey 
I’m leaving, peace or not, this is how long l'Il stay, and these are some of the assets | will leave, this is the kind 
of support | will give you—political support, economic support, intelligence. Or I’m not giving you anything, figure 
it out, I’m leaving in six months. But this was not the case. Khalilzad was talking to [the Taliban] without telling 
us what's going on, he was empowering them, he was promising them presidency. He lobbied for release of 
their prisoners, for cutting off all sanctions against Taliban, bombing of Taliban, targeting of Taliban, he 
provided them international travels, while we were consigned in a cage and told that okay, you know what hold 
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on we're leaving and don't fight the Taliban, don't attack anyone else. Oh, by the way, the President, you should 
resign because [senior Taliban official Mullah] Baradar is coming to take over. What were they thinking?” 


“In some instances, though some commanders I’ve worked with, they would say we want only Afghan assets, 
because the Afghan pilots listen to us and they conduct fires based on our request, whereby the American 
gunship or the American assets would have to ask their higher headquarters. And this increased dramatically 
after the Doha agreement, because the American aircraft would come and not, you know, fire, so the 
commanders would get extremely frustrated and ask us, sir, do we have Afghan assets instead of U.S. 
assets...” 


Former Afghan Army corps commander 


“The Doha deal was ineffective. | was in Helmand at the time it was being signed. It emboldened the enemy. The 
Taliban had diminished, and they could pose no major threat to ANDSF. After Doha agreement, they regrouped, 
retrained, and reorganized in Pakistan and returned to Afghanistan. Doha negotiations left out Afghanistan from 
the process and created a mentality among ANA that the US has already legitimized the Taliban.” 


Senior State Department official 


“Trump’s decision was at a much higher level rather than looking at the nitty gritty of what was happening on 
the battlefield. He thought Afghanistan was not worth the level of investment or resources that it took.” 


“The President did not make that decision based on whether the Taliban complied or did not comply with their 
commitments. He just wanted to withdraw... My job was to make sure the Talibs did not attack the forces as we 
withdrew beyond May ‘st.” 


“My assessment is that for a long time, they [the Afghan government] did not take seriously that we were 
serious about withdrawal, and total withdrawal. They would tell me that the president might want to, but the 
system in its entirety would not allow that because Afghanistan is the most important piece of real estate in the 
world...How could you leave a territory as important geopolitically?” 


“For a while they believed that we wouldn’t be able to withdraw based on the agreements that we have and 
their interpretation of the agreement that without their agreement, we could not withdraw. That was some of 
the toughest conversations that | had with the President of Afghanistan, that he was not in our chain of 
command and if the President of the United States said we would withdraw, we would withdraw... we would not 
seek his permission to withdraw.” 


“Ghani got an impression, perhaps, incorrectly, that the U.S. was not altogether on the same page on full 
withdrawal. And that gave him, perhaps, the expectation that this [withdrawal] was just to shape his behavior, 
rather than real policy of the United States. | tried to plead with him, saying that | know he’s very well-connected 
but, in our system, the president ultimately decides, and he should take this seriously not to miscalculate.” 


Former senior Afghan official 


The Bagram departure was “unbelievable - it was a clear signal to all [Afghan] forces that they are alone, and 
no logistics support, salaries, or medicine will come from the international community. After they left our 
soldiers understood they were totally abandoned.” 


Former senior Afghan national security official 


“It began leading to these conspiracies that were being propagated by the Taliban or as part of their 
propaganda that they have some kind of a secret deal with the Americans in Doha under which certain districts 
or provinces would be surrendered to them. And that that was going to happen anyway, so why would they 
want to die...and they used that tactic very well throughout the country, they used it with local commanders, 
leaders in their areas, parliamentarians.” 
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Fatima Gailani - former member of Afghan government negotiating team 


“For me it's clear what the Taliban wanted, what their aim was. This is their maximum position, and they would 
never come down from this. | said to [Afghan government lead negotiator Masoom Stanikzai], “could you tell 
me, what do we want? What is there for us which is absolutely impossible to undermine and give in on?” They 
didn't have an answer for me. As a negotiator | want to know what is my limit? Where can | maneuver? And 
what do we want? What do we want out of this conversation? No one answered. No one.” 


“We wasted three months because some were a 100 percent sure that Mr. Biden would say that, oh, what Mr. 
Trump did was disaster, goodbye, no talks, no agreement. Nothing. Let's start from the beginning.” 


General Fida Pirzada - former Afghan provincial chief of police 


“And then when President Biden announced that he would withdraw all troops, | was watching the 
announcement. And the Taliban are also watching. And after eight or nine minutes, the Taliban intensified their 
attacks immediately, in all different places. So, | found out immediately because we had a one-stop 
communications network, | checked WhatsApp and everyone is calling for Bagram to provide air support. | 
know that all these different places are getting hit hard. At that time, they were trying to impact the morale of 
the ANDSF, and it had a big effect.... After Biden announced, the [National Security Council] advisor realized 
they had no air support from Bagram, so what they planned was to bring all the personnel to the center, 
because there was no ground support to different districts. This was another problem, fighting must take place 
in outlying areas, not the center. Taliban benefitted from this plan. Our people lost morale and the Taliban 
seized an enormous amount of ammunition from the districts.” 


Former senior ANSDF official 


“The signing of the agreement was the time when everything was messed up. Most of the Afghans said the U.S. 
is no longer a trustworthy friend to us because it was playing a dual game, they were having their own linkages 
with Taliban.” 


Former ANDSF general 


“It was not the right decision for the Americans to leave the way they did. When the U.S. had a larger footprint 
with 100,000 soldiers, this was the right time to try and get a peace deal with the Taliban. This was an 
opportunity to capitalize on a large force and control the situation.” 


Withdrawing U.S. Contractors 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


“In the first days of August, the contractors left, that was the main problem. They must maintain all the aircraft. 
And the last months, in Doha, the aircraft was maintained and then went back to Afghanistan. That was the 
problem.” 


General Sami Sadat - former Afghan Army corps commander 


When the contractors left, “every aircraft that had battle damage or needed maintenance was grounded. Ina 
matter of months, 60 percent of Blackhawks were grounded, with no alternative plan by the Afghan 
government or U.S. government to bring them back to life... That’s how these pocket bases started being 
overrun by the Taliban.” 


Abdul Qayom Rahimi - former governor of Herat and Logar 


“Overall, the military always said we were short of ammunition, air support, and spare parts for the cars and 
tanks. When the contractors pulled out it was very difficult to keep going. The biggest impact was on the air 
force. We didn’t have guided missiles or 250-pound bombs. Our ammunition was limited. In terms of ground 
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vehicle maintenance, for the entire seven months in Logar, vehicle maintenance was ad hoc and consisted of 
Afghan teams, the maintenance situation was always scrabbling during this period, and it was unclear when 
specifically, the ground vehicle contractors pulled out.” 


General Hibatullah Alizai - former Afghan Army general 


“Before June, we were in a better position. All the Blackhawks had maintenance contractors who could repair 
them in 24 hours. After June, Blackhawks had to be fixed in Dubai, which took weeks to months. So, during 
every MedEvac, a Blackhawk would be shot, and one round was enough to bring down the bird for 
maintenance. In June-August [2021], we lost control of Highway 1 and couldn’t supply by ground. If we did, it 
was a huge operation. We would lose a lot of guys, vehicles, supplies. My [Special operations forces] were 
running out of supplies.” 


The ANDSF Disintegrates 


Abdul Qayom Rahimi - former governor of Logar 


“Logar did not collapse at once, it took seven months. When I was appointed to Logar as a governor, every 
night for seven months | had to fight the Taliban. It was every night. They were coming to our posts and bases 
and fighting for 30 minutes. They would kill or injure a few people, then leave. Every night they did this. People 
in these posts became tired. There were snipers who shot at them from all sides.” 


“When there was a huge American base in Logar, when they left Logar, those bases remained with Afghan 
army. The strategy was, we go to geography where we can defend. Unfortunately, that did not happen, and we 
were scattered. Between me and outpost, it was 7 to 8 kilometers and that was filled with Taliban. Either we 
use helicopters, not possible, or go by road. Anytime we had to resupply, we had to fight. Those people did not 
have energy and always feared that they’d be killed. The road to Kabul was with us, but the Taliban would 
ambush. Before it collapsed, the Taliban started blocking the road. Three days before the collapse, | was in 
Kabul, | moved from Kabul because situation was not good in Logar. From the point | entered Logar, | was 
ambushed from both sides and had to fight to the office. We had only Pul-a Alam city. It was behind a 
mountain, and we started working on bases around the mountain, but the Taliban fought us every night to 
prevent us from making bases. They sent people asking me to surrender, either | die or kill you | told them. This 
was a problem because they knew that others would not fight. There intelligence was so good that when | 
called for fire support, the Taliban had enough influence to prevent fire support. | knew they had at least five 
people in my office, our intelligence did not identify these people, the Taliban had people in intelligence as well. 
No one told me not to fight or surrender, | said no. The army did not fight, but to me, it looked like someone 
told them not to fight. Nobody came to help me. | had unit 333, police commandos, one kandak of army 
commandos, and a police HQ near my office. They told me that Ghazni was taken and that all the Taliban had 
left Ghazni for Logar. These people told me on paper that they were prepared, had a strategy and ammo, but it 
took the Taliban two hours to take the [National Directorate of Security] and police. It took them one day to 
take my office. We had 40 people to fight them at my office with three Humvees and a few rocket launchers. 
We were not well equipped. | know | had to stand until the last moment. This was the situation in Logar. When 
they arrested me there were only 12 people alive from the original 40. When | came out to be taken to see the 
governor, and was arrested | saw thousands of Talibs...When | came out of my office, | saw dead bodies around 
my office. At a glance it was more than 100 people. There was a commando who put me in a car then moved 
me around the city showing me to soldiers and saying they would kill me. Thinking so no problem, | kill your 
people and now you kill me. Everyone was spitting on me saying bad things and trying to beat or shoot me. 
They wanted to humiliate me.” 


“| didn’t see many American weapons. It was the mostly Russian weapons, however the main unit fighting 
aggressively in my office was equipped with American weapons. They finally took me to a Taliban governor in 
an area outside the city. They asked me why | fought. There is an Afghan saying, ‘I buy the war with money,’ 
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and | say Taliban should not think that we cannot fight. Governor says you are buying war with money, and now 
money is finished and lost the war. They were talking about killing me and then someone called from Doha 
saying not to kill him and the Taliban governor was very upset. Says the lower ranking people will be upset if we 
don’t kill him, but leadership says don’t kill so they are releasing to Kabul.” 


Former Afghan military intelligence officer 


“Three days before the collapse | was with the corps commander en route to Kunduz, which was my duty 
station. On the way to Kunduz, the pilot received instructions that the aircraft must go to Baghlan to collect 
money from some banks. We picked up a lot of cash. Then we flew to Kunduz. Because the security was so 
bad, we couldn’t land at first. Finally, after 30 minutes of circling above the airport we landed. After that | went 
to my battalion, and | noticed that a lot of our comrades were ready to fight against the Taliban. After a day the 
Taliban surrounded the corps. They were so close that they were shouting at us to disarm. They said the 
government had already surrendered, and if we wanted to live, don’t fight us. Some people took off their 
uniforms and put on civilian clothes.” 


“One day before the collapse, we were surrounded. Our battalion set up a convoy of nearly 50 Humvees to 
escape to Takhar. We got ambushed and at that point the government had collapsed. The civilians in Andarab 
district in Baghlan disarmed our convoy. We had no choice. Some of the civilians were armed but they basically 
forced us. | don’t think there was any connection between the civilians and the Taliban. They wanted our 
weapons so they could use them in the future against the Taliban. We then used civilian cars to flee to our 
homes in Kabul and other provinces. Equipment that was lost: 50 to 55 Humvees, RPGs, M4 rifles, pistols, 
M249s, M240s, night vision devices, and laser guided equipment. | can give you the names of comrades who 
were interrogated by the Taliban. Some committed suicide because they had no choice.” 


Atta Noor - former governor of Balkh Province 


“A day before Mazar collapsed we were provided with 300 M-16 rifles. We noticed later that they didn’t have 
any bullets or magazines. | contacted a commander of the military corps to ask what was happening. He said 
he would send private cars to bring bullets and magazines, but he didn’t do that. There were depots for 
ammunition that were being given to Taliban terrorists but not to us. On August 14th the government asked all 
pilots and people running the air force to come to Kabul. This was again intentionally done so Mazar would fall 
to the Taliban. That was the intention of the government. | myself went to the front lines in Mazar. In one clip 
you can see on Facebook I’m standing by the gate of Mazar leading to Balkh district giving assurances to my 
people that everyone will be okay and to stand against terrorists. At that point the Taliban fired some bullets 
and two of my bodyguards were killed five meters away from me. You can see the depth of my tragedy and my 
good intentions to stand there. | was swapping my positions to check on the front lines when | heard that the 
security commander of the 209th Corps and all his forces surrendered to the Taliban. It seemed as if 
everything was pre-planned. The government didn’t really have any intention of standing against them.” 


“Ghani, Saleh, Mohib, and Fazly bluffed about having tanks, artillery, ammunitions, and people. But the 
soldiers didn’t really exist. Most of the fighting in last days leading to collapse was done by uprising groups. We 
asked both Ghani and U.S. to equip these forces because that was the only alternative to stand against 
Taliban. Both Ghani and our allies told us they could not provide assistance or weapons to the uprising forces. 
What really led to the collapse was security and uprising forces had no logistics to support them.” 


“The Afghan government in many scenarios tried to kill me through militias or the Taliban. In Kaldar district in 
Balkh | went to stand against the Taliban, but there was a plot hatched within the Afghan government and | lost 
some of my commanders and some ammunition to Taliban. However, in the end the Taliban did not succeed.” 


General Sami Sadat - former Afghan Army corps commander 


“All operations became defensive, and we were not allowed to conduct offensive operations. We would get 
intelligence about Taliban massing, Taliban preparing IED factories, but unfortunately, at times, we were not 
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allowed to do anything about it. In the meantime, the Taliban continued to attack district centers, they also 
waged assassination campaigns in large cities like Kandahar, Kabul, Jalalabad, Herat...which was not in the 
agreement. So, there was a gray area the Taliban used very effectively, especially the Haqqanis.” 


Former senior Afghan national security official 


“Those districts which were part of the resistance in the past and we thought would be the bastion of 
resistance this time were the first ones to fall. And that demoralized more people, even in Kabul. If Kabul was 
to fall, where do you go? So, people assumed that this mountainous territory around Panjshir and Baghlan, 
Badakhshan and Takhar... these would be the areas that we could go to and continue resistance if there was 
nowhere else left. But then these were the first places to fall to the Taliban and they took it so easily without 
any resistance. The people on the ground didn’t fight. It made everyone more and more nervous.” 


Hekmat Karzai - former deputy minister of foreign affairs 


“In the last four years 45,000 security forces have been martyred. Imagine that. Imagine these numbers. | 
mean, these are not for God’s sakes simple numbers, these are huge numbers. How can you relate to that? 
How can people really rationalize that? Because these are families, these are somebody's husband, 
somebody’s sons, somebody’s father. We were dealing with all of that.” 


“Ghani was more interested in the tactical daily engagements on small minor issues rather than the big 
strategic issues that the country was facing. | mean for God's sake, we had provinces falling and he would still 
bloody hold National Procurement Council meetings for four hours. He would hold urban planning meetings 
while we had districts falling, | mean the guy had completely wrong priorities on so many different levels.” 


Fawzia Koofi - Former Deputy Speaker of Parliament 


“When Badakhshan, for instance, collapsed, | came from Doha to Kabul to meet some of the security forces 
who fled to Tajikistan and were brought back to Kabul. | asked them why they fled their areas and check posts. 
The responses | got were basic things that wouldn’t make sense to any foreigner or international leader. They 
told me that once one strategic security check post collapsed the rest of the district also collapsed. They told 
me that people at that security check post were not provided with food for four days. They had not been paid 
for six months; they had not visited their families. All of these small factors contributed.” 


“When this collapse happened, people didn't know who was doing what, there was a lot of miscommunication. 
When | talked to the security officers about why they had to flee they told me that someone in the government, 
somebody from Kabul, called somebody and said you have to flee. There was a lot of miscommunication, no 
one knew who that person was. But there were a lot of rumors that actually the president, or | don't know, the 
palace, or the security advisor, or the ministry of defense, or the ministry of interior called them, and said you 
have to flee. You have to leave everything to Taliban.” 


General Besmullah Taban - former director of the criminal investigative division of the Afghan National Police 


“Some local police joined the Taliban with their kits and supplies, like radios, that they take home. Once they 
lost backup/reinforcements support from the government, they had to either join or leave their villages. Also, 
police were lacking equipment, water, etc. It was the Taliban’s strategy to then go in and negotiate or pay the 
police to just go home. They would say we will send you home and pay you if you just give up.” 


Former Afghan Army corps commander 


“In the final days before collapse, the fighting in Maimana, Faryab and Sar-e Pul went well by the 1st brigade. 
The fighting was severe and continued into August 14 and we inflicted more casualties on the Taliban. On 
August 14, we were fighting on multiple fronts as the Taliban were taking over Mazar. | was in my office when | 
was told that Mazar city fell to the Taliban, and | was surprised to hear that despite the intense fighting, Mazar 
fell. The air brigade left HQ and the pilots flew to Kabul and even Uzbekistan, | was told. | also got a word that 
Atta called on the pilots to stop bombing, to prevent AAF from mistakenly bombing uprising forces.” 
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“The Army Chief of Staff, Alizai, called me to inquire about the whereabouts of Dostum, Atta, and Mohaqeq. My 
response was that | am not aware of where they are and | am responsible to protect my soldiers. When | asked 
Alizai about the air brigade and the pilots, Alizai hung up on me. | called Dostum to find out that he was already 
in Hairatan. | asked my driver to take me to Hairatan, and we took an alternative, secure route to Hairatan. 
When | arrived in Hairatan, there was no one. Atta, Dostum and Mohaqeq had already crossed the bridge. In 
Hairatan, | was joined by [National Directorate of Security] provincial chief [and] the [Provincial Chief of Police]. 
Atta had told the Uzbek authorities to let us in to Uzbekistan, which they did.” 


Former senior Afghan National Security Official 


“The head of the [Presidential Protective Service] told us before | went to see the president that Taliban were in 
the city, around 10 o’clock... The Taliban [had] said they were not going to enter city, and Rahimi said that that 
was a commitment he had from the Taliban. So, we were contacting them to issue a statement and | asked my 
secretary, as is common in Afghan meetings, to bring us some green tea, and he went and brought the tray 
himself. What a minute, what happened to the server? He said, there’s no one left. So, people in our offices 
had abandoned and they had gone... | went to update the president on what the efforts were, the Taliban 
issued a statement, we looked at the statement, and the statement was conditional. They had issued a tricky 
one, they said... we don’t want to enter Kabul, but the government is responsible for maintaining order. And we 
knew that there were pockets of Taliban that were already in Kabul; the night before they tried to break in to 
Pul-e-Charki prison and a thousand Taliban had marched on the prison. | don’t know what happened, they got 
an order, they stood down. They didn’t attack it, if they did, they could’ve taken it. But we knew at least a 
thousand Taliban are already in the city, more possible. So that condition meant they’re not negotiating.” 


“[By around] 10 or 11, we no longer had a consolidated security force. | spoke to Siraj, the head of NDS, 
later...he said, ‘When President called me and made that request to get people out to keep order in Kabul, in 
my department that previously numbered at 500, | didn’t even have 20’... And the forces that were in Kabul 
never were ready for big fight, they could deal with an insurgent here or there and deal with robberies and 
thieves and others, but they were not prepped to fight. So, the police outside the airport, for example, they all 
abandoned. And that day, most people who came to work came in civilian clothes, those who were working in 
offices; what | mean civilian clothes, they didn’t even wear suits, they came in the Afghan clothes. Some of 
these police and military officers and NCOs who came, they wore their clothes under their uniforms. By around 
11 o'clock, people had taken off their uniforms and thrown them out and started walking like they’re civilians.” 


General Hibatullah Alizai - former Afghan Army general 


“| got a report that said these guys, Noor and Dostum and so on, went to India and got money from India to 
create a resistance in the North. That is good, but that money should have gone to the Afghan government to 
pay ANDSF forces’ salaries. That should have been directed to the central government to be distributed 
lawfully. The Emirates gave Dostum about 200 brand new Land Cruisers. Well, when Jowzjan fell, you saw the 
Taliban got those Land Cruisers. Every country did this; they would talk to Dostum or whoever and give them 
money. They paid them, not the Afghan government. Meanwhile, | as a commander was requesting money for 
operations and supplies, but | could not get it from the government. But Dostum got money just from making 
phone calls to the Indians. That funding should have gone to the central government and central bank.” 


“The leaders in Herat wanted to flee. | told the commandos not to let them flee; they have to stay and fight. We 
even had to secure their helicopter to make sure they didn’t run away. These leaders should have gone to jail, 
but now they are in the U.S. and Europe. They have no problems with the Taliban now, because they 
surrendered without fighting. If there were no commandos, they would not fight. We were running everywhere 
deploying commandos trying to support them.” 


“In June, when most districts fell, we took control of major cities. We thought Helmand would be the first to fall. 
We didn’t want that because it would have a big negative impact on morale for the ANDSF and a big positive 
impact for the Taliban. So, we sent support to Helmand. Then places like Nimruz and Jowzjan were falling like 
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dominos. We had to consolidate troops to big cities. So, in mid-July there was a consolidation plan to keep 
Kabul, Mazar, Herat, Kandahar, etc. all safe. But the palace did not trust me because they thought | was a pro- 
American person. Then it was too late for the consolidation plan. | felt the only thing we could do was keep 
Kabul safe and reset.” 


“On Aug 14th, | presented a plan to Ghani to protect Kabul. We would keep Kabul safe and recruit there to 
rebuild forces. We would treat Kabul as basically a new country, because by then we would’ve lost everything 
else. In 5 to 10 years, we can rebuild a force. | wanted to bring all the aircraft to Kabul and strike the Taliban 
around Kabul to keep them weak while we rebuilt our forces. | told commanders to bring remaining soldiers to 
Kabul. But the plan did not work because [Resolute Support] would not support. They said everything was 
finished. | was fighting with RS until 19:00, maybe later, on the last night. RS leadership said the only way is to 
leave, and they would fly us out.” 


“| was not surprised because when | left the North, | said the North was like a kid. You have to watch it every 
hour of every day. You need to fix every issue ASAP. Morale in the north was at its peak, but in 24 hours it could 
fall. The politics of the north are complex. Dostum was talking behind the scenes with the Taliban. Atta Noor 
was, too. We focused on the south because we did not want the Taliban to win their homeland. We thought the 
North could be controlled. The South was the Taliban’s support network. We wanted to hold them there, and 
that’s what we did. But, yeah, that happened in the North.” 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


“On the last day, the AAF was not active, the special forces weren’t active. The commandos had good actions in 
Helmand and Nimruz, Ghazni, and other places. But the AAF was not useful in the last days. It was just used for 
selling some things. Selling chairs, tables, dealing with personal business, not government business. The AAF 
also couldn’t maintain themselves in the last days, but | don’t think it was their problem, that was the U.S. 
government contractor company responsibility, and they didn’t work in the last days, that was the problem.” 


“They did not use all the aircraft or forces to fight the Taliban. They used the aircraft for personal works, they 
would send it to a province and transport things from there. Who might order this? It might be a minister, or a 
parliament member, or another powerful government person. And big problem is if you are an AAF [pilot] and 
then the AAF commander tells you that you must do this, well you must do it or you don’t have a job. This was 
the main problem in air force, it was not used against Taliban, it was used for moving things at special request. 
If you have an MD-530, its good for attacking, but they did not use it against the Taliban.” 


“The commanders were setting the conditions, the commanders say don’t fight, but the soldiers would like to 
fight. The commanders had deals going with the Taliban. Commanders gave the Taliban ammunition, they paid 
for the Taliban, they paid the Taliban money...They gave them Humvee tanks, the Taliban say surrender, leave 
the equipment. The commanders were giving all these things to the Taliban, ammunition, selling ammunition 
to the Taliban. They are selling it to the Taliban. Taliban take all the things and selling it in Pakistan.” 


General Fida Pirzada - former Afghan provincial chief of police 


“That reminds me of the process of handing over the districts and the province. When it began, the Taliban 
were trying to find someone in the military from whom they could get all the ammunition and supplies. At the 
same time, military officers were trying to find a Taliban connection so that they could negotiate for their lives. 
The Taliban were trying to quickly get munitions and transfer those munitions to a safe place or transfer them 
to Pakistan. So, then the military officers are exchanging munitions for agreements, they are doing this just to 
save their lives. It became a business, a person thinks, ‘Okay, Herat collapsed, Kandahar collapsed.’ Everyone 
is trying to figure out, ‘Okay, how do we hand over the district just to save our life?’” 


“The Taliban sent emissaries to speak to elders in the center to find out who the police chief was. The Taliban 
was gathering intelligence. For example, in Wardak, if the chief of police in the center was from Faryab, the 
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Taliban would tell other Taliban in Faryab to put pressure on the commander's family to get the officer to give 
up the forces. These were the methods the Taliban used to pressure police chiefs and others.” 


“The MOI minister came five days before the collapse while | was giving an award to an officer. But there was 
some insider Taliban that had noticed that | gave an award, and the Taliban right away called the awardee and 
said that they’d kill his father if he doesn’t leave Wardak immediately. He left immediately; | could not find him. | 
sent three or four police officers away because they were getting threats by phone or from their family members.” 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


Although the AAF did not lose their morale until the end, the INTERVIEWEE stated, the ground forces were 
demoralized because they were often not resupplied in time. He described [soldiers killed in action] lying on 
the battlefield for 5 to 7 days, with no transport available to evacuate them; ANDSF were calling their 
commanders, but not getting any response. In Kandahar, the ANA was losing ground and the circle of friendly 
forces was shrinking rapidly. The AAF was bombing the Taliban and providing air Support, but as they went to 
refuel, the ANA lost the same checkpoints and was pushed back again. The INTERVIEWEE described calling the 
corps commander, the chief of staff, and the defense minister in the final days before Kandahar’s collapse, but 
no one answered; they were left of their own. As other pilots fled Kandahar, the INTERVIEWEE finally flew his 
MD530 to Daikundi, where he picked up an Mi17 to fly to Kabul. 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


Over the last days in Mazar-e-Sharif, their base was under attack day and night. They lost several pilots, some 
having taken small arms fire. INTERVIEWEE noted that his squadron thought that they were winning up until 
almost a week or two weeks before they lost Mazar-e-Sharif when they started noticing Afghan forces were 
taking a lot of casualties. 


In general, lack of ammunition, food, and water were a problem. One squadron commander visited a base in 
the North, and when he left, those forces had only a single magazine [of ammunition] left. The Taliban had cut 
off ground lines/roads, so forces relied more on helicopters. This overworked the pilots and meant the planes 
needed maintenance they were not getting; when the U.S. pulled contractors out, maintenance had already 
fallen behind. Towards the end in Mazar-e-Sharif, INTERVIEWEE’s squadron was running extremely low on fuel, 
too. 


INTERVIEWEE explained that in the beginning of the year, their capabilities were very good, and they were 
supporting commandos. But in the last month or two, they were also supporting the ANA and ANP in northern 
Afghanistan. They were flying so many missions that the tempo tired out pilots. They lost a lot of pilots on 
missions; some were tired and crashing. Effectively, capabilities in Mazar-e-Sharif had been decreasing over 
the month or two before Kabul fell. 


INTERVIEWEE’s squadron also had to fly down to Helmand, which, unlike Mazar-e-Sharif, was a very large 
mission with 500 commandos. INTERVIEWEE’s job was to move the commandos around and into the fight. So, 
his squadron was not conducting special ops but more combat operations. INTERVIEWEE explained that they 
had stopped running special operations missions, dropping forces behind enemy lines, about 6 months before 
Mazar-e-Sharif fell. INTERVIEWEE shared that Helmand was a bloody fight; every time INTERVIEWEE dropped 
off commandos, they loaded a bunch of casualties into his bird to take back home. 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


The INTERVIEWEE and a handful of other pilots were then asked by their commander to go to Helmand. In 
Helmand, where General Sadat was leading the fight, the situation was even worse. The fighting was in the 
streets, inside people’s homes; the Taliban were conducting suicide attacks and using people as human 
shields. The Afghan military was at a serious disadvantage because they could not shoot for fear of civilian 
causalities. 
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Around August 11 or 12, probably the 11th, the INTERVIEWEE went to Lashkar Gah. One of their helicopters was 
hit by more than 10 bullets, and the INTERVIEWEE knew then that Lashkar Gah was going to fall. Evacuating 
400 ANDSF soldiers from the city was not easy, he said, but the INTERVIEWEE’s colleagues managed—in the 
INTERVIEWEE’s opinion, this evacuation went smoothly because of Taliban cooperation (“connections of 
Taliban.”) On August 11 or 12, the INTERVIEWEE went to Kandahar. By then, morale was very low in Kandahar 
because Lashkar Gah had fallen, and Lashkar Gah had always been key to capturing Kandahar. 


Before the 12th, the INTERVIEWEE stated, civilian planes were not allowed to fly into Kandahar; but on the 
afternoon of the 12th, the INTERVIEWEE saw a chartered plane arriving to the airfield. Many people on the 
base said that the chartered plane carried [Hamid] Karzai, who had come to speak to Kandahar’s leaders. The 
plane then departed to Kabul after two or three hours. Before it departed, however, the tower controller 
begged the charter pilot to let him onto the plane; it seemed he knew that Kandahar would fall that night. 


Around 9:30 to 11 p.m., the INTERVIEWEE embarked on a flight above Kandahar city. “[In] Kandahar city, we 
didn’t see anything. There was no movement, we didn’t see any Talibs, any vehicles on the streets. [We] just saw 
one checkpoint, which was burning. Nothing else. It was very quiet.” The INTERVIEWEE then went into his 
commander’s office that housed ScanEagle (they were the connection between air, ground, and the main Air 
Force in Kabul). The INTERVIEWEE requested that ScanEagle observe what was going on inside the city. 
ScanEagle had said “everything was fine, nothing happened.” Around 12:30 a.m., the INTERVIEWEE saw some 
movement of vehicles coming from the governor’s office and some small bases around Kandahar’s center—more 
than 100 vehicles, maybe 200 or 300. The INTERVIEWEE’s commander called to tell the ground commander 
that they could provide air support if necessary, but the ground forces replied “there is no fight.” According to the 
INTERVIEWEE, the ground command had been asked by Kabul to leave Kandahar. As the vehicles left Kandahar, 
the INTERVIEWEE watched his colleagues crying. “They couldn’t do anything...Before Kandahar fell, everyone 
was telling us we have to fight as much as we can in Kandahar, because if the Taliban take over Kandahar, they 
will be the winner of the fight. And it happened, it happened without any fight on that night.” 


Former ANDSF spokesman 


“I do not consider this a military defeat. | consider it a political defeat... Nowhere in Afghanistan did the Taliban 
take over territory with military power and tactics; it was all political maneuvers.” 


“Soldiers’ salaries and the things they should have had were not provided by their commanders. All the 
soldiers could do was sell their personal weapons in the local market because they knew they would only get 
30 percent of their pay. For instance, their sanitary and hygiene stuff, like toothbrushes and sheets, they were 
not getting even though they knew the commander was getting them from Kabul. Salaries were not sufficient 
to feed their families, either. But the point was really about the commanders. Everyone up the chain was 
corrupt. So, they had to do what they could. There was no political or regional compromise or understanding 
between groups. It was just personal decisions by soldiers.” 


Former Badakhshan provincial chief of police 


When the INTERVIEWEE arrived in Badakhshan, the Taliban controlled 26 of the 28 districts; only the provincial 
capital Faizabad and one other district were under government control. All the ANDSF in those 26 captured 
districts had either escaped to Tajikistan or into the mountains for protection, enabling the Taliban to seize a 
lot of ammunition and heavy weapons. When the INTERVIEWEE arrived, he worked on plans with the senior 
ANDSF leaders in Faizabad to build an offensive ring to defend the area; they did that without any central 
government support and did their best to control Faizabad district. In Faizabad, they tried to control the airport 
in order to bring in personnel and ammunition from the central government, but that didn’t happen. They also 
tried to recruit more personnel from the locals and tried to capture Argo district to better protect the area. But 
the Taliban had more fighters and weapons. “We were short on everything,” the INTERVIEWEE said. Faizabad’s 
defenders also could not get into contact with MOD/MOI ministers (despite trying for weeks, he could not get a 
hold of either of the ministers on the phone), which hurt morale. The INTERVIEWEE cited weak leadership as 
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the biggest challenge in defending Faizabad; he said that there was a lack of leadership and an inability to 
coordinate to establish the necessary units to fight the Taliban. 


Shah Mahmood Miakhel - former deputy minister of defense 


“We had so many checkpoints; there were 1,200 in the entire country. Most were not strategically placed, either. 
Most checkpoints were established to support international forces, rather than based on any strategy to protect 
Afghan people or Afghan infrastructure. After the U.S. left these bases, they were handed over to the security 
forces. Bases were not being protected by the air force or special forces. They were essentially sitting ducks. They 
were useless checkpoints that brought casualties and no achievements. When one was taken over in Nimroz, | 
asked why we had that checkpoint. | was told it was built because the U.S. had a post nearby. But the U.S. had 
left the area 3 years ago, and the checkpoint was still there. If forces were to leave an area, though, that had 
political ramifications. People would think the government was leaving because the area was not important.” 


Halim Fidai - former provincial governor of Paktia 


In the 4 to 5 months prior to the collapse Mr. Fidai witnessed people: (1) Not fighting, and (2) beginning to flee 
the country, which gave the Taliban a huge morale boost. In Paktia, specifically, the governor who took over 
from Mr. Fidai met with elders sent by the Taliban. After rejecting their offer, fighting began and the governor 
fled the province. When the Taliban arrived in Kabul on the 15th of August, Mr. Fidai was in his home in the 5th 
district. After being told the Taliban had entered the city, he moved around to several different locations within 
Kabul to evade capture. Mr. Fidai was told that the Taliban had overtaken his home, seized his belongings and 
were looking for him. He contacted General Miller who quickly made a plan for Mr. Fidai to flee the country on 
August 24. 


General Masoud Andarabi - former minister of interior 


“Lam one of the believers that it was more of a political failure than a military failure. It was more of a political 
collapse that led to the army collapse. Nobody wanted to die for Ghani...die for people who were here to rob 
the country.” 


General Sami Sadat - former Afghan Army corps commander 


“I think the U.S. tried until the very last moment and pushed the Afghan government, both political leaders and 
also military leaders, to reduce the ANDSF's footprint in order to consolidate forces and also be able to hold the 
ground tight... Because the forces were spread [thin], they couldn't properly control where they were and they 
were now vulnerable to enemy attacks.” 


Exodus 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


Two weeks before he left, he sent his family to Kabul because he saw that the situation on the ground was 
worsening, losing lots of checkpoints, ANA being pushed backed towards the airfield. On August 13, the day he 
left, he saw that the A29s took off, but he lost contact with them. The MD530s and A29s were operating on an 
alternating schedule—when the A29s were in the air, the MD530s were refueling. The INTERVIEWEE flew 
another sortie, shooting 14 rockets in 5 different areas, and then landed again. He saw that there was no one 
left; the MiL7s and UH6Os were gone. His two other squadron pilots told him that they had left because the 
ANA was almost at the walls of the airfield. The INTERVIEWEE decided that he couldn’t do anything by himself, 
so he took his MD530 and flew to Daikundi. 


The INTERVIEWEE had his own tracker, so Air Force leadership tracked him from Kabul. After landing in 
Daikundi, the INTERVIEWEE called the Air Force in Kabul and asked them what he should do. After several 
hours, they brought fuel and an Mi17. Because his MD530 could not fly high altitudes, he covered his aircraft 
and flew the Mi17 over the mountains. He landed in Kabul around 11 p.m. 
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The INTERVIEWEE first determined the status of all flyable aircraft in Kabul; they had 12 MD530s ready to fly, 
as well as 17 MD530 pilots. He told his commander that they were able to provide 360-degree protection of 
Kabul and asked for his orders: “Tell us to fight or leave the area.” The commander said that the Taliban would 
not be able to enter Kabul, and he forbade anyone from leaving the area. The commander then left to speak to 
the media, stating that no one can enter Kabul, when in fact, the Taliban were already near the Palace. 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


The situation the night INTERVIEWEE flew to Uzbekistan was dire. INTERVIEWEE’s squadron took their M4s, 
night-vision goggles, etc.—basically all their equipment—packed up into their aircraft and flew off. INTERVIEWEE 
reported that his squadron had only one other bird which they crashed the night before, so they left it behind. 


During the flight, General Safi, an A29 pilot, was shot down and crashed. INTERVIEWEE’s MI17 went back and 
picked up Safi. INTERVIEWEE’s bird had to land 3 more times on their way out to pick up A29 pilots who were 
forced to land in route to Uzbekistan. One had suffered small arms fire, and the others had maintenance 
issues. The INTERVIEWEE’s crew had to swoop them up. Several were wounded when the crew arrived in 
Uzbekistan. Prior to INTERVIEWEE’s landing, a C208 had already flown into Uzbekistan. INTERVIEWEE reported 
that Uzbeks were shocked at seeing the wounded and overall state of the group/aircraft. The Afghans 
explained Mazar-e-Sharif had fallen, and this was their emergency stop. In Uzbekistan, INTERVIEWEE 
reportedly learned Kabul had fallen. 


Former Afghan Air Force Pilot 


On August 13, after 3 a.m., the pilots had no connection with the Air Force [command] in Kabul. The networks 
were not working, and the INTERVIEWEE could not ask for command instructions. Around 4 a.m., the base was 
receiving rocket fire from all directions. Previously, the INTERVIEWEE had been told that if rockets fell on the 
base, the pilots should go to their helicopters. Around 5 or 6 a.m., everyone knew that Kandahar had fallen. At 
7 or 8a.m., the INTERVIEWEE’s squadron commander finally connected with Kabul’s AAF commander, who 
told them to wait. They waited until 12 or 1 p.m. to take off, having heard rumors that there were many Talibs 
or Taliban sympathizers inside the Air Force (and base). The INTERVIEWEE left on the last helicopter, although 
some had tried to prevent the plane from leaving. During takeoff, the plane was shot at from within the base. 
When the INTERVIEWEE left Kandahar, “there was no fuel.” The plan was to refuel in Ghazni or some other 
province, but those provinces had already fallen. Instead, they landed in Daikundi and refueled using a small 
tanker that they carried from Kandahar; it was enough to get them to Bamiyan, where they refueled again and 
arrived in Kabul by 6 or 7 in the evening. 


Evacuation from Kabul Airport 


Infantry Officer - U.S. Marine Corps 


“I think, sorry if | misremember, evening of the 15th or 16th is when Kabul fell. ANDSF evaporated. Security 
around the airport disappeared and the Afghans started flooding in. We went out and got 200 to 300 Marines 
on deck by that point, of the 1,000 we needed. So, we pushed the civilians off the runway to the civilian 
terminal by about 02:00. We had a couple break through until that night but the next morning tens of 
thousands came attempting to get through the airport. The next day was us clearing the runway again to bring 
in more Marines and soldiers via aircraft. By the 17th | think was when the security agreement with the Taliban 
was made. Obviously, they had very different [rules of engagement] and pushed the civilians back and secured 
their end of the airport perimeter. By then we had our reinforcement begin to arrive. For the next two weeks, 
we secured the gates. | flew out on the 29th.” 


“When | first got there, the airfield got breached about 22:00 on the 15th. The morning of the 16th we had 
tens of thousands of civilians coming in.... there was the civilian terminal and gates on either side. The W gate 
to the right as we were facing it, that got breached pretty quickly. We saw a couple of individuals coming in with 
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AKs.... They were shooting them in an effort to get more civilians in and make a more chaotic situation...They 
got lost in the crowd but eventually we ID’d them again, and they engaged us. There were probably at least 40 
or 50 Marines who saw them and killed them. Probably three individuals in that situation. And then the evening 
before we’d also taken some contact after civilians had broken through, after we’d gotten them back to civilian 
terminal, they’d broken through again.... From there the command and control and communication was 
incredibly difficult. We were using these weird kind of radios that security forces that had been there initially 
had been using. So there wasn’t a lot of communication infrastructure. The reporting aspect wasn’t great and | 
didn’t have access to a radio where | could be listening in. So my situational awareness wasn’t great. My sniper 
position overlooking the N gate on the berm just above it, they took sporadic small arms fire. They fired 
probably eight or a dozen disabling shots ....1 heard stories of a situation our Bravo company took, they had 
some of the Afghan [National Directorate of Security] forces with them, one of the NDS guys got shot by a 
sniper outside the wire. He went down and the NDS forces outside the wire thought it had come from inside 
the wire and there was a little bit of a fight between Bravo Company and them...” 


“It was really a crapshoot. Sometimes consular officers would be in general areas of the gate, but they were 
never up to where the actual processing was going on. My XO spent a lot of time wading into the crowd and 
looking at people’s docs and if they passed his muster, this was a very young captain in the Marine Corps, 
they'd get back of him into the line and then somebody else would check them out, or if we had a consular 
officer there they’d give them the thumbs up. If they got the thumbs up they would wait for bus and if thumbs 
down we had another gate we’d push them out of. In a four- to five-hour period it went from American citizens 
only to we’re going to start taking SIV app, to anybody...and then it got shut off again. It seemed very sporadic 
and there wasn’t a lot of communication about what to look for. Not a lot of forethought about what we were 
going to be dealing with.” 


“The guy [in the prominent airport photo] grabbing the baby and pulling it over the C wires, that was one of my 
guys, | was right behind him when it happened. For children, especially, it was trying to help out where we 
could. That happened at the E gate. The people had been there for a few days already.....It was almost kind of 
random. There wasn’t a lot of thought put into it. If you see somebody you could help, you'd try to bring them in 
if you could without the crowd going nuts. That was the tough part of it, seeing women and children in this 
terrible situation. You feel impotent, you couldn’t help them out at all.” 


“One of the things that was pretty frustrating, inevitably you’d look down, and first layers of crowd would be 
military age males, trying to be the first ones in line, which was frustrating because if they’d done their job and 
stood up for their country they wouldn’t be in that situation.” 


“There was mixed direction on whether we should destroy or make vehicles inoperable. Some guys were told to 
and then stopped; other guys told not to. Some Marines went around on their own, trying to make them so you 
couldn’t use them. ...All the stuff | think we left behind | think could be fixed and used eventually.” 


“I think it could have gone a lot more smoothly and effectively if we had been willing to start earlier on...if we 
had maintained more locations out of the country, if we could have started it six months prior.” 


Former Senior Afghan national security official 


“On the 14th, | found out that one of my staff members had been on an evacuation list. He told me the 
Americans told him that he could be on the last flight out...And | said, there’s an evacuation list? Are we on it or 
not? He said, ‘I don’t know, | can ask.’ And later that day when | was talking with [Special Representative for 
Afghanistan] Tom West, | asked him, | said, ‘Are we on an evacuation list or something, if this deal doesn’t work 
out, will we still be evacuated or not?’ He said, ‘Is that a request?’ | said, ‘Well, should | make a request?’ He 
said, ‘Send me something in writing.’ And when | sent him a request, his response was noncommittal. He said, 
‘Noted.’ And so | got concerned, | felt like, well, our allies are going to abandon us, and we had intelligence that 
came from the U.S., that came from us, that came from independent sources, that the Pakistanis wanted 
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President Ghani’s head and all of his close aides would be killed. It wasn’t about dying, | had already made 
terms with that....But at that point it felt like, what, are we being left to die?” 


Infantry officer - U.S. Marine Corps 


The interviewee says “It was like a zombie war,” the only way to describe it (references World War Z movie). 
The interviewee continues that they had no cover, there was a frantic sea of people, and Taliban with AKs were 
among those in the crowd. At one point, the interviewee describes a situation in which the Taliban began 
shooting into and across the crowd of Afghans, which resulted in some civilian causalities. 


Aftermath 


Former Afghan military intelligence officer 


“The Taliban are going after former ANDSF on a daily basis. They search their homes and if they cannot find 
the individual they will go after their family members. They punish their family until the person they are looking 
for surrenders. They will arrest Someone at their home and beat them all the way to the police station. The 
Taliban fear these forces because they think these people might be against them one day or have connections 
to the opposition fighting the Taliban.” 


“Since the collapse | have relocated four times. Recently | moved from my home province to another province 
where the people don’t know my background. If they find out anything | will be executed. | think my former 
colleagues who have been recruited by the Taliban are providing information about us. A friend of mine worked 
with the NDS with his brother. The Taliban tried to find them, but they moved quickly. If the Taliban find them, 
they will kill them. If people pass information to the Taliban, they get a reward.” 


“The Taliban are using biometric devises to detect and find former ANDSF. They take fingerprints and if there is 
a match, they take the individual to the police station. A lot of NDS, ANA, and ANP officers were arrested 
through the use of biometric devices. Some are still in prison right now. Their families have no food or money. If 
the Taliban continue with this [these families] won’t last, they will collapse.” 


Infantry Officer - U.S. Marine Corps 


“And you’ve got guys who certainly do deserve to come to the U.S. who aren’t able to, and they've got a target 
on their back. The Taliban knows where they are and how to find them. It’s like we gave this guy a rope and 
noose around his neck and then kicked the chair out from under him.” 


General Besmullah Taban - former director of the criminal investigative division of the Afghan National Police 


“Some stuff [police equipment] was out of commission, but a lot went to the Taliban. Today, | got a message 
from my mother that the Taliban sent people to my family’s house asking for my gun. They are looking for 
everything now, because there were systems showing which pistol or whatever belongs to whom. They are 
going through and trying to get that stuff.” 


Former Afghan Air Force pilot 


“In Pakistan, there are a lot of people, it is a big group. The Taliban wanted to kill these people, especially 
myself. They sent me a lot of documents, saying that | must go to them. And the people that worked with MOI, 
MOD, NDS, the majority go to Pakistan. All of them are in Pakistan and Iran.” 
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APPENDIX IV - HISTORICAL COMPARISONS OF THE U.S. APPROACH IN KOREA 
WITH THAT OF VIETNAM AND AFGHANISTAN 


Not counting its ongoing efforts in Ukraine, the U.S. military has mounted three large-scale security sector 
assistance (SSA) efforts in the last 72 years. Two of the three have been catastrophic failures. In Vietnam and 
Afghanistan, the United States spent years and billions of dollars training and equipping national armies, only 
to see them quickly collapse in the face of far less-equipped insurgencies once U.S. logistical, equipment 
enabler, and air support were withdrawn. The exception is South Korea—but the SSA effort there has taken 
seven decades at a cost of roughly $3 billion a year.969 


Why does the world’s mightiest superpower find it so hard to create self-sustaining armies in other countries? 
One part of the answer, as South Korea demonstrates, is that it is an inherently difficult, expensive, and time- 
consuming task. But a more basic reason is that the U.S. military has failed to examine the fundamental 
assumption on which those efforts are based: that superpower ways of waging war can be transplanted to 
smaller, poorer countries without factoring in the political or cultural context in which those armies operate or 
adapting its methods to the means at hand. 


In South Korea, the United States has had more than enough time to correct the problems inherent in its early 
approach—bridging gaps in language and cultural understanding, developing a literate pool of recruits and 
systematic methods of training them, and creating the institutional and logistical infrastructure for a large- 
scale military enterprise. (Over the same period, South Korea has developed a stable government and vibrant 
economy—bolstering the argument that political and economic stability help create strong armies, not the other 
way around.)9/0 


In Afghanistan and Vietnam, the United States tried to achieve similar results—working with unstable and 
corrupt governments, and with the clock ticking on self-imposed deadlines for U.S. withdrawal. In both places, 
the result was the creation of national armies that had a crippling dependence on U.S. methods, combat 
enablers, and equipment. That, combined with corruption and failures of leadership in their own ranks, eroded 
the will to fight and allowed a smaller and less-equipped enemy to prevail. 


South Korea: An Unusual Alignment of Interests 


The soldiers who greeted the first U.S. advisers in South Korea in the late 1940s were every bit as untrained as 
their counterparts in Vietnam of the 1960s or Afghanistan in the early 2000s. Many lacked even basic 
marksmanship skills. The South Korean army had few facilities and even less equipment; the country’s civic 
institutions and economy had been decimated by 40 years of Japanese occupation. “It could have been the 
American army in 1775,” said one U.S. officer at the time.974 


What the South Koreans didn’t know about fighting was matched by what U.S. military advisors didn’t know 
about Korea. The first postwar head of the U.S. military government in South Korea had to hastily reverse his 
order directing local Japanese officials to maintain their offices until their Korean replacements could be 
trained when the resulting wave of outrage made it clear how much Koreans hated their former overlords. 972 
U.S. advisors sometimes “delivered their lectures without the aid of interpreters, using drawings and sign 
language to get their message across,” a U.S. Army history of that era recounts.9’3 Others found themselves 
giving orders to Koreans anywhere from one to three ranks above their rank and level of experience—a 
significant problem in a culture that emphasized deference to elders.974 


In one key respect, the SSA mission in Korea was very different from later missions in Vietnam and Afghanistan. 
The U.S. military literally took control of the South Korean army in 1950, when a North Korean invasion south of 
the 38th parallel officially began the Korean War. The U.S, approach included granular details such as taking 
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control of promotion policies and budgets.9’5 Although it was not a formal monitoring and evaluation effort, 
advisors regularly reported up the chain of command about their units’ behavior and abilities.9”6 


That amount of direct U.S. control of another country’s military was not politically feasible in Vietnam or 
Afghanistan—and, as scholars Stephen Biddle, Julia Macdonald, and Ryan Baker have pointed out, it was 
possible in Korea only because of an unusual alignment of interests between the United States and South 
Korean President Syngman Rhee.977 


Before the invasion, Rhee had harbored expansionist plans of his own to take over North Korea and unify the 
peninsula, while the United States was only interested in maintaining its uneasy coexistence with its former 
ally, the Soviet Union. After the invasion, Rhee’s interest in restoring the status quo matched the U.S. interest 
in repelling Communist expansion in east Asia.978 That was not true in Vietnam and Afghanistan, where the 
United States and the respective national governments had very different definitions of what constituted an 
existential threat.279 


Vietnam and Afghanistan: Security Sector Assistance on a Deadline 


Neither the Korean War or the wars in Afghanistan and Vietnam were ever popular with the American public, but 
the Korean War at least had a military objective visible on a map: the 38th parallel, the line dividing the Korean 
peninsula between Soviet Union-controlled territory in the north and U.S.-controlled territory in the south. 98° 


In Vietnam and Afghanistan, the final goal was either unclear, unattainable, constantly shifting, or some 
combination of all three. And in both places, the United States made it clear from the outset that its plan was to 
eventually leave the fight in the hands of a local fighting force—a strategy that placated an American public 
unhappy with sending its soldiers to fight, but also told the enemy that sooner or later, U.S. troops would 

leave. 981 


In Vietnam, the United States made an attempt to learn from its mistakes in Korea. It sent plenty of advisors— 
roughly 11,000 at the height of the war.982 And in 1967, the Johnson administration created the Office of Civil 
Operations and Revolutionary Development Support, a top-to-bottom effort to establish an advisory presence 
“at every level of the South Vietnamese government, from the Presidential Palace in Saigon down to each of the 
country’s districts,” writes historian Andrew Gawthorpe. 988 


But the U.S. military’s efforts to train large numbers of advisors on an industrial scale were comically inadequate. 
Trainees read pamphlets with titles like, “The Vietnamese Peasant: His Value System,” which enlightened its 
readers with such insights as “the peasant...likes war movies.” 984 The same kind of cultural ignorance was 
evident in Afghanistan. “I heard [a U.S. military] briefer try to pronounce Gulbuddin Hekmatyar’s name,” wrote a 
CIA station chief in Pakistan in a 2009 memo, “then give up and say ‘we just call him Gubdin.’” 985 


The lack of a clear military goal, a constantly changing cast of advisors, and self-imposed deadlines for 
withdrawal all made it easier for the military to enable instead of teach. Vietnamese troops, for instance, were 
encouraged to depend on U.S.-supplied helicopters and trucks to take them into battle.98° South Vietnamese 
army units did not regularly go on patrol outside their bases until U.S. forces began to leave.98” 


The parallels to Afghanistan were evident to some observers even before the surge of 2010. 


“The [Afghan National Army] and the [south Vietnamese army] both became psychologically crippled by years of 
watching from the back seat as the Americans took charge of the war, and neither army learned to operate on 
its own or ever developed the ability to supply itself or hold the gains U.S. troops achieved,” national security 
experts Thomas H. Johnson and M. Chris Mason wrote in a 2009 article for Military Review.988 


Indeed, during the U.S. military surge, “the Americans were doing all the fighting, and the ANA were sitting by 
the side of road, doing very little,” retired Lt. Gen. David Barno told SIGAR in a recent interview. “The Afghans 
and Americans both liked it that way.” 989 Barno’s assessment was echoed by retired Lt. Gen. Ken Tovo, former 
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commander of the U.S. Army Special Operations Command. “The American soldier wants to go do it 
themselves,” Tovo told SIGAR. “You almost have to force them by saying their job is not to just do it—it is to 
create a partner who can do that.” 990 


The United States Used a One-Size-Fits-All Superpower Template for the ANDSF 


The United States employed a “mirror imaging” approach with the ANDSF—the practice of teaching other 
countries to fight the U.S. way, with ground troops protected by massive air support. That approach confined 
the Taliban to guerilla techniques and rural areas for years in Afghanistan, since the threat of U.S. or Afghan air 
strikes prevented the Taliban from massing its troops for a full-scale military assault. But when the U.S. troop 
withdrawal left Afghan ground forces unprepared for the Taliban surge in spring and summer 2021, the AAF 
was unable to protect those ground forces: It was crippled by a lack of qualified pilots and the withdrawal of 
U.S. maintenance contractors. 991 


Likewise, in Vietnam, the 1972 North Vietnamese so-called Easter Offensive was defeated with the help U.S. 
airpower, despite the start of U.S. troop withdrawals. 292 However, in 1975, without U.S. combat enablers or air 
support, the South Vietnamese army collapsed within weeks, and for reasons similar to the problems afflicting 
ANDSF troops last summer: a shortage of ammunition, spare parts, fuel, and U.S. air support.993 A Center for 
Naval Analyses analyst wrote in 2021, “The collapse of the foreign military when [U.S.] support is withdrawn— 
especially if it is withdrawn quickly—should be seen not as a bug in the U.S. model of security assistance, but 
rather as a feature of it.”994 


A former South Vietnamese Army officer, watching the fall of Kabul last August and remembering similarly 
chaotic scenes from Saigon in 1975, said, “They taught us to fight like rich men, even though we were living as 
poor men.” 295 In the end, the officer said that he cannibalized several helicopters for spare parts, 
commandeered one that was still airworthy, and took as many men as he could with him to sanctuary in a 
nearby country. It was a decision mirrored by Afghan pilots 46 years later in the summer of 2021.996 
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Forward 


Members of the Afghanistan After Action Review team read relevant 
documents and met with current and former Department of State 
employees from all ranks and levels. In many cases, those interviewed 
were still processing the fall of Kabul to the Taliban and the end of our 
20-year presence in Afghanistan, as well as the emotional trauma of 
working to help U.S. citizens, legal permanent residents, locally 
employed embassy staff, and at-risk Afghans leave the country under 
incredible duress. While most of our report is focused on “lessons 
learned” and ways in which the Department could better prepare for 
such events in the future, we were reminded time and again that the 
Department’s greatest asset is its people, including an extraordinary 
group of dedicated and talented professionals who worked tirelessly on 
the ground in Kabul, in Washington, and at other sites domestically and 
abroad to evacuate and assist as many people as possible. We salute 
them and the brave members of our military, 13 of whom lost their lives 
in this operation. Together, they safely evacuated roughly 125,000 
people, including nearly 6,000 private U.S. citizens. Their work 
deserves our highest praise and gratitude, and it is to them that this 
report is dedicated. 


Methodology 


At the request of Secretary of State Blinken, the After Action Review (AAR) team conducted a 
focused study of the Department’s decisions and actions directly related to the process of ending 
the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan from January 2020 to August 2021. The decisions of 
both President Trump and President Biden to withdraw U.S. military forces from Afghanistan 
during this period provide the overall context for the review, but it has not been the mandate of the 
AAR team to examine these decisions or to consider policy alternatives. Rather, the goal has been 
to understand how the Department prepared for and executed its duties and responsibilities in light 
of the decisions of both Presidents to end the U.S. military mission after nearly 20 years in 
Afghanistan. 


Over the course of its 90-day review, the AAR team conducted a more than 150 interviews with 
current and former State Department officials at all levels of the organization and reviewed 
relevant documents and other materials. The interviews were conducted on a voluntary basis and 
either for attribution or on background. In order to protect the integrity of this process and in 
anticipation of future after action reviews, the AAR team strongly recommends that the requests of 
those interviewed — either to be fully anonymous or to not be named in the report — be fully 
respected. With the same considerations in mind, the current report does not directly cite the 
interviews or actions of individual Department personnel below senior-level officials. 
Additionally, when we refer to “evacuation” in the report, we are doing so in a non-legal, 
colloquial manner. 


As part of its review, the AAR team has made a series of recommendations designed to address 
issues or challenges identified in its study. We understand that many parts of the Department have 
already drawn their own “lessons learned” from this period and have made or are making 
appropriate changes. The AAR team hopes that its study will support those efforts and identify for 
Department leaders other possible actions that could help the Department be better prepared to 
meet future challenges. 


The AAR team wishes to thank all those who agreed to be interviewed. Their insights and 
perspectives were critical and reflected without exception a passion and commitment to the 
mission of the Department of State as the lead agency in the conduct of U.S. foreign policy. 


Executive Summary and Introduction 


At the direction of Secretary Blinken, this 90-day After Action Review (AAR) has focused 
on the Department of State’s execution of its duties directly related to the process of 
ending the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan from January 2020 to August 2021. The 
decisions of both President Trump and President Biden to end the U.S. military mission 
posed significant challenges for the Department as it sought to maintain a robust diplomatic 
and assistance presence in Kabul and provide continued support to the Afghan government 
and people. As conditions on the ground deteriorated and the prospects for successful peace 
negotiations between the Afghan government and the Taliban grew dimmer, leadership in 
the Department and at Embassy Kabul faced the dilemma that significantly reducing the 
remaining U.S. presence in Afghanistan and accelerating the departure of at-risk Afghans 
risked undermining confidence in the Afghan government and triggering the very collapse 
the United States hoped to avoid. 


With the sudden collapse of the Ghani government and the Taliban’s entry into Kabul on 
August 15, 2021, the Department of State confronted a task of unprecedented scale and 
complexity. Working with other U.S. government agencies, partner nations, and Afghan 
allies, Department personnel helped coordinate and execute a massive humanitarian airlift 
and evacuation from a dangerous and often chaotic environment in barely more than two 
weeks. The stress, demands, and risks of the situation are hard to exaggerate and placed 
tremendous burdens on the Department’s personnel and its crisis response structures. 
Overall, the Department’s personnel responded with great agility, determination, and 
dedication, while taking on roles and responsibilities both domestically and overseas that 
few had ever anticipated. 


Most of the AAR’s findings address specific Department of State activities during the 
period under review and are accompanied by recommendations for how the Department can 
be better prepared for future situations that involve complex crises in unstable operating 
environments with the possibility of a large-scale evacuation. In particular, the AAR’s 
recommendations identify the need to plan better for worst-case scenarios, to rebuild and 
strengthen the Department’s core crisis management capabilities, and to ensure that senior 
officials hear the broadest possible range of views including those that challenge operating 
assumptions or question the wisdom of key policy decisions. Many Department bureaus 
and offices are conducting their own lessons learned, and some have already begun 
implementing changes. We hope that this review will further inform and advance those 
efforts. 


Broad Factors to Consider 


The AAR team believes it is important to underscore several broad factors that it found essential for 
understanding the context within which the Department operated during the period under review. 


The 20-Year U.S. Involvement in Afghanistan Created Unique Circumstances 


The purpose of this review has not been to examine the history of U.S. engagement in Afghanistan. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to separate the conclusion of the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan from 
the previous two decades of U.S. military and civilian involvement. Decisions and actions over the 
course of those two decades had a cumulative and profound impact on what happened when first 
President Trump and then President Biden decided to end the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan. 
Most significantly for this review, the 20-year experience of deep political and military engagement in 
Afghanistan created unique relationships, commitments, and responsibilities to Afghans who partnered 
in U.S. efforts there. This deep involvement transformed Embassy Kabul into one of the largest U.S. 
missions in the world, as multiple administrations sought to advance broad U.S. diplomatic and 
assistance goals in the historically war-torn country. This significant presence remained the case even 
after a reduction of Embassy Kabul’s facilities and staffing in 2019, in large part because maintaining 
the embassy in a war zone required a substantial security and life support contingent. 


The extensive U.S. presence in Afghanistan over two decades meant that many thousands of Afghans 
had worked on behalf of the United States either directly or indirectly, often at great risk to themselves 
and their families. These Afghans and their families faced the threat of reprisals from the Taliban and 
others, and there was a significant, legitimate concern they would be specifically targeted in the event 
of a Taliban takeover. Consequently, when Afghanistan’s security forces and government collapsed 
during the U.S. military withdrawal, many Afghans and U.S. citizens expected that the U.S. 
government would help evacuate at-risk Afghans and their families alongside the U.S. citizens, both 
official and private, still in the country. As a result, U.S. evacuation efforts quickly escalated into a 
massive humanitarian airlift that transported more than 125,000 people out of Afghanistan. The scope 
and scale of this evacuation was highly unusual, with no comparable situation since the U.S. departure 
from Vietnam in 1975 following many years of intense military and political involvement. As such, 
although multiple lessons should be learned from the Afghanistan withdrawal, it is essential to 
remember the unique nature of the United States’ presence in and departure from Afghanistan. 


Scenes from the Dulles Expo Center 


Within days of Kabul falling, the Department began leading an interagency effort to turn the Dulles 
Expo Center into the primary processing facility for Afghans coming into the United States. 
Hosting thousands at any given time, the Dulles Welcome Center was the first stop for a large 
portion of the Afghans who were beginning their new lives in the United States. The center was 
operated by hundreds of staff from the Department, interagency partners, and NGOs who worked 


together to house, feed, provide medical attention, and process families and individuals so they 
could move on to bases around the country for resettlement. One Department volunteer recalled, 
“At one point, Save the Children handed out American flags, and I saw twin 4-year-old boys waving 
them at each other. Both were wearing T shirts that said ‘LOVE IS MY SUPERPOWER.’ It was 
wonderful to be able to finally transform the names on the manifests and all the huge families from 
my time on the SIV Task Force into living, laughing kids, playing and walking around holding hands 
with an American they met a few minutes or hours before.” 


Expectations for the Viability of the Afghan Government 


Many observers had long predicted that the withdrawal of U.S. military forces and those of our allies and 
partners would precipitate the collapse of the Afghan government and its security forces but estimates as 
to how long this might take varied. Other reviewers of the U.S. departure from Afghanistan will consider 
the quality of such predictive assessments, but for the purposes of this AAR it is important to note that 
during most of the period under review Department officials operated in accordance with guidance to 
continue embassy operations despite the military withdrawal and in the belief that the security situation 
would not deteriorate substantially in Kabul for several months at the earliest. As the Taliban’s territorial 
gains continued during the early summer of 2021, there was increasing alarm in many circles that led to 
calls for more urgent preparations for an evacuation, if not the launch of an evacuation itself. U.S. 
officials, however, seemed to rely on received assurances that the Ghani government and its security 
forces would concentrate on the defense of Kabul and believed that they could hold the Taliban at bay for 
some time. 


That this was the case does not mean the 
Department and the interagency could not have 


Consular Officers at HKIA 


been better prepared for a worst-case scenario, Consular officers responded heroically to 
especially when it came to planning for a extraordinary challenges while on the 
noncombatant evacuation operation (NEO) with the | BRAgebitem taal eMC aeons Sha tere 
potential to expand into a large humanitarian and threatening circumstances, they assisted 


airlift. This report makes recommendations thousands of panicked U.S. citizens and at- 
regarding how the Department can better prepare risk Afghans in navigating a path to safety, 
for future crisis scenarios, including the Gia ine Oni thet one Uene. and jen ginen i 
establishment of a red team capacity to challenge makr often eni hing deion: about wno 

derlvi ti Nonethel could enter HKIA to be evacuated and whom 
ee ee Sa moki f to turn away. The AAR team found the 
considering the Department’s approach to dealing 


é - CE accounts of their experiences both uplifting 
with the withdrawal of U.S. military forces from and heartbreaking. Consular officers helped 


Afghanistan, it is important to recognize that for lost children find their parents; ensured 
most of this period close observers (apparently medical care for those in need; and provided 
including the Taliban itself) anticipated more time water, food, and shade to those exhausted by 
before a potential government collapse and the fall the ordeal of getting into the airport. They 
of Kabul. Indeed, efforts aimed at creating an were also among those who comforted and 
interim government that would facilitate a peaceful assisted the victims of the terrorist attack at 
transition of authority and avoid further loss of life Abbey Gate. A consular officer worked with a 
were underway even as President Ghani decided to | (RQQUCCRMSTo NaS RC a o eoa Ao 


safety a group of Afghan women whose 
husbands had received SIVs and were 
already in the United States. Others worked 
to rescue a female locally employed staff 

i member trapped for three days between the 
| Taliban control cordon and the airport gate 
until she managed to locate a polka dot 
umbrella to hold above her head that allowed 
Marines to identify her. Now safely in the 
United States, we understand she would like 
to join the Foreign Service once she becomes 
a U.S. citizen. 


flee Kabul and thus precipitated the complete 
collapse of his government. 


Department Personnel at HKIA 


Leveraging Technology to Provide Global Consular Support 


When the crisis in Afghanistan began, Department personnel from around the globe responded en 
masse. Included in those efforts were Mission China, whose staff members, both American and local, 
played a critical role in helping identify and evacuate hundreds of U.S. citizens and their family 


members, remotely processing more than 500 SIV cases, and helping CA triage and respond to 
thousands of Congressional inquiries. Though Mission China personnel may have never imagined 
that they would be able to play a major role in the response to this crisis, the officers involved 
highlighted that helping U.S. citizens and others in need was a key reason they joined the Foreign 
Service and that these efforts gave them the opportunity to do this in a direct and innovative way. 


Impact of the COVID-19 Pandemic 


The COVID-19 pandemic had a significant impact on Department operations in myriad ways related to 
the subject and period under review. To cite only a few examples, in the spring of 2020, Department 
measures to prevent the spread of COVID included a suspension of Embassy Kabul’s in-person 
interviews for Afghan Special Immigrant Visa (SIV) processing. With Afghan staff directed to stay off 
the embassy compound to prevent local spread, U.S. personnel took on additional work responsibilities 
that kept them from focusing fully on their primary jobs. After the embassy adjusted to pandemic 
safety requirements and restored some functions, a debilitating COVID outbreak in June 2021 again 
undercut the mission’s operational capacity. COVID-related precautions also reduced opportunities to 
convene classified discussions at post and the Department, including those in support of crisis planning 
and response. In fact, COVID mitigation efforts meant that some new embassy employees had not met 
others in their offices until the embassy evacuated to the Kabul airport. The pandemic’s impact 
included COVID-related CDC testing requirements that complicated efforts to accelerate the departure 
of SIV applicants in July and August. 


Once the evacuation began in August 2021, the impact of COVID on the Department’s workforce 
posture presented both challenges and opportunities. With many Washington personnel engaged in 
telework, there were initial difficulties in staffing and running the Department’s in-person crisis 
response. That said, the global decline in visa demand because of COVID made it easier for the 
Bureau of Consular Affairs to enlist personnel at embassies worldwide to assist in a massive around- 
the-clock effort to contact all U.S. citizens in Afghanistan and perform casework, significantly 
increasing outreach resources and response time. 


Scenes from an Overseas Safe Haven - Ramstein 


We initially thought Ramstein would be a transit station, with evacuees arriving and then getting 
on a plane to the United States within a few days. As the evacuation in Afghanistan grew more 
frantic, families were separated and loved ones lost track of each other in the chaos. We started to 
get questions: Have you seen this child? Did my loved one make it to Germany? 


Enter the Family Reunification Support Unit, a team dedicated to fielding emails and phone calls 
from people desperate for news of their families. Colleagues would look up the names in the 
database - sometimes requiring real sleuthing with alternate spellings - and try to provide 
information and comfort. One volunteer was particularly committed - she would go out walking 
from tent to tent, asking if people knew the person she was seeking. She always found the person 
and would take a photo to send back. Every day this volunteer held babies, held hands, took 
pictures, and then sent these back in compassionate emails that assured worried people their 
loved ones were safe. She offered evacuees a reminder they were not alone and provided human 
contact for desperate relatives and underscored the entire purpose of the mission: to help people. 


Lack of Senate-Confirmed Officials in the Department and Embassies 


During the period covered by this review, many critical domestic and overseas Department positions 
were not filled by Senate-confirmed appointees, but rather career employees serving in an acting 
capacity. Those career employees were experienced and capable professionals who did an outstanding 
job under difficult circumstances, but prolonged gaps in filling senior domestic or chief of mission 
positions overseas are not in the best interest of the Department or U.S. foreign policy. 


The position of Assistant Secretary for South and 
Central Asian Affairs offers a case in point. That 
position, critical to the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy in Afghanistan and South and Central 
Asia, was filled by a series of talented career 
officers serving in an acting capacity throughout 
the Trump administration and most of the first 
year of the Biden administration. No matter how 
qualified the “acting” person is, it is not the same 
as having a confirmed official in position. This is 
true in the context of intra-Departmental and 
interagency decision making, but especially 
overseas where those serving as chargé may not 
have the access to senior host government 
officials needed to advance U.S. interests 

fully. Filling these positions with qualified RSO Personnel at HKIA 
individuals must be a priority for any 

administration and the Senate. 


RSO Personnel at Embassy Kabul and on the Ground at HKIA 


In the run up to the fall of Kabul, the Regional Security Office (RSO) had developed a detailed plan 
to drawdown, evacuate, and secure sensitive materials at the embassy. As the Taliban reached 
the doorsteps of the mission, operations under this plan were condensed from three days to less 
than 24 hours, and RSO personnel displayed tremendous courage and exceptional dedication to 
duty at the risk of their personal safety in successfully executing the plan. After ensuring the safe 
departure of other embassy staff, these Diplomatic Security agents and contractors were the last 
Department personnel to depart the embassy, leaving hastily as gunfire erupted near the 
helicopter landing areas and looters began coming over the embassy walls. 


At HKIA, RSO personnel ensured Department employees performing consular functions were 
protected while conducting assessments and screening of thousands of potential evacuees. In a 
non-permissive security environment, the airport gates were filled with potential dangers due to 
large, uncontrolled crowds and constant threats from ISIS-K and the Taliban. The agents and 
contractors’ ability to mitigate these risks to Department personnel while affording them the 
ability to carry out their vital humanitarian work helped facilitate the departure of tens of 
thousands of U.S. citizens, legal permanent residents, locally employed staff and their immediate 
families, partners and allies, and other Afghans at risk. 


Significant Embassy Personnel Turnover During the Summer 2021 Crisis 


The rapid fall of Kabul occurred while the embassy was experiencing a major staff transition. Because 
Foreign Service tours in Afghanistan typically were one-year assignments, many officers who had served 
in 2020-2021 departed in late-July and early-August. Without expectation of an imminent government 
collapse, Embassy Kabul adhered to its normal rotation processes, which included the use of charter 
“rotator” flights that meant people left and arrived in large groups. 


The Department has compelling reasons to limit tours 


to one year in demanding, dangerous unaccompanied PRM Efforts in the United States and 
posts like Embassy Kabul, but the decision to proceed Around the Globe 


with a normal rotation rested on overly optimistic 
assessments of the situation in Afghanistan, which 
some questioned. The timing of the handover meant 
that a significant number of officers, including some 
in key crisis leadership positions like the Senior 
Regional Security Officer and the head of the 


The Bureau of Population, Refugees and 
Migration (PRM), in concert with a team 
from the U.S. Digital Service, dramatically 
reengineered the resettlement process by 
establishing a new method to assign 
Afghans to one of the more than 350 local 


Consular Section, had arrived only weeks and in community resettlement partners and 
some cases days before the Taliban entered Kabul. creating a strategic travel plan for more 
The fact that so many personnel were new placed a than 50,000 Afghans that allowed the 
tremendous burden on them to get up to speed on United States to transition away from 
post-specific crisis planning and responsibilities as relying on military bases while prioritizing 
the situation in Afghanistan deteriorated. This was in the needs of particularly vulnerable 
addition to basic practical matters like getting to Afghans. Such a highly complex operation 
know new colleagues (already complicated by had never been attempted in U.S. 


COVID) and learning the lay of the land, which are resettlement history. 
critical factors in responding to a crisis. The timing 
of the crisis during the height of summer turnover 
season thus made everything more difficult for those 
involved, and it is even more impressive how well 
they performed given such circumstances. 


Their efforts did not end there - to bolster 
local resettlement agencies, PRM provided 
extensive local capacity development 
funding to support their efforts, worked 
with the General Services Administration 
to develop and manage a new “housing on 
demand” program based on the model 
traditionally used in disaster management, 
and expanded resettlement capacity by 
supporting new groups to provide initial 
resettlement services. As one of PRM’s 
many long-serving Civil Service employees 
noted, “Though we may have never 
imagined we would need to respond in so 
many different ways and on such scale, 
PRM personnel performed remarkably, 
leveraging their deep expertise, 
longstanding relationships, and every bit of 
their ingenuity to assist the thousands of 
Afghans in need at locations in the U.S. and 
around the globe.” 


Task Force Members 


Looking Ahead 


The following pages contain findings and recommendations based on the AAR team’s review, as 
well as an overall narrative description of the Department’s deliberations and actions related to the 
process of ending the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan. It presents issues and events from the 
perspective of the Department and is not intended to provide a comprehensive overview of the 
actions of either the Trump or the Biden administrations related to the withdrawal from 
Afghanistan. It also does not capture the Afghan relocation efforts that continue today. The goal 
of the review is to strengthen the Department’s ability, together with other key interagency 
partners, to respond to future complex international crises. 
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FINDINGS 


In examining the Department of State’s efforts between January 2020 and August 2021 related to 
the process of ending the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan, the After Action Review (AAR) 
team determined the following: 


Planning for the Military Withdrawal 


1. 


The decisions of both President Trump and President Biden to end the U.S. military mission 
in Afghanistan had serious consequences for the viability of the Afghan government and its 
security. Those decisions are beyond the scope of this review, but the AAR team found that 
during both administrations there was insufficient senior-level consideration of worst-case 
scenarios and how quickly those might follow. 


For the Department, the end to the U.S. military mission presented an enormous challenge as 
it sought to mitigate the loss of “key enablers” that the military had provided and maintain a 
diplomatic and assistance presence in Afghanistan in accordance with the stated intent of 
both administrations. Some officials questioned how and whether the Department could 
sufficiently mitigate the loss of military support, and the Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS) 
warned of the level of risk that the Department would be accepting. 


Even prior to the signing of the February 2020 U.S.-Taliban Agreement, President Trump 
had signaled his desire to end the U.S. military presence in Afghanistan, and he steadily 
withdrew U.S. forces following that agreement. When the Trump administration left office, 
key questions remained unanswered about how the United States would meet the May 2021 
deadline for a full military withdrawal, how the United States could maintain a diplomatic 
presence in Kabul after that withdrawal, and what might happen to those eligible for the 
Special Immigrant Visa (SIV) program as well as other at-risk Afghans. 


Following President Biden’s decision in April 2021 to proceed with the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces under a new deadline of September 11, the U.S. military moved swiftly with the 
retrograde to protect U.S. forces, but the speed of that retrograde compounded the difficulties 
the Department faced in mitigating the loss of the military’s key enablers. Critically, the 
decision to hand over Bagram Air Base to the Afghan government meant that Hamid Karzai 
International Airport (HKIA) would be the only avenue for a possible noncombatant 
evacuation operation (NEO). 


Due to the enormous challenge of providing security for the large diplomatic mission in a 
conflict area, there was a plan to retain some U.S. forces to provide critical security, but the 
details of that — and what stay-behind force the Taliban would accept as consistent with the 
February 2020 U.S.-Taliban Agreement — had not been clearly established by the time Kabul 
fell to the Taliban in August 2021. 
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Pre-Crisis Contingency Planning and Execution 


6. 


10. 


11. 


Ultimately, the Department’s ability to maintain an embassy depended on the overall security 
environment in Kabul and the ability of the Afghan government to help protect foreign 
diplomats. For this reason, Embassy Kabul and the Department prepared a number of 
contingency plans, ranging from a further reduction in personnel, to a temporary relocation to 
HKIA, to a complete closure of the embassy. 


The Department placed Embassy Kabul on ordered departure (OD) status at the end of April 
in the wake of President Biden’s decision, but that did not result in a notable immediate 
reduction of the embassy’s footprint (most of which involved security and life support) in 
part because of the need to take on additional roles and responsibilities given the withdrawal 
of the U.S. military. 


While predictions varied, up until almost the time Kabul fell, most estimates were that the 
Afghan government and its forces could hold the city for weeks, if not months. That said, as 
security conditions in Afghanistan deteriorated, some argued for more urgency in planning 
for a possible collapse. 


U.S. military planning for a possible NEO had been underway with post for some time, but 
the Department’s participation in the NEO planning process was hindered by the fact that it 
was unclear who in the Department had the lead. Coordination with DoD worked better on 
the ground in Kabul. 


A major challenge facing NEO planning was determining the scale and scope of the 
operation, especially when it came to how many at-risk Afghan nationals would be included, 
how they would be prioritized, and how long their evacuation might take. Senior 
administration officials had not made clear decisions regarding the universe of at-risk 
Afghans who would be included by the time the operation started nor had they determined 
where those Afghans would be taken. That added significantly to the challenges the 
Department and DoD faced during the evacuation. 


Crisis preparation and planning were inhibited to a degree by concerns about the signals that 
might be sent, especially anything that might suggest the United States had lost confidence in 
the Afghan government and thus contribute to its collapse. However, the AAR notes that 
once it got underway, the plan for closing the embassy compound and evacuating U.S. 
government personnel and U.S. citizen and third-country contractors proceeded well, 
considering the speed at which it was implemented. 


Services for U.S. Citizens, SIVs, and other at-risk Afghans 


12. 


The Department and Embassy Kabul sent clear and consistent messages to private U.S. 
citizens in Afghanistan about the risk of travel to and residency in the country. Afghanistan 
had long been listed as a Category 4 country, and U.S. citizens were strongly discouraged 
from traveling to or remaining there. 
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At the time the Trump administration signed the agreement with the Taliban in February 
2020, there was a significant backlog in the Afghan SIV process. That administration made 
no senior-level or interagency effort to address the backlog or consider options for other at- 
risk Afghans despite its commitment to a military withdrawal. 


When the Biden Administration came into office, senior administration officials within the 
interagency took steps to accelerate the SIV process. For its part, the Department provided 
additional resources that began to reduce the backlog and established an interagency 
Afghanistan Coordination Task Force (ACTF) that facilitated the departure of 1,962 Afghan 
SIV applicants and family members in late July and early August 2021. 


Since most at-risk Afghans would not be eligible for the SIV process, the Biden 
Administration expanded eligibility to allow a wider range of Afghans to apply to the U.S. 
Refugee Admissions Program. Within the Department, the Bureau of Population, Refugees, 
and Migration (PRM) led efforts to streamline Afghan referrals under the Priority 1 (P-1) 
designation to allow consideration based on individual applicants’ circumstances and 
apparent need for resettlement. PRM also established a new Priority 2 (P-2) designation to 
provide more options for at-risk Afghans who had an affiliation with the United States, 
which the administration announced the beginning of August. 


Crisis Operations 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Embassy Kabul and TDY Department personnel performed heroically under dangerous and 
difficult conditions at HKIA to help evacuate tens of thousands of U.S. citizens, legal 
permanent residents, locally employed staff, and at-risk Afghans from Afghanistan after 
Kabul fell to the Taliban. Their work is a credit to the Department and the American people. 


Although the Department had established the ACTF, it failed to establish a broader task force 
as the situation in Afghanistan deteriorated in late July and early August 2021. Establishing 
such a task force earlier would have brought key players together to address issues related to 
a possible NEO. 


Naming a 7th Floor principal to oversee all elements of the crisis response would have 
improved coordination across different lines of effort. 


The complicated Department task force structure that was created when the evacuation began 
proved confusing to many participants, and knowledge management and communication 
among and across various lines of effort was problematic. It did not help that various task 
force entities were physically scattered throughout the Department. Consistently staffing the 
task forces with experienced people during a pandemic also proved challenging. 


When Kabul fell and the evacuation began, the Department faced enormous pressure to 
provide detailed information on the whereabouts and safety of private U.S. citizens still in 
Afghanistan. U.S. citizens abroad are not required to register with the Department, which 
relies instead on a system of voluntary registration by those who wish to make their 
whereabouts known and receive messages relevant to their safety and security. At any given 
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21. 


2d: 


23. 


24. 


25: 


26. 


27. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


time, the Department therefore only has an estimate of the number of U.S. citizens in 
country, some of whom will identify themselves only in a crisis. 


Nevertheless, in response to this crisis, the Department undertook a massive effort involving 
tens of thousands of phone calls to contact directly as many private U.S. citizens as possible 
to determine their whereabouts, whether they wanted to leave Afghanistan, and to provide 
information on how they could be evacuated. This was an extraordinary response to a unique 
situation. 


The overwhelming volume of incoming calls and messages to the Department from other 
government agencies, Congress, and the public inquiring about individual cases mostly with 
regard to at-risk Afghans was challenging. Many of the calls involved distressed callers 
pleading for help in rescuing their loved ones and friends in a chaotic and dangerous 
environment. The lack of a centralized case management system to track and collate 
inquiries and a number of other communications and information management challenges 
added to the difficulties the Department faced. 


Most important, the Department proved unable to buffer those on the ground in Kabul from 
receiving multiple, direct calls and messages from current or former senior officials, 
members of Congress, and/or prominent private citizens asking and in some cases demanding 
that they provide assistance to specific at-risk Afghans. Responding to such demands often 
placed Department employees at even greater risk and hindered the effort to move larger 
groups of people out. 


Constantly changing policy guidance and public messaging from Washington regarding 
which populations were eligible for relocation and how the embassy should manage outreach 
and flow added to the confusion and often failed to take into account key facts on the ground. 


Once the crisis began and Embassy Kabul relocated to HKIA, the Department was quick to 
surge additional personnel and resources to Kabul, Doha, and the temporary safe havens or 
so-called “lily pads” where those who were evacuated were taken for temporary shelter and 
further vetting and screening before onward travel to the United States. That said, the 
Department could have better identified, prepared, and equipped volunteers for the situation 
they encountered. 


During the evacuation, U.S. diplomatic missions in the Middle East and Europe worked 
successfully and quickly with host government and DoD personnel to establish camps for 
tens of thousands of evacuees. 


The Department demonstrated great agility in funding, staffing, and provisioning the 
reception center at the Dulles Expo Center with virtually no notice, as well as staffing and 
supporting other processing sites, including on U.S. military bases. These activities, 
however, are well outside the Department’s normal areas of responsibility and should not 
serve as a precedent for future crises. 
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28. The Department has no systematic process to debrief task force and other crisis response staff 
promptly after a crisis, especially to assess and support the physical, mental, and emotional 
impact of their experiences. 
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Recommendations 


Based on its review of the Department of State’s execution of its duties directly related to the 
process of ending the U.S. military mission in Afghanistan from January 2020 to August 2021, 
the AAR offers recommendations for Department leadership’s consideration. 


1. Strengthen the Department’s Overall Crisis Preparedness and Response Capabilities. 


e The Office of Crisis Management and Strategy (CMS) in the Operations Center should 
serve as the Department’s focal point for international crisis planning, strategy, and 
response. Fully staffing CMS must be a priority, and the office should be led by a Civil 
Service SES with substantial crisis management experience. 


e While CMS plays a critical convening and facilitation role, the M family’s authorities and 
capabilities are essential to a successful crisis response. The AAR recommends that M 
assign a senior advisor as a liaison to CMS, charged with coordinating M bureau crisis 
planning and response support. During a crisis, the advisor would coordinate M family 
resources and capabilities. 


e CMS needs a strong planning component that can work closely with DoD planners, 
particularly with regard to planning for a possible NEO. 


e The Operations Center must have the technology, equipment, and surge capacity/space to 
simultaneously run multiple task force elements in close proximity to one another. 


e The Department should invest in crisis management software that can provide a common 
operating picture and synthesize appropriate information from across the organization. 
Most important, it needs a case management system that is compatible with other relevant 
Department systems, is interoperable with interagency platforms, and allows for tracking 
Congressional and other special interest cases while ensuring privacy safeguards and 
protection of PII. Mobility is of critical importance, and those working TDY or remotely 
must have the equipment and access to the system they need. 


e The Department should further codify the roles and responsibilities of all key players in a 
major international crisis, including the domestic elements of a hybrid crisis or response. 
While the regional bureau involved will normally provide overall leadership of a task 
force, many other bureaus and offices have critical roles that must be included. The 
Department should also seek to identify and document key interagency capabilities used 
during this crisis that may be requested again. 


2. Insulate Crisis Planning and Preparation from Policy Concerns. 


e The Department must insulate contingency planning and emergency preparedness from 
political concerns. While it may not be possible to prevent information from leaking 
regarding contingency planning, making such plans routine would eliminate political 
considerations in the same way that the completion of a post’s F-77 report does not signal 
an evacuation is imminent. 
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Department Leadership During a Crisis. 


In complex crises, the Department needs to appoint a single, principal-level crisis leader 
who can oversee multiple lines of effort across the policy and operational spheres. 


The Department must proactively and clearly message policy priorities and limitations to 
manage expectations. Acknowledging limitations and difficult choices up front will 
avoid creating unrealistic expectations during a crisis about what the U.S. government 
can do to help or whom it is prepared to evacuate. 


The AAR also notes the importance of Department leadership providing clear mission 
objectives and guidance, while delegating execution to the task force and crisis 
responders. Increased crisis training and exercises should help build trust and confidence 
among principals, senior leaders, and offices working the response effort. 


Department leadership needs to protect crisis responders from direct appeals for 
assistance outside of appropriate Department channels and chains of command. The 
Department should make clear that requests for assistance must be channeled through the 
task force and senior leadership at post so that they can be balanced with other priorities 
and operational security. 


Strengthen DS’ Direct Channel to Decision Makers. 


Given that DS is charged with the safety and security of U.S. missions and personnel, 
DS’s ability to provide its unfiltered assessment of security conditions to senior 
Department leadership, including the Secretary, must be ensured. 


Build a Red Team Capability. 


The Department should establish a red team capability to challenge underlying policy 
assumptions, especially those that impact contingency planning. The AAR believes S/P 
should lead this effort and be able to draw expertise from across the Department, as well 
as the interagency. CMS and S/P together would consult on when the red team should be 
convoked, but the Secretary or other Department principals could task the red team with 
specific reviews as needed. 


Hold More Frequent Tabletop Crisis Exercises/Simulations. 


CMS and FSI/CMT need to lead frequent tabletop exercises/simulations in Washington 
on international and hybrid crises. Those exercises should include key players and 
interagency participants, both from agencies with an international role and those more 
domestically focused. 
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e The Department should host tabletop exercises involving senior leadership and their staff 
early in a new administration to ensure that non-career leaders understand fully their roles 
and responsibilities and are well briefed on established Department crisis management 
structures, for international, domestic, and hybrid crises. 


7. More Effectively Utilize Personnel Resources in a Crisis. 


e The Department should establish flyaway teams that are able to deploy at short notice to 
posts in crisis. The teams would include individuals specially trained for high threat 
environments and with critical expertise in the core missions of the Department. Teams 
should train together with interagency partners to improve communication and 
collaboration during a crisis. 


e The Department needs to centralize and track task force staffing and create a better 
mechanism to identify people with relevant skills/experience to assist in a crisis. GTM 
should be resourced to build and maintain the capability to identify those with requisite 
training and skills. M should have the authority to second such people to a task force for 
extended periods of time, especially at the initial stage of standing up the task force. 


e The Department needs a TDY crisis coordination capability to provide support to 
personnel it sends out as part of its crisis response efforts. It should streamline 
administrative support and reduce bureaucratic hurdles, ensure consistent policy and 
resource application, provide/fund any necessary equipment and technology before 
departure, and minimize obstacles for people who deploy in a crisis. 


e The AAR noted H and CA’s innovative success in this crisis of utilizing remote workers 
and virtual teams across the Department and in consular sections around the world to 
support the crisis response. Incorporating available posts to support a crisis response 
remotely should be a best practice whenever possible. 


8. Improve Crisis Communications. 


e Inaccrisis, the Department should designate a senior official for strategic communications 
who can work with the task force and key offices and bureaus to draft public messages 
and hold regular background briefings for Congress and others, in addition to serving as 
an interlocutor for press briefings. 


e Similar to CA’s use of its newly established GSA.gov contract to expand call center 
capacity to answer basic questions with regularly updated points during the Afghanistan 
crisis, the Department should explore broader contract capacity to respond to public 
inquiries that are not about specific U.S. citizens and do not require case management, as 
well as ways to support initial data entry and response on U.S. citizen cases. 
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The Department should actively support mobile-friendly communication platforms such 
as non-enterprise apps like WhatsApp and Signal. The Department should also consider 
a virtual contact center or soft phone solution, which could protect the Department’s 
phone system and allow employees to support task forces remotely. 


9. Strengthen Lessons Learned, Care, and Support. 


The Department should establish a central repository of lessons learned and after-action 
reports and use them to improve crisis planning. All crisis responders should complete 
an anonymous, standardized out-brief shortly after the crisis ends. 


The Department must ensure crisis responders have easy and ready access to effective 
mental health and emotional support. Especially for responders on the ground, the 
Department should consider mandatory mental health check-ins in the aftermath of a 
crisis. Supervisors should be attentive to their subordinates’ well-being and offer 
appropriate support. 


10. Support for U.S. Citizens and Other Vulnerable Populations in a Crisis. 


The AAR found that official warnings to private U.S. citizens throughout the review 
period were clear about the dangers of remaining in Afghanistan. Most who remained 
were Afghan-Americans who had made their own calculations about the risks involved or 
had compelling reasons to remain notwithstanding the inherent dangers. This is the case 
in many crisis situations. What was unique in the evacuation of Afghanistan, however, 
was the effort to identify and reach out directly to these U.S. citizens repeatedly. Going 
forward, the Department must consider if it will follow this model and, if so, what are the 
privacy and resource implications. 


The Department should clarify what criteria the Secretary would use to determine that 
seeking reimbursement for an evacuation is “impracticable” under 7 FAM 1864. 
Similarly, the Department should prioritize a move to electronic processing and signing 
of DS-5528, the evacuee manifest and promissory note, which will increase the situations 
where collecting reimbursement would be practicable and could feed into the 
Department’s case management system. 


The Department should determine how it will treat local staff and update the FAM and 
FAH to include more explicit information as to when and under what circumstances the 
Department would evacuate local staff, whether they could be eligible for evacuation to 
the United States (vice a third-country safe haven), and the kind of support the 
Department could provide after an evacuation or a post closure. 
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11. Recommendations for High-Threat Posts. 


e Strengthen the Emergency Action Committee process in high-threat posts to ensure that 
decision points are more clearly linked with specific actions and decisions. 


e Effective internal communications must be a priority at all posts, but especially those in a 
high threat environment. In particular, relying on country team meetings to convey 
important messages from the front office is not sufficient or adequate, especially in large 
posts. FSI should ensure that the ambassadorial seminar and DCM course provide future 
embassy leaders with training and examples of best practices to promote better internal 
communication, including frequent use of town halls and targeted messages from the 
front office. 


e Reconsider how the Department approaches constructing and upgrading facilities in non- 
permissive or high-threat environments, including allowing OBO more flexibility to 
make incremental upgrades to facilities that may not meet physical standards rather than 
waiting for construction of new state-of-the-art facilities. 


e Hold high-threat posts accountable for reducing holdings of classified and other sensitive 
materials and ensuring that embassy personnel are ready to exercise their duties related to 
retrograde, post closure, and destruction. 


e Review practices related to LE Staff and contractors, including how best to retain updated 
information regarding employee status, badge information, personal contact information, 
and contract status. In addition, for U.S. contractors and contractors from third countries, 
consider including a clause that bolsters employment companies’ responsibility for 
evacuation planning and resources for its staff in high-risk areas, including a return to the 
home of record. 


e Continuously evaluate and assess which functions could be offshored to minimize 
in-country footprint. As the pandemic has shown, there are many tasks that can be done 
virtually/remotely. This should apply to other agencies as well and should be considered 
as a part of the NSDD-38 process. 


e Consider ways to mitigate challenges related to one-year tours, including exploring 
options to make one-year tours into virtual two-year assignments by including a 
Washington-based component in a relevant office or desk or a linked assignment with a 
related portfolio at a regional post. This would mitigate the lost productivity from 
frequent turnover and encourage longer-term planning and team building. 
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CONCLUSION 


Chargé Ross Wilson left Kabul on the last flight from HKIA on August 31, 2021. The 
Department and interagency effort to process Afghans who have left or were evacuated and to 
assist U.S. citizens and SIV applicants now trying to leave the country continues to this day. 
Still, the departure of the last U.S. military and civilian officials effectively marks the end of a 
20-year effort at nation building in Afghanistan. A study of the reasons for the failure of that 
effort is well beyond the scope of this report, but the sudden departure of President Ghani and the 
collapse of Afghan Security Forces served as a stark reminder that the future of the country 
would ultimately be determined by the Afghans themselves, not the United States and its allies 
and partners. Two U.S. Presidents had decided to withdraw U.S. military forces from 
Afghanistan on the basis of an agreement negotiated with the Taliban, even as the United States 
worked to secure at the negotiating table an intra-Afghan peace deal that might bring peace after 
decades of war. That deal never materialized, but even up to the fall of Kabul, there were efforts 
underway in Doha to reach an accord that might have created an interim government and 
allowed the U.S. civilian mission in Afghanistan to remain. Many observers believe that the 
Taliban used the February 2020 Agreement as a way to simply run out the clock pending the 
departure of U.S. forces, while President Ghani seemed never fully to appreciate the gravity of 
the situation or believed that, somehow, the United States might reconsider the decision to 
withdraw its forces. He also resented having to cooperate with implementation of an agreement 
that he had never signed. 


Under both the Trump and Biden Administrations, the State Department faced the enormous 
challenge of maintaining a large diplomatic and assistance mission in Kabul despite the 
impending withdrawal of U.S. forces that provided critical security, intelligence, and life support 
functions. Some questioned whether this was possible or whether senior officials ever fully 
appreciated the level of risk it entailed, but the Department worked diligently to accomplish the 
mission even as it coped with a pandemic that had a significant negative impact on its global 
operations. In examining these efforts spanning two administrations, the AAR team was struck 
by the differences in style and decision making, most notably the relative lack of an interagency 
process in the Trump administration and the intense interagency process that characterized the 
initial period of the Biden Administration. This included a particular focus very early in the 
Biden Administration on the fate of those eligible for SIVs as well as larger numbers of other 
at-risk Afghans who might need assistance in the event of a Taliban victory. This led to the 
successful launch of an initiative under Department leadership to reduce the backlog of SIV 
applicants and begin moving those eligible from the country. That movement, however, was still 
in its early days as Kabul fell to the Taliban. 


The sudden departure of President Ghani from Kabul and the fall of the city to the Taliban 
happened with a speed that caught almost all close observers by surprise. Until Kabul fell, 
commercial flights out of Afghanistan were available and even Afghans planning to depart were 
taking time to sell property and settle their affairs. But there had been warning signs that 
prospects the Afghan government forces would defend Kabul and hold out for a possible 
negotiated transfer of power were evaporating. While the Department and Embassy Kabul had 
prepared for various scenarios, including the possibility of a full evacuation from Afghanistan, 
there was not a sufficient sense of urgency. The routine turnover of key personnel at Embassy 
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Kabul on the eve of the crisis is perhaps the best indicator of that fact. Concern about signaling a 
loss of confidence in the Ghani government also impeded preparations for a worst-case scenario 
in Washington and Embassy Kabul. Those concerns were not illegitimate, and Ghani himself 
even protested U.S. efforts to expedite the movement of SIV applicants, but the AAR team 
recognizes the need going forward to insulate worst-case contingency planning and preparations 
from political concerns. 


It is important to highlight that notwithstanding the speed with which the situation evolved, 
Embassy Kabul successfully evacuated to HKIA as planned. That success was overshadowed by 
the scenes of chaos and panic that ensued as tens of thousands of Afghans sought desperately to 
flee the country in palpable fear of a potential Taliban bloodbath. Although detailed planning for 
a NEO had been underway for months, those plans were largely premised on a permissive 
environment, and key decisions about who would be prioritized for evacuation, aside from U.S. 
citizens and their families, had not been made. The Department itself had been slow in setting 
up its own task force structure, but there may have been no way to prepare fully for the situation 
once Kabul fell to the Taliban and the NEO morphed into the largest humanitarian evacuation 
since the fall of Saigon. 


Almost immediately, the Department faced demands for detailed information on the welfare and 
whereabouts of U.S. citizens that it simply did not have and had never before been asked to 
provide under a system that relies on U.S. citizens overseas to register and update their 
information voluntarily. The Department initiated a massive operation involving its missions 
around the world to reach out to U.S. citizens directly and provide what assistance and guidance 
it could to those who had remained in Afghanistan despite repeated earlier warnings to leave 
while commercial flights were still available. The Department proved unable, however, to buffer 
fully those on the ground from the onslaught of special pleadings they received from all levels 
and directions to assist at-risk Afghans. Answering these appeals, some of which involved 
putting members of the military and Department employees at even greater risk, took critical 
time away from other essential duties aimed at evacuating as many people as possible. In 
addition, the Department had to juggle requests from allies as well as appeals from private 
individuals and organizations who sought to organize their own evacuations of people from 
various parts of Afghanistan. 


Through difficult negotiations with the Taliban in Kabul and Doha, U.S. military and civilian 
officials were able to stabilize the situation after the difficult first days and enlist the Taliban’s 
fitful cooperation in allowing the movement of high-priority groups to the airport, including 
eventually the embassy’s locally employed direct-hire staff and their immediate families. 
Challenges in getting access to the airport and the often dangerous situation outside the perimeter 
meant that, in the end, many of those who would have been prioritized for evacuation never 
made it in before the airlift ended. The horrific ISIS-K terrorist attack of August 26, 2021, near 
Abbey Gate that resulted in the deaths of 13 brave U.S. service members and more than 

150 Afghans underscored how dangerous the situation was. 


At the same time that it was dealing with the situation on the ground in Kabul, the Department 


enlisted the cooperation of countries primarily in the Middle East and Europe in the evacuation 
effort. In particular, the Department worked with DoD and others to establish temporary safe 
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havens, colloquially known as “lily pads,” where evacuees could be housed and cared for while 
awaiting further processing and potentially onward travel to the United States. The speed of the 
negotiations leading to the establishment of those safe havens and the agility with which the 
Department and interagency were able to provide staff and solve a host of logistical and financial 
problems was impressive. The same was true on the domestic side, where the Department took 
on unprecedented roles and responsibilities in setting up a reception center at the Dulles Expo 
Center from scratch and staffing it with hundreds of volunteers as well as working with DoD to 
care for and process tens of thousands of Afghans at U.S. bases across the country. 


We end this After Action Review where we began, with praise and admiration for our colleagues 
throughout the Department. We have made a series of recommendations for ways in which we 
think the Department could better prepare for future complex crises, but in the final analysis, 
there is no substitute for the smart, hard-working, dedicated professionals that the Department 
could count upon in this crisis. We should be proud of what they and their partners in uniform 
accomplished during this evacuation and what they continue to do to help U.S. citizens and 
at-risk Afghans in the aftermath of the Taliban takeover. 
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